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The charm of old-fashioned 
pewter has been associated = 
with the disadvantages of 
lead. Now comes the new 
pewter with the same old 
charm and a difference in 
alloy. The November issue 
will tell of this new-old art. 
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And We Draw Closer Together 


ROM palm to pine, from sunlit beach to whitening peaks of 

Bitter Root Range, a feeling steals imperceptibly over 
hearts, as the nightly summer symphony dies away and 
keener winds come. 

It is the homing instinct. 

Delight still holds in long walks, and play, and the wild 
tang of frosted leaves, and the plangent chorus of wild geese 
scudding before the first flakes of snow in the far north. But 
it is a joy essentially coupled with the knowledge of somewhere 
a shelter, stored-up food, comfort for the days when the out- 
of-doors ceases to be the general living room. 

October is the month of readjustments. 

Gardens burst into their climactic flourish of glory, the 
enactment of the miracle of mutation into latent life and un- 
seen alchemic preparation for future exuberance. It is a 
month wherein many of the wild things store away their food 
for the coming winter: and humanity, to a marked extent, 
follows the same urge, feeling the same self-preservative 
instinct for shelter, food, warmth. It is a month when boys 
and girls are readjusted to their problems of school and college. 
And, as we draw closer together near our reading tables and 
study desks, there comes the wistful feeling that this is the 
time to make the home ties more indestructible, more perma- 
nent, more beautiful. 

- Little Virginia’s eyes are being opened to revelations in the 
kindergarten. In the grades, Bob and Betty are receiving an 
insight as to the affairs of the world. In the high schools a 
broader outlook is found, with exciting stimuli, by the sixteens 
and seventeens. In the’early college years, which cause many 
to leave home for the first time, golden doors softly open, with 
vistas of wonders in mental and cultural experiences still seen 
but vaguely in a rosy distance. 

But at home the steady fires are kept burning. The doors 
there are no less inviting, for schools are meant to supplement 
and not to supplant the lore and the lure of home. The warm, 
mellow glow of the unfailing love that binds the family to- 
gether shines bravely out of the window, far thru the night, 
even as far as the beams of the watchful stars that span the 
space from palm to pine.—Editor. 


Subscription, 60 cents a year, two years $1. Oanada and foreign $1 per year. Published monthly at 1714-24 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Des Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Additional entry as second class 
matter at South Bend, Indiana; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Louisville, Kentucky, and Springfield, Massachusetts. Copyrighted,-1927. 









































“Olhhere Js a GRapture 


On the 


Lonely Shore ” 


4 


“But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 


—ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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An English Cottage in a OW estern Setting 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


MET Mr. Conyers quite by 

accident. He was looking 

over a pile of lumber on a 
wharf. Lumber was on my 
mind, too, just then, so I figured 
we might have something in common. I was in quest of a piece 
of hickory. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but can you tell me where there is a 
lumber yard that sells hardwood?’ He looked at me, I thought, 
rather fixedly, as tho he were classifying me. I waited a minute 
for his reply, then I broke the silence by adding, “You see, I’m 
looking for a piece of hickory to make a tongue for my camping 
trailer.” 

He pulled on his pipe and pointed his finger at a huge sign 
on the side of a brick building about a block away. There was 
a hardwood lumber yard in plain sight. I started to thank 
him, but he began talking first. ‘“You’re |Hawkins, aren’t 
you?” 

I acknowledged the fact by nodding. 

“And you write for Better Homes and Gardens, don’t you?”’ 

Again I nodded, but I was as silent as he had been at first. 

“‘l take that magazine,” he said, “and our trade association 
advertises in it. Believe me, it’s a * 
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The wide brick terrace joins the house to the garden 


Where the Glow of Varying Leaf Of course, we were well 
Colors Is Taken 


acquainted soon after that, and 
as a natural sequence Mr. Con- 
yers invited me out to see his 
home and his garden. The next 
Saturday afternoon I went, and I am glad of it. We spent a 
lot of time talking over his garden problems. We talked over 
building problems, too. Mr. Conyers used to be connected 
with the building business, and at one time owned a lumber 
yard in his town. He owned the lumber yard at the time he 
built his house, and he told me he put every sort of brace and 
extra stick into the framing of his house that he could think of. 

The house was designed by an architect, and it is at once 
suggestive of an English thatched cottage. Of course, a building 
could be designed that would look a lot more like an actual 
English cottage, but that is not the aim of the designers of 
homes. Their idea is to put into a thoroly modern house an 
atmosphere of some definitely chosen type. It may be 
American Colonial, or Colonial Spanish, or, as in this instance, 
English Cottage. 

This atmosphere is secured by incorporating in the design 
of the house a few distinctive features that unmistakably sug- 
gest the type of architecture it is desired to reflect. The 


Into the House 
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English Cottage roof is bent downward at the eaves, and the 
shingles are variegated, as well as laid more or less unevenly. 
No angles are visible; thus are followed the lines of a roof that 
is actually thatched. Another “cottage’’ feature is that the 
house is set, apparently, right on the ground. It does not stick 
up on top of a foundation. The roof gives the appearance of 
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Turn to page 33 for the key to this plot plan 


hovering over the brown stucco walls like a hen spreading her 
wings to cover her chicks. Casement windows made up of 
small panes of glass, and the two rustic chairs on the front 
terrace add to the “cottage’”’ appearance. 

Having secured the desired effect by these slants of architec- 
ture, and by exterior decoration, the designer of the house was 
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Another view of this pictur- 
esque Western bungalow. There 
is a comfortable appeal in the 
thatched roof which hovers over 
the tiny house much like a hen 
covering a brood of baby chicks 


VIP MMMM 


at liberty to incorporate every modern feature that was wanted. 
A brick walk leads to a wide terrace, also of brick. The effect is 
rustic, yet satisfactorily up to date. The front door is set back 
within an arched entryway, and an illuminating glow is shed 
by an overhead hanging lantern. The door itself is of the batten 
type, and has a small glazed opening of leaded, diamond-shaped 
panes. The wood of the door is stained a beautiful weath- 
ered brown, and the iron strap hinges and latch have been 
allowed to rust. 


HE interior of the house is not only well laid out, but it is 

charmingly furnished and decorated. The hall gives one a 
sensation of being in a thick-walled, vaulted passageway. The 
three openings—to the living room, the dining room an to the 
other hall—are arched, as are also the ceilings of the main part 
of the hall and the narrower portion that leads past the hall 
closet to the other hall. There isn’t a piece of wood visible 
around any of these openings. 

The effect is that of solid, thick masonry. A simple unit of 
a console table, an oval mirror, a colorful bowl and two brass 
candlesticks, relieves the bareness of the hall, and brings a 
touch of color to liven the shaded brown walls. 

In the living room there is a pleasing effect of spaciousness, 
altho the room is not particularly large. It is the “barrel” 
ceiling and the lack of interior trim around door and window 
frames that create this feeling of plenty of space. 

On both sides of the arched opening from the hall to the 
living room are book. shelves built into the thick wall. The 
colorful effect derived from the multi-hued bindings of the 
books, and the fact that there are not the otherwise bare 
expanses of plastered walls there, make this end of the room 
itself an important and very good feature of the room’s decora- 
tion as a whole. 

Of course an open fireplace presides over the interior wall 
of the living room, but it is wisely not prominent enough to 


A close-cropped lawn and a row of high shrubs make an ideal setting for the glistening lily pool 
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dominate the rest of the room. 


A pair of black andirons, and 
a side crane for a the pot over the flames are the only 


visible ornaments. e lack of a highly polished, highly 
decorative, and often highly clumsy fire set is satisfactory. The 
“neat but not gaudy” treatment of the face of the fireplace, 
and the fact that there is no mantel shelf are, for this type of 
house, right and proper. The ancestral painting over the fire 
opening, and the flanking lights of simple, unobtrusive design, 
— the details of this charming interior facade. 
e furniture in the living room consists of a davenport, with 
a hea narrow table at its back, angling away from the side 
of the fireplace; a comfortable chair and smoking stand on the 
other side of the hearth, a small grand piano in the corner of the 
room opposite the sun bay; a small desk and chair against the 
wall directly across the room from the fireplace; two comfort- 
able chairs grouped near the sun bay; a cane armchair at the 
back of the piano facing the middle of the room; a couple of 
straight chairs and small tables handily located; and another 
-~ armchair in the outside corner of the room near the book- 
shelves. 
The windows and outside French doors are draped with dark 
portieres, or heavy curtains, that hang on rings from metal 
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curtain poles. This simple and good-looking manner of window 
treatment unnecessary both shades and curtains, as 
well as drapes. The portieres are lined on the side facing ‘the 
window with a white material that prevents fading, and gives 
the appearance from the outside that curtains as well as dra- 
peries are hanging at the windows. The casement windows are 
screened on the inside, but a t, of hardware is used that 
allows the casements to be o or closed without the necese 
sity of opening the screens This (Continued on page 32 
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Of course there would 

be a fireplace in such 

a home. It is pic- 

tured in the upper 

left-hand corner of 
*he page 


Thru the entrance 
hall with its sub- 
stantial walls and 
graceful archways, 
one enters the home- 
like living room 
where simplicity is 
again the keynote 








Follow Mother Nature’s example and prepare for winter 


LANTS that sleep quietly thru the winter and awaken 

refreshed require certain rites. Like children, when they 

retire they demand more or less individual treatment. 
Altho the more northerly localities are more susceptible to 
winter-killing because of low temperatures, it is not low 
temperature alone that takes a certain toll of plant life. And 
it should be remembered that plants should usually not be 
covered before the ground is frozen solid. 

The destructive agent is two-handed. One enemy is the 
sodden moisture collected about the crowns of delicate plants 
and some that are not so delicate. Another is the actual drying 
up thru lack of moisture in the jeaves and stems of the plant, 
even tho we might pour gallons of water on the ground. 

Taking the natures and environments of plants into con- 
sideration, there are several little devices that are helpful, out 
of all proportion to the labor involved, in carrying them thru 
the winter. 

The harmful drying up process is brought about thru freezing 
and leaf transpiration. All plants will stand far more actual 





arden Insurance 


for OWanter 


ANDERSON McCULLY 


Plants Breathe and Perspire, So See 


That They Don’t Catch Cold 


cold than we generally give them credit for enduring; will even 
revive after being frozen in most cases, provided the transpira- 
tion has not dried them up. All plants give off more or less 
moisture to the surrounding atmosphere thru their leaves and 
branches. Ordinarily the plant itself provides for this, sucking 
moisture up by the roots from the ground, sending it up the 
channels in the stem for this purpose, and replenishing the 
drying leaves. It follows that the larger or more numerous the 
leaves, the more surface exposed, the greater the evaporation. 
Now when the ground is frozen, the rootlets are unable to 
absorb moisture from it. If the freeze is still harder and the 
stems themselves are frozen, the water, even if artificially 
applied, does not rise in them. 

Let us see what happens. With the leaves also frozen, 
respiration is at a stationary point and the plant remains in 
cold storage, as it were. But now suppose we have a few hours 
of glorious winter sunshine. It draws us out of doors, makes us 
all happy and atingle with life. But here is where the trouble 
begins, it makes our leaves all atingle with life, too. More 
exposed to the sun and of thinner consistency, they thaw long 
before stems and ground do. They are breathing rapidly in 
the glorified atmosphere, giving off moisture generously—and 
no moisture is coming up from the roots to replace this. As a 
consequence our cherished plant has “winterkilled,” not from 
the actual cold, but from being dried out, from alternate 
freezing and thawing. 


HIS same thing can occur in still another and equally 
deadly form—a heavy freeze, and then a strong dry winter 
wind. This wind whips the moisture out of the leaves and 
branches in much the same manner as it whips it out of the 
clothes hanging on the line. As before, the roots can send no 
moisture up to the drying leaves, and we have a “winterkill.” 


In a wall like this, plants are comparatively safe thru winter. Rock gardens with insufficient drainage, however, need some protection 
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An enthusiastic reader of this magazine sends these pictures to 

show how he winters his tender roses in a severely cold section of 

the country. A description of his method is given at the end 
of this article 


This is a long way around to say that it is the alternate 
freezing and thawing that causes the deadly damage, along 
with a whipping wind. But successful gardening is merely the 
exercise of common sense, and knowing the underlying prin- 
ciple is to have the means at hand to meet the individual 
emergency. The climate of the United States is too variable to 
quote a rule equally applicable to it all; even the tempera- 
ments of our passing winters differ from one another too much 
to be covered by inelastic directions. 

Knowing the underlying cause of the damage done by alter- 
nate freeze and thaw, however, we are prepared to meet it. 
First we can remove all the unnecessary channels of respira- 
tion. Nature does this herself with the herbaceous perennials, 
killing them off to the ground each winter. We can improve 


upon her wholesale method by cutting the stalks down to the 
ground when they begin to die. This prevents the scattering 
: of fungus spores, as well as the possibility of the decay spread- 


ing into the roots thru sodden (Continued on page 86 
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. ETHEL PEYSER 


OW little we home owners 
think of preventing fires! 

How many of us give a 

thought to building in a fireproof 
way, unless the district authorities 
step in and tell us how to build? How many of us try to “get 
round” garage and gasoline tank regulations? How many of us 
do foolish things in the way of fooling with fuel? And how 
many of us have adequate water supply to quench a fire or how 
many of us have even one fire extinguisher tho we are far from 
a fire department, water pressure, and live in a frame house? 

For these reasons and many more we have 618 fires a day in 
America—lose annually 15,000 lives, and spend $500,000,000 
extra, wasted good dollars which would educate the country 
and relieve the sick and many another thing! The average 
yearly destruction in our homes alone is over $66,000,000 a 
year, and most of this is preventable, 

I have known fires to have started.in-the middle of the mght 
which must have been smoldering all*day? One in. particular 
was found to have occurred because the house was so built 
that when a bird’s nest took fire from the chimney, it fell down 
thru the side wall space clear to the cellar and had all the draft 
it wanted to burn merrily. This could have been prevented 
had the house been so built that the floors extended thru the 
mass of the outer walls instead of only to the inner side, 
thereby cutting off much of the draft which fed the flames. 
This is only one of the many things that must be taken into 
consideration in building a house. 

Insurance, to a certain extent, covers a fire but never can 
it cover the loss of life nor the loss of beloved possessions that 
have come down to us from those that have passed beyond. 


URTHERMORE, people rarely insure themselves for 

enough because they take out insurance on original cost 
and not on replacement value and without making lists or 
inventories of what they have. If you take out insurance, 
insure yourself against total not partial loss; but the best insur- 
ance in the world is an investment in carefulness. 

Many of us still use matches. They are valuable and they 
are not dangerous if you know how to use them. Nearly 500,000 
flames are struck every minute in this country, and in one 
year the insurance companies reported the loss of nearly 
$26,000,000 due to carelessness caused by match strikers, 
including smokers. Many a fire has been caused by smokers 
who set the beds on fire when enjoying the weed before getting 
up in the morning or when retiring at night. Besides the use of 
the match, the kind of match to buy is important. You should 
purchase by the brand and avoid those which “lose their 
heads” or glow after being blown out; look for the label of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Laboratories en the brand; prefer the 
safety match; but in the case of the “strike-anywhere” match, 
buy that which has the colored head surrounded by a black 
bulb. In using them, watch carefully where you put the match 
that you think is out, whether indoors or outdoors. Many a 
a fire has been caused by spilled matches or by rats and mice 
igniting them by an over-intimacy with them. Pick up any 
match that is spilled. Do not let children carry matches and 
keep them beyond their reach in covered boxes or glass or 
earthen jars away from stoves and stove pipes. Strike matches 
away from you, first closing the box on which you strike 
them and then striking downward. 


[N order to have light, we have to use something that burns 
or glows, therefore those of us who use lampsshould know how 
to use them. I have seen people use lamps on shaky tables, on 
the edge of tables and leave them lighted with the doors and 
windows open. It is wisest to use metal lamps and low lamps 
rather than high glass ones; the best quality of oil; lamps that 
have solid bases and do not wobble; and rs that fit, trimmed 
constantly, with clean burners, which shold be occasionally 
boiled with soda, lye or a strong soap solution. Fill all oil 
containers by daylight only and keep them covered; wipe the 
lamp reservoir clean. Remember that curtains and fire love to 
get in contact—keep them apart. Be sure that the cap and the 
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More Serious Attention Should Be 
Given to This Burning Question 


burner are tightly screwed in place. 
Keep the lamp well filled and do 
not walk about with lighted lamps 
any more than is necessary! Do not 
use lighters for lighting the lamp 
because bits of paper fall about and cause much damage. In 
the use of candles, have them on a sure base; they must fit 
their candlesticks tightly. Never stick candles upon boards or 
in bottles and be sure to keep the candles away from drafts 
and curtains and things that will catch fire. 

In the case of gaslight, always have globes. If you have a 
gas mantle burner, be sure that the pieces of the mantle cannot 
fall out, and don’t hang a curtain over the gas jet. Don’t blow 
out a gas flame; and, should you be sleuthing for a gas leak, 
uever take a lighted match or candle to look for it, if you desire 
to remain among those present. 

One of the chief causes of fire is defective chimneys and 
flues. Nearly twelve percent of the fires in this country are due 
to bad construction. Of course, your chimneys must be kept 
clean so that there is no matter in them to ignite, fall down and 
set your nest on fire. 


HEN a fire occurs in your chimney, the authorities 

suggest that you pour a few pounds of table salt down 
its neck. Sand, earth, ashes or very fine coal may be used in an 
emergency, unless the flue communicates with the fireplace, 
for in that case, burning soot might be scattered into the room 
where the fireplace is located. Keep every brick and joint in 
the chimney in repair. 

In the records we see that the wooden shingle has been the 
cause of much fire loss in this country, but, as with anything 
else that will burn, care must be used in laying them and 
consciousness must be uppermost in the care given to the home 
with the wooden shingle. It is so beautiful, this shingle, which 
comes in so many lovely colors and soft effects, that it would 
be too bad to have to give them up because of your own care- 
lessness or your neighbors’, for truly it is mostly your neigh- 
bors’ acts and not yours which imperil the wooden shingle. If 
you are eareful, however, to have these shingles treated with 
fire-resistant finishes, there is less danger. 

Let us get out of the way of the greatest cause of fire except 
carelessness, that which is called exposure. Exposure means 
the catching of your house because another house is on fire and 
the spreading of fires thruout the towns and countryside, due 
to this deplorable happening. In 1923 the losses by fires caused 
by exposure were over $14,025,000. This shows us how careful 
we should be about letting our own houses burn, because they 
are so prone to spreading their disease. Imagine, thru this cause 
twelve and one-half percent of the entire dwelling house loss 
was effected. 


LL of us wanting to keep warm and not living on uncooked 
foods alone, use furnaces and stoves and ranges which are 
great necessities and cannot be relinquished because they cause 
fires and which, tho dangerous, are perfectly safe if Mr. Care- 
lessness stays outdoors. Can you believe it—a few years ago, 
Uncle Sam paid $5,000 a day because hot ashes were put into 
wooden containers and caused tremendous fires. A whole 
street in Chicago was burned out because of the careless dis- 
posal of hot ashes! The first thing to do to prevent fire in 
stoves and furnaces is to see that they are properly placed on 
the floor with fireproof bases and away from inflammable 
substances. Furthermore, the construction of these things 


.~must.besuch.as.to-keep in the_heat where it belongs, rather than 


giving it away as gifts where it is little wanted. When you see 
paint blistering or wood beginning to turn brown on some 
door or woodwork near a stove pipe, get busy and remove the 
stove pipe from these things which are about to burst into 
flame or you may be so slow in doing it that some time in the 
middle of the night you will find yourself homeless. All steam 
pipes must be wound with asbestos or guarded with metal if 
they are near wood or inflammable objects. 

Rust holes and bad joints in stove pipes are another cause 
of danger. Watch out for these and . (Continued on. page 99 
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"[ve Got a Cabbage/ 


ANNA MANLEY PEARSON 





Mit Wilhite, Business Man, Has a System That Beats Par Golf 


F you don’t like to hoe, and if you don’t hate a weed, I 
think you’re foolish to waste your seed!’ said O. M. 
Wilhite of Emporia, Kansas, unconscious of the neat 

couplet he was uttering. ‘“You’ve got to love nature to make 
things grow. And it can’t be just the kind of nature-love you 
feel when you are off on your vacation, and view some beautiful 
landscape. You've got to like to grub around in the soil, and 
to look like a tramp; you’ve got to feel a little twinge 
of grief when a plant doesn’t do well. You’ve got to 
hustle a good one in its place, so that the garden will 
be all shipshape and thriving.” I 

“But a great many people think they haven’t time 
for a garden.” 

Mr. Wilhite gave a disgusted grunt. “Humph! 
They'll have time to die some day, I reckon! If the 
eight or nine o’clock 
downtown man will just 
get up at 5:30 or even 
six o'clock, in the season 
for growing things, and 
do two hours’ work be- 
fore breakfast, he would 
not be. getting old at 
forty or fifty. I have 
played some golf, and 
like it. But the golfer 
comes in and says, ‘I 
made a 48 or a 43,’ and 
that’s an end of it. I 
say, ‘I’ve got a cab- 
bagel!’ — and somebody 
has a meal. Gardening is 
constructive, purposeful 
work. Books can’t tell you just how; you teach yourself to 
garden by gardening.” 

Literally forty-seven varieties of vegetable and fruit have 
been grown in the Wilhite backyard, boasting a space of not 
over three ordinary city lots. “Everything from peas to pump- 
kins,’’ laughs this champion backyard gardener. He has twice 
taken sweepstakes at the county fair; and took so often the 
prize for the best kept back and front yard, where the work was 
all done by the owner, that the city of Emporia just ceased to 
offer a prize! 

“What is your most successful crop?” 

Mr. Wilhite paused. “Perhaps it is tomatoes; perhaps it is 
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A garden golfer and his caddie 


A display of Withite’s vegetables as featured in the window of a local store 


grapes. It might be sweet corn or asparagus. Let me tell you 
a little of my experience with tomato culture. 

“T have learned that I can build a trellis for my vines, and 
train them on it. As they grow I pinch off the foliage as much sa 
possible, to open the tomatoes to the light, sun, and wind. 
Tomatoes have to have sun, warmth, and circulation of air. 
This way they are open to the sun, but never blister, as they. 
do lying on the ground. I give them plenty of water, 
and commence in the middle of June to mulch and 
hold the dampness in the ground. I believe my big- 
gest tomato weighed thirty-two ounces. I don’t use 
any fancy seeds, either. I have tried Earliana, Globe, 
Stone, and Ponderosa; any tomato will show results 
from this treatment. And the flavor cannot be sur- 

passed. The vines could go to twelve feet; but 
seven is all I care to use. 

‘‘Grapes must be 
trimmed to a capacity 
of seventy-five bunches. 
More than that weakens 
the size of bunches, and 
size of grapes. I mulch 
grapes as well. 

“T wouldn’t mulch so 
much,” explained Mr. 
Wilhite, “if I had black 
soil. You see my garden 
is this Pepville clay. 
When they put a curb 
in on our street, I hauled 
the dirt and gravel onto 
my garden. There is a 
life in clay which is fine, 
with a little help. Each year when I turn my mulch into the 
ground, that enriches my soil a little.’’ 

“And about that sweet corn?” 

“That is a pretty big story,” laughed Mr. Wilhite, “and I 
couldn’t do it every year; but last summer I raised two crops 
of sweet corn in the same ground. When I got off the last of 
the first crop, I pulled out the little roots. Next morning I ran 
a furrow with my hand plow, filled jt with water, and dropped 
in my seed, of an early variety. That was on Wednesday. On 
Sunday I could see rows across the field. Pretty good for the 
middle of July?”’ 


This successful gardener uses both (Continued on page 71 
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Dorothy Canfield (Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Pcs 


Fisher), author of “The Bent Twig,” “Home jo 
Fires in France,” “‘Rough Hewn,” “Her Son’s ‘A 
Wife,” and other books and stories 


NATURAL taste for working in wood 
has had lovely results in the slow re- 
construction of our little home.’’ Thus 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, speaking mostly 
with reference to her husband, John R. 
Fisher, gives an intimation of the fascination 
of family, home, neighborliness and natural 
beauty hovering over the mountain-side near 
Arlington, Vermont. ‘We call ourselves real 
country dwellers, you know, all-the-year-round, 
rooted-to-the-soil folks, who rejoice in the possi- 
bility of natural life which comes to every member 
of a family living in the country,” she goes on to say. 
And she takes great delight in the fact that their thir- 
teen-year-old son has a forge, if you please, and is already 
a pretty good little iron-worker. On the mountain-side is the 
larger canvas for the steady application of artistry and creative 
genius, for on this broad field the writer and her husband, who 
is a reviewer and critic, are carrying on a program of successful 
reforestation together with home-making. 

In this atmosphere moves the personality of one of America’s 
outstanding women, who gave me a cordial welcome one sum- 
mer day. 

“I shall be delighted to see you,’”’ wrote Mrs. Fisher, “and 
am writing down the fourteenth on my calendar for the day 
of your visit; but you must be prepared for a very simple 
mountain home. We have always tried to make it the back- 
ground rather than the occupation of our busy lives.” 

Before receiving this letter, I should have said in all sincerity 
that nothing could increase my desire to meet Dorothy Can- 
field. For to me she seems, and long has seemed, the foremost 
living American woman writer. She is, as has been truly said 
of her, more than a novelist, tho her novels are of the very first 
rank; she is a well-rounded woman of letters. 

In every field of literature which she has entered she has 
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Homes of Outstanding 
¢ American Women 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


Famous Writer Moves Among Scenes 
Ruled by Neighborliness and 
the Craftsman Instinct 


shown herself preeminently sane, intellectual, wholesome, 
sincere, understanding, charming. Her natural versatility is 
great; and this natural versatility has been fostered and devel- 
oped by an unusually varied life: born in the Middle West, 
tho of New England stock, the daughter of a famous educator, 
she herself received her education not only at several different 
schools and colleges in the United States, but at educational 
institutions in Europe as well. 

Upon her marriage to John R. Fisher of Philadelphia, she 
went to live at Arlington, Vermont, in the small house originally 
intended for one of the “hands’’ on her grandfather’s farm. 
When the World War broke out, long before the United States 
entered it, she and Mr. Fisher both went to France, taking 
their little family with them, and engaged in war work of the 
most important and active character. 

They remained in Europe until 1919, and since that time 
tho making their home in Vermont, where Dorothy Canfield 

has been active as the only woman member of the State 

Board of Education, and in club and community work, 
they have returned to Europe frequently and for long 

> sojourns. 
It is such a background, and such experiences, 
that have made possible not only “The Bent 
Twig” and “The Squirrel Cage”’ but the superb 
translation of Papini’s “Life of Christ”; not 
only “Rough Hewn,” “The Home Maker” 
and “Her Son’s Wife” but “The Day of 
Glory” and “Home Fires in France,” the 
most wonderful stories, in my opinion, 
which came out of the war. Dorothy 
Canfield writes of what she knows. And 
the range of her knowledge is broad and 


eep. 
So, as I have said, my desire to know her in 


There is nothing about the cozy dining room to 
suggest that it was once an old woodshed 
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the flesh has long been so great that nothing could 
increase it until t received her letter. But when I 
read that line, “We have always tried to make our 
home the background and not the occupation of our 
busy lives,” I wanted to meet her more than ever! 
For in a sentence she had summed up the sin of 
which so many of us are guilty, the sin of allowing 
our housekeeping to overshadow our home-making, 
and at one and the same time had revealed that she 
herself had not fallen into this sin. “The simple 
mountain home” and its owner beckoned me irre- 
sistibly. And, taking my three sons with me, I 
started by motor from my own home in New Hamp- 
shire, crossed the Connecticut River into Vermont, 
and sped, first south and then west, across the Green 
Mountain state. 

It was a morning of veiled sunshine and soft 
shadows, a quiet, demure, New Englandy sort of a 
day. We lunched by the roadside, in a sloping, 
rocky pasture pricked with pines; made the sharp 
ascent of Peru Mountain shortly afterwards, and 
swung into fashionable Manchester a little after ' 
two in the afternoon. From there it is only eight 
miles over a smooth state road to Arlington. But in 
Arlington village, a lovely, shaded place of Colonial 
houses, white pillars, wide lawns and stately trees, 
we found, upon inquiry, that we had overshot our 
mark. We should have turned, it appeared, “up the mountain” 
about two miles away; the ‘Fisher Place” was not actually in 
the vil ; it was “out back.” 

Retracing our steps, we discovered, not without some search- 
ing, the steep, stony, narrow road which we had missed before. 
We turned up it; and a few minutes later caught sight of two 
small frame houses, one of which, we felt sure, must be our 
destination. On the sloping stretch before the nearer and 
smaller one—a cottage nestled so closely into its surroundings 
that it seemed a part of them—a garden full of blossoming 
purple and creamy-yellow iris stretched like a field of the cloth 
of gold. 





ROM the deep, low veranda of the cottage—a veranda 

with a glass roof over which canvas had been stretched 
and which was supported by slender white birch poles—a small, 
soft-haired, soft-voiced woman stepped forth to meet us. A 
woman very simply dressed in a figured cotton gown, over which 
she had slipped a white woolen sweater, and wearing the heel- 
less, rush-bottomed canvas shoes of the Basque country; a 
woman evidently unconcerned with the non-essen- 
tials of personal adornment, not because she 
despised them, but because her life was crowded 
with more important interests; a woman with fresh, 
rosy color, a mobile mouth, laughing eyes; a woman 
you would have called, at first glance, “pretty,” 
only to realize an instant later how inadequate the 
adjective had been; a woman at one and the same 
time cordial and reserved: a woman of intellect, of 
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The cottage at right in the photograph above is the Fisher home 


power and of sweetness; a woman of true home-making instinct. 

Dorothy Canfield. 

She made us immediately welcome. We must all rest, she 
said, for a few minutes in the deep chairs scattered over the 
stone floor of the porch while we “got acquainted’’; then the 
boys must be off for a game of tennis with Sally, her seventeen- 
year-old daughter, leaving the two mothers to talk together. 
And when the youngsters, accompanied by two rollicking dogs, 
had been happily dispatched, we lingered on the porch a little 
longer, before beginning our inspection of the tiny house. 

“When I was married,” Dorothy Canfield told me, “and 
announced my intention of coming to Arlington to live, I was 
offered my choice of two family houses—large, dignified houses 
that would have taken all my time and strength to look after, 
even if I had had several servants to help me. I chose, instead, 
to come here, to this tiny cottage, to do practically all my own 
work, to take care of my own children, and still to have plenty 
of leisure left for outdoor sports and occupations, and for my 
writing. In summer, we play a great deal of tennis, and in 


winter the tennis court is flooded to (Continued on page 74 














Mrs. Fisher and Sally like to play 
tennis. When the game is over the 
favorite resting place is the great 
concrete bench on the pine-covered 


hillside 





Whether to answer the call of the out- 
of-doors or to enjoy the friendly fire- 
side is the winter question that an- 
nually confronts the Fishers 








Gott Ligh ting 


LENORE GASKILL ROWE 


ACK in the days when flickering candles 
and smoky lamps were the only means 
of lighting, rooms were large and it 

was very costly to light a home evenly and 
well. Isolated splotches of light seemed to 
make the darkness still darker, and the 
flickering, unshaded liglit against the black- 
ness was extremely hard on the eyes. . Early 
to bed and early to rise was the only possible 
rule of life. 

But all the time men were striving to 
lengthen their daylight hours to make them- 
selves independent of the sun. Methods of 
lighting were experimented with, in an 
effort to make them practical and eccnomi- 
cal. As a result, today we have reliable, 
clear, electric light available at the touch of 
a button. 

Light decorates and beautifies if used 
rightly. With the too free use of unshaded 
light, the glare blinds rather than aids the 
eyes; the resulting tendency is to use too 
little light, and this strains the eyes. If there 
is too much contrast between light and 
shadow, if we can see the filament of 
the lamp or the outline of the lamp 


The interesting table lamp at 
upper right consists of a 
bronse vase upon a marble 
base; a French print in soft 
rose color decorates its parch- 

ment shade 


Just above, a painted parch- 
ment shade in black and 
rose tops a very soft green 
glase vase. At left is a 
trimly slender base and 
spreading silk shade, ail in 
Chinese red and gold 
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Above, a good-sized floor lamp with iron 

base and tan parchment shade gives height 

and color as well as light to a corner of 
the living room 


thru its shade, we are punishing our eyes. Correct 
lighting means plenty of light well shaded so that 
there will be no glare or dazzle, and so placed that 
there will be no reflected glare. Frosted bulbs are 
an aid in preventing glare, and plenty of wall 
switches and appliance outlets properly placed add 
to the convenience of electric lighting. 

When ‘is your living room most attractive? By 
day with sunshine streaming thru the windows, or 
at night in the mellow light of cleverly placed 
lamps? Soft, pleasing, even illumination, and light 
well distributed and appropriately shaded will add 
charm and color to any room. 

Ceiling fixtures are not ordinarily as satisfactory 
in the living room as portable lamps, for they are 
generally glaring. If ceiling fixtures are already in- 
stalled they should be given every attention neces- 
sary to reduce the glare. The shade should be of 
dense material and of such shape that the light 
sources are not visible. They should be used only 
when necessary and portable lamps should be available for 
the quiet hours in the living room. 

Wall brackets are chiefly of decorative value and they should 
be equipped with dense shades and small frosted lamps. Parch- 
ment and textiles are satisfactory materials for shades for wall 
brackets. The shades on the wall brackets can be made to tone 
in with the color scheme of the room and with the draperies. 
Warm tones of gold, dull orange and rose are particularly 
attractive and give a warm light to the room. Where a blue 
shade is wanted you can soften and ‘“warm”’ the light by having 
the lining of gold or rose. Amber frosted lamps also help keep 
a blue shade from giving a cold, unpleasant light. 

Portable lamps qualify completely in the lighting of the 
living room. Table lamps, bridge lamps and floor lamps can be 
used to give individuality. With an adequate supply of port- 
able lamps placed where they will throw light just where it is 
needed you will be able to obtain a range of lighting effects and 
the occupants of the room will be sure of finding comfortable 
places for reading or for other activities. 

A small living room should have at least four baseboard out- 
lets, and a room 14x24 feet should have at least six, or one 
outlet for each fifty square feet of floor area. 

When purchasing a decorative portable lamp it is well to 
sit in a chair near it, if it is a floor lamp, or close to the table 
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The square lamp base at right, 
hand painted in blue and yellow 
and black enamel, has an angu- 
lar shade of silk painted dull 
green and finished at top and 
bottom with wide braid 


The amusing little lamp at left 

below has a wood base and parch- 

ment shade, painted alike in gay, 

strong colors. Next to it is a 

lovely old oil lamp with a Colo- 
nial shade in green 


upon which it rests, if it is a table lamp. 

Three heights of floor lamps are useful. 
The tallest, containing a device for obtain- 
ing a powerful upward light, should not be 
less a sixty-five inches, but in rooms 
with high ceilings it may be higher. The 
ordinary floor lamp which supplies only 
direct downward light is about sixty inches 
in height. A miniature floor lamp fifty 
inches in height will be found useful as a 
reading lamp. 


‘THE table lamps vary considerably in 
height. They should give a reasonable 
spread of light if-they are to be used for 
reading, which should be demonstrated 
when you are purchasing such a lamp. A 
room 14x24 feet can take care of as many 
as eight or ten portables. A good arrange- 
ment would be two on the library table, 
one floor lamp, one miniature floor lamp 
for reading, or a bridge lamp, two small 
lamps on the mantel, or one pair of candle- 
sticks with pendant prisms, or a pair of 
torcheres placed at either side of the fire- 
place, a medium-sized lamp for the desk, 
and one small decorative lamp for a console 
table or bookcase. Lamps are just as 
decorative as any bric-a-brac and they are 
as useful as you care to make them. 

In selecting table lamps you should first 
consider height and diameter. The bottom 
diameter of the lamp should be two or three 
inches more than the height of the e 
portion of the lamp. The height of the 
shade, including fringe ‘f used, should be 
more than one-third the height of the 
lamp. Note that ti > 'atter does not include 
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the electric bulb and socket, but only that 
part of the lamp which is exposed when the 
shade is in proper position. 

A plain lamp base should have a deco- 
rative shade, and a decorated base should 
have a plain shade of silk or plain parch- 
ment. The shade should be beautiful when 
lighted as well as when unlighted. When 
all the lamps are lighted they should pro- 
duce color harmony, but this does not mean 
that they should all be alike. 

All the warmer colors should be chosen 
for shades. The modern electric lamps for 
the home are all frosted on the inside and 
should never be seen thru or below the 
shade. 

Very beautiful lamps can be made at 
home with little expense. 
Perhaps you have a piece 
of rare old pottery, a Cloi- 
sonne vase, or an old-fash- 
ioned glass oil lamp. 1 have 
seen some old-fashioned hand- 
modeled bean pots converted 
into most effective bases. 
After selecting such an un- 
usual base you can have it 
wired at little cost. You can 
make (Continued on page 93 


At immediate Icft is a beautifully for- 

mal lamp with a French base of green 

and rose, and a parchment shade. Be- 

low is pictured a good type of bridge 

lamp, with a parchment shade smartly 
banded in red 
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ample Plumbing OReparrs 


G. H. DACY 


OU have heard of the woman who could 

take a hairpin and fix anything from a 

clock toa washing machine. Hairpins may 
be out of style, but you’d be surprised to know 
what you can do with a piece of bent wire if the 
sink or lavatory begins to show a contrary 
disposition. 

Your family budget as annually prepared 
probably makes an allowance for plumbing 
repair bills which can be shaved to the minimum 
by the average householder’s doing much of the 
work himself. 

A few simple tools and a little knowledge 
about what to do and how to do it will convert 
some of your spare time into a plumbing system 
in perfect condition for autumn and winter use. 

A wrench in time may prevent a 
clogged pipe or disastrous leaks in 
tanks or pipes. In case a pipe freezes, 
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Below is a home-made tank repairer, 

showing how the link of toggle bolt is 

passed thru a hole in the tank. In the 

circle is shown the operation of clean- 

ing out a sink trap by removing plug 
and draining pipe contents 
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Brass Washer 
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do you know how to thaw it properly? Are 
you familiar with the repairing of faucets, the 
replacement of packing and washers, the installa- 
tion of stop, waste and ball cocks, the adjustment of 
flush valves on tanks, the removal of scale from water 

backs and coils and the repair of cracked laundry tubs? 
These are plumbing jobs which the amateur workman can 
perform. 

Rust and dirt frequently clog water pipes. To clean them, 
tie a length of small, strong cord to each end of a two-foot 
piece of chain. Tie one of the cord ends to a stiff wire. Push 
the wire thru the pipe so that it will carry along the cord and 
chain. Then by means of the cords, pull the chain back and 
forth thru the water pipe until it is clean. The dirt can be 
flushed out with water. Long pipe lines may be opened at 
intervals and cleaned efficiently in this way. 

You can also clean a dirty pipe by the use of a swab or wire 
brush attached to a small rod of brass or steel. An easy system 
of cleaning consists in pouring a small amount of ordinary 
muriatice acid into the water pipe. A mixture of one part of 
acid and seven parts of water allowed to stand overnight in a 
rusty one-inch pipe will clean the line satisfactorily. After the 
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Above is shown a common type of water 
faucet, with body unscrewed from tailpiece. 
At the left is an ordinary compression faucet. 
The first operates on the lever and plunger 
principle and the second on the screw prin- 
ciple. Familiarity with the various parts 
will enable you to make repairs intelligently. 
Usually the trouble is in the rubber washer 
or ball 
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acid has worked, the pipe should be 
flushed thoroly with water to carry away 
the rust, dirt and other foreign material. 

One thing to remember when you 
install your plumbing or make replace- 
ments is to insert a ““T’’ branch instead 
of an elbow at every abrupt turn. The 
unused leg of such a branch can be 
plugged. Whenever potential trouble 
occurs, this plug can be removed. The 
owner can thus have ready access to 

airty, clogged or frozen pipes. 

Often waste pipes and traps become foul 
with dirt collection and grease accumula- 
tion. If there is a clean-out plug, this 
must be unscrewed and the debris 

washed out or pulled out with a bent 
wire. A small rubber force cup which 
costs about fifty cents can frequently be 
used in the removal of small obstructions 
from pipes and traps. The cup is placed 
over the fixture outlet and the fixture is 
partially filled with water. The wooden 
handle of the cup is then worked rapidly up 
and down. It causes alternate expulsion of the 
water from beneath the cup and suction upward 
thru the pipe or trap. Where a trap is clogged with 
grease, hair or lint, a strong stick may be used successfully 
in digging out such material. Chemical solvents which can be 
obtained at your drug store or grocery may also be used. 

A coil spring cable which costs about $1.50 may have to be 
purchased for dislodging or hooking obstructions in water- 
closets or other inaccessible traps or pipes. These augers are 
usually one-half an inch in diameter and from three to twenty- 
five feet long. One man turns the crank while another guides 
the auger into the trap and aids in keeping the coil free of folds 
and kinks. Stoppages are usually caused by newspapers, rags 
matches, bottles, garbage or the tops of tin cans in traps and 
pi 
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If one of your water pipes freezes this winter, do not make 
the mistake of attempting to thaw the middle section of the 

ipe first. If this is done, the expansion of the water confined 
™ ice on both sides may burst the pipe. When thawing a water 
pipe, always work toward the supply (Continued on page 80 
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HE boy and his dog— 

what a wealth of dear 

memories, association, 
glamor, sentiment, comes with 
the phrase! What visions it 
calls up—visions of long hikes, romping on the lawn, fishing, 
prowling mysteriously thru the woods to learn the lore of the 
wild! 

Ana yet the pets, whether one or a thousand generations 
removed from primitive wildness, cannot prove satisfactory 
to their human companions in their domestic environments, 
unless they are given comfort and good care to take the place 
of primeval freedom and untrammeled ranging in fenceless 
meadows and forests. 

Children alone cannot adequately take care of them, how- 
ever they may love 
them. The supervision 
of older members of 
the family is necessary. 

First, let us consider 
the needs of the family 
dog. Pal should be fed 
clean food regularly— 
not more than twice 
every day. The amount 
of food given a dog 
varies according to the 
breed, age, weight and 
activity of the animal. 
A pup that romps and 
plays all day long has 
an enormous appetite 
and needs more food 
than it will when it is 
a sedate old doggie. 

Plenty of bone; fresh 
meat at least once a 
day three times a week; 
meat cooked with or 
without carrots or corn 
meal, and dog biscuit, 
are the foods that 
should appear on the 
bill of fare of the aver- 
age canine. Sport may 
be very fond of choco- 
lates or ice cream cones, 
but give them to him 
stingily lest you would 
have him become ill. It 
is sometimes difficult to 
teach an old dog to eat 
dog biscuit if he did not 
form a taste for them 
when a pup. To try to 
force him to live on 
them is much like get- 
ting a New England 
grandparent to eat 
chow mein frequently. 
Start your dog eating 
the right foods as soon 
as you — him home. Given the opportunity, dogs drink 
quantities of water. We keep two small pails filled with fresh 
water, one in the basement and one on the lawn, for Bill. He 
empties them both with great enjoyment several times a day. 


If a dog is washed in the spring, fall or winter, he should be 

dried thoroly before he is let out of doors if he is to escape 
pneumonia. Many kennel men advise against bathing dogs 
before they are a year old. A thoro daily brushing will be all 
that the ordinary out-of-door dog needs to keep neat. 

For winter sleeping quarters, a dog needs a reasonably warm, 
dry place to sleep. In summer, he should never be tied so that 
he has to remain in the sun. A gunny sack filled with straw 
and covered over with an old coat or rug makes a bed for the 
dog. For sanitary reasons the bed should be changed once a 
month at least. When a dog sleeps in an unheated basement, 
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Household Pets need Yutelligent Care 


EDNA KNOWLES KING 


You Humans Deprived Them of Wild 
Freedom—Now Give Them Comfort 






All set for a hike on a crisp autumn morning 






the bed should be set up on 
bricks or in a box, for dogs 
are liable to rheumatism, if 
subjected to damp and cold. 

The dog that is overfed 
and underexercised is likely to be cross. If possible, let your 
dog have the run of the yard. Let the children take him with 
them on their hikes over the hills after flowers and down to the 
beach on picnics. If you fear that your pup dog will ruin your 
new plantings or chase cars provide him with a long, narrow 
yard of his own, a dog run, if you please. Our neighbors have 
one that is as ornamental as a trellis or a summerhouse. 

If your dog shows distemper symptoms (loss of appetite, 
bloodshot eyes, hurried breathing, irregularity of the bowels 
and running nose) call a veterinarian, He will give the dog a 
physic and will order 
complete rest. Con- 
centrated foods in liq- 
uid form will take the 
place of the usual foods. 
The eyes may be 
washed out with a mild 
solution of boric acid. 
If there is a grownup 
member of the fainily 
who is willing to take 
care of the sick animal, 
it should not be taken 
to the dog hospital, for 
the strange quarters 
will distress it. 


GIMILARLY, if a 
pet dog or cat suf- 
fers a broken limb, let 
the veterinary surgeon 
come to the house and 
put the splints on. 
That is all that is 
necessary. Animal 
hospitals are often 
crowded so that it is 
impossible to keep the 
distemper “patients” 
segregated from those 
suffering from acci- 
dents. Thus there is 
danger of contagion 
from one animal to the 
other. 

Three or four appli- 
cations of sulphur and 
vaseline are generally 
enough to cure the 
mange. (Don rubber 
gloves before rubbing 
it on, of course.) 

Cats need plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and 
good food if they are to 
be healthy. Contrary 
to what most people 
think, a well-fed cat is a better mouser than a half-starved one. 
A thin cat is too listless to hunt well. 

Tabby should be fed at least twice a day. Fine, sharp broken 
bones like fish bones should never be given to cats for they are 
likely to lodge in the animals’ throats. Meat should be fed in 
limited quantities. Milk should be fed daily. 

Rabbits make interesting, inexpensive pets for children, 
altho they are bothersome if not properly housed. An excellent 
rabbit run and house may be made as follows: To enclose the 
run, use wire netting, setting it into the ground about eighteen 
inches to prevent their digging it out. If the permanency of the 
pen does not warrant spending the amount of time and labor 
necessary to set the netting into the ground, bend the lower 
edge 18 inches inward and cover with dirt. The netting should 
stand a yard high at the least with six inches of the upper part 
bent in to prevent the rabbits climbing (Continued on page 70 
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A man’s room must be s.urdy and masculine in character, with comfort a dominant trait 


OMore @olor in the Bedroom 


ROSS CRANE 


HE bedroom generally is the 
“poor relation” among the rooms 
of the house, getting the cast- 
offs, hand-me-downs and left-overs in 
the way of decorative essentials and 
sometimes of furniture. The reason for this may be found in 
the opening words of a song which Alton Packard used to sing: 


“Ah puts mah money on mah outside clothes. 
Case why? Dey shows!” 


It is natural and proper to put as much charm as possible in 
the more public rooms of the house, such as the living room, 
dining room, and sunroom. For not only do we entertain our 
guests in those rooms but most of the family life is carried on 
in them. In making this part of the house as comfortable and 
attractive as possible we enrich and sweeten fhe home life 
and provide what might be called ‘‘drawing power’’ for the 
home. 

It is, nevertheless, too bad to neglect the bedrooms, for com- 
fort of both eye and body is needed in every room of the house. 
But here is another thing to consider when planning a bed- 
room: it is the one room in the house which is devoted to the 
use of one or at most two persons, which means that the bed- 
room affords the one opportunity for intreducing the indi- 
vidual note, the element of personality. 

Now the most fascinating thing in the world is human 
personality. As human beings we are more intensely interested 
in people thaninanything else. An interior that reflects the per- 
sonality of its occupant possesses a charm that is as delightful 
as it is rare. 

It is very difficult to introduce this elusive element into rooms 
which are devoted to the use and enjoyment of several persons, 
altho it is found now and then in living rooms and libraries and 
even in dining rooms. And I have seen sunrooms that expressed 
a definite individuality and spirit. But rooms which are used 
by one or not more than two persons offer real opportunity for 
introducing personality into their furnishing and decorating. 

‘For this reason a charaeterless, stiff, soll and uninteresting 
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Rooms Have Complexions 
Just As Persons Have 


bedroom is a rather tragic thing, and, 

unfortunately, these adjectives ade- 

anne describe the great majority 

rooms. They lack color, to 

bog n with, and that makes them 

cold; they lack pattern and that makes them uninteresting. 
They lack personality and that renders them characterless. 

Now, while it is impossible to make a room express person- 
ality in any such degree as it can be portrayed by means of a 
portrait on canvas, it is quite possible by means of the colors 
used in a room and the choice of fabrics, furniture and small 
accessories, to indicate the sex, complexion, taste and color 
preferences of its occupant in such ample measure as to suggest 
much of the personality of that person. 

Let me illustrate this fact by outlining schemes for furnishing 
and decorating five different bedrooms, the first being for a 
woman of the blonde type. 

“Pink and white” is a stock phrase used to describe fair- 
complexioned persons. I will use these as two of the colors, 
choosing for the third apple-green as the foil or perfect back- 
ground for the pink, since green is the complementary of red. 
And since green, as is well known, forms a most effective back- 
ground for the Titian-haired type of beauty I will use it as the 
dominant hue and splash a good measure of it into the back- 
ground of the room itself; that is, into the walls. 


ALLPAPER in subdued shades of green, rose or pink, 

white and orchid on a soft gray or green ground with the 
woodwork matching the background of the wallpaper will make 
a charming wall treatment. 

For draperies use glazed chintz in roseate pink, or figured 
chintz or cretonne in stronger and fresher hues of the wall 
colors, finishing off the bottom and inner edges with one or two 
rows of ruffles in rosy pink and delicate green. Glass curtains 
may be of white scrim or marquisette.  - 

One large rug in dull olive-green should be used if the 
draperies are figured, or small hooked or rag rugs in the colors 
of the room when plain draperies are chosen. 

The bedspread, when used with figured draperies, will be 
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colors of the room. 

Cover one chair in deep pink, and slip- } 
cover a second chair or chaise lounge with 
chintz. 

The furniture will be painted a soft 
green with floral or line decorations in the 
room colors, and the lamp shade will be 
of pink silk. 

avender is another color much favored 
by blondes; a delightful color it is in deco- 
ration, especially when used with its com- 
plementary, yellow-orange, and with its 
component parts, which are blue and rose. 
Unusual effects can be created by adding 
to these colors accents of purple and green. 

Again we begin by getting the controlling 
or dominant color, lavender, into the 
walls. This may be done by painting them 
a pale lavender or by papering them in a 
lavender paper having a design in yellow, 
green, violet and rose. This introduces all 
the colors into the background of the room 
and insures a balanced distribution of the 
colors thruout the room. 

With the painted walls it will be well to 
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plain rose. poplin or taffeta. With plain ee — 
draperies it will be figured chintz in the cc -- : 








use figured fabrics for draperies and bed- 


spread; these may be of cretonne or glazed Without the cretonne bed hangings and slip cover this room would be bleak and cheerless 
chintz in all the colors of the room, empha- despite the charming late Colonial furniture and beautiful mantel piece 


sizing the lavender by_means of ruffles or 
bandings in that color. A second row of 
ruffles in yellow will add an extra touch of 
interest and colorfulness. With papered 


walls plain fabrics or those in unobtrusive stripes are prefer- Maple furniture will contribute another pleasing note of 
able. Silk taffeta, glazed chintz or mercerized poplin may be yellow or the furniture may be painted lavender or soft green. 
used, or rayon silk, not forgetting ruffles as a finish both for In either case I would advise introducing one small table or 
draperies and valance. ; chair in a Chinese lacquer red. 

One or two chairs may be covered or slip-covered, one in a Choose a bedspread in lavender with bandings of yellow and 
figured cretonne, one in yellow-orange. Lamp shades may be of green or yellow and violet, and have chintz draperies in 
lavender silk edged with delicate yellow. lavender, yellow, green and rose, with the same colors in 
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Restfulness and quiet simplicity pervade this room, which unmistakably belongs 
to a woman 


ruffled edgings on both draperies and valances. 

Not all brunettes find yellow suitable as a back- 
ground, but many do and that royal color in all its 
shades and tints, running from cream, gold, ecru 
and straw color up to golden yellow and orange and 
downward thru the tans to golden brown affords 
splendid opportunities for individual and unusual 
decorative effects. A bouquet on the table before 
me in which yellow, orange and blue flowers are 
displayed against a wealth of greenery and set off 
by a blue-green bowl provides me with my color 
scheme, to which I will add a touch of red for good 
measure. : 


EGINNING our scheme at the walls again, the 
simplest but least characterful treatment would 
be to paint or paper them in one of the tans or, 
better, in gold. A more interesting handling would 
be to paint them in a stippled finish of golden yellow 
on a darker shade of the same color. If the walls are 
to be papered, a grass cloth design in tan, gold, soft 
blue and green will be effective or, for a north room, 
a floral design in dull blues, tans, browns and rose 
on a yellow ground would be charming. 

With plain walls I would use cretonne or glazed 
chintz draperies similar in design to that in the wall- 
paper just described. With figured walls a plain 
fabric, perhaps glazed chintz, poplin or silk, match- 
ing the yellow in the wallpaper and finished with 
bandings in old blue, would be appropriate. For the 
bedspreads use yellow silk, mercerized poplin or 
sateen with old blue bandings or ruffles, or a figured 
fabric with a double row of ruffles in yellow and blue 

Here again the upholstery should be utilized ‘ur 
conveying more color and pattern interest into the 
scheme. A slip-cover in the figured material and 
one chair covered in yellow with edgings of old blue 
would help to distribute the colors in balanced pro- 
portions. Make or buy lamp shades of yellow edged 
with old blue and lined with orange, and finally add 
one piece of orange pottery as an accent. 

For the great majority of women of dark coloring 
and hair, red in nearly all of its many shades and 
tints is a favorite color, and rose bedrooms are 
especially favored. But the (Continued on page 56 





The last-Growing Garden Olub Movement 


Z. WETMORE 


President, The Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 


ET Us Spray.” This is the unique motto of the garden 

club of Ridgewood, New Jersey, of which more later. 

But the club is unique in another way in that it admits 

only men. And thereby it accents the force of the fast-growing 

garden club idea in that it shows the recent astonishing interest 
of men in the subject of amateur gardening. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that the men should 
monopolize this movement, by any means. But the increasing 
interest of men in the hundreds of garden clubs that are spring- 
ing up like magic all over the United States is an encouraging 
symptom and one which causes one to be more hopeful for the 
welfare of the nation at large. 

What is home without a garden? And what is a garden with- 
out a home? 

This phenomenal recent increase in home gardening causes 
one to believe that the 
home and the touch of the 


In the large city, in the smaller city and in the country, the 
principles of landscape designing and the proper planting, 
cultivation and care of trees and plants are not generally 
known. To satisfy the desire of the people for beautiful sur- 
roundings these things must be studied and taught. In response 
to this need a type of organization has been developed all over 
America, which is generally known as the garden club. 

Such clubs have many and various other names, but usually 
bear the simple but not altogether accurate name of garden 
club. They are sometimes called flower club, floral society, 
improvement society, civic improvement club and similar 
names. Sometimes the garden club is merely a branch of a 
chamber of commerce or of a horticultural society, or some 
similar organization; but whatever names they have, all have a 
similarity of purpose and activity which entitles them to the 

) mage designation of gar- 
en club. 

The garden club is of 








soil are working, by some 
mysterious inter - related 
process, to counteract the 
artificial tendencies that 
come with a civilization 
which overreaches itself. 
When the human body is 
attacked by disease, nature 


What Is Your Garden Club Doing? 


HE garden club idea is “taking the country,” The Garden Clubs of 
there’s no doubt about it. Mr. Wetmore’s timely 
article affords a revelation, and much valuable infor- be 


| American origin. The first 
one was organized in 1904 

in Philadelphia and was in- 

corporated in 1908. 


America organization was 
in Philadelphia in 
1913. The National Garden 


musters what are called 
“anti-bodies”’ to repel the 
enemy. The action is auto- 
matic. It seems that the 
garden club idea is one of 
the anti-bodies that nature 
has provided to resist the 
ills of an artificial existence. 

One of the most remark- 
able changes now taking 
place in America is the 
rapid flow of the popula- 
tion from the smaller cities 
and farms to the large 
cities. For example, in a 
survey made of Harvey 
county, Kansas, which is a 
typical Kansas county, it 
was found that every town 
and village had lost popula- 
tion during the last year 
and that the county itself 
had lost in population. 


mation as to what is being done in many clubs. 

In order to stimulate interest still further, Better 
Homes and Gardens will give $100 in prizes for the 
seven best letters on “What Our Garden Club Has 
Done for Our Community.” 

Letters must not exceed 500 words and must be in 
the hands of the Garden Club Contest Editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens before December 15, 1927. Any 
member of any garden club may compete, but each 
letter must give the name of the president or secretary 
of the writer's local club. The first prize will be $25, 
second $20, third $15. Fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
prizes will be $10 each. Material which does not win 
a prize but which is usable will be paid for at manu- 
script rate. 

In judging, the excellence and general helpfulness 
of the letters themselves will be principally considered, 
in order that entrants from smaller towns may have 
equal chance with those from large cities, where 
facilities may appear greater. Address all letters, 


Garden Club Contest Editor, Better Homes and Gar- 





Association was founded in 
1923, with the aim of a 
garden club in every town, 
a federation of clubs in 
every state and a national 
federation of garden clubs, 
and to promote the national 
observance of garden week. 


N 1913 there were only 

sixteen garden clubs in 
America. By 1922 there 
were fifty-eight clubs in 
twenty states and over six 
thousand members. Since 
1922 the number of clubs 
and of members has prob- 
ably increased tenfold. No 
definite statistics are avail- 
able. It has been stated 
that there are more than 
600 clubs. I believe there 


The smaller cities feel the 
effect of this. Recognizing 
the greater attractiveness 


dens, Des Moines, lowa. 








| must be at least 60,000 
members of garden clubs in 
the country today. 











and more beautiful sur- 
roundings to be found in the 
larger cities, they are be- 
ginning to turn their attention to their own parks, public 
grounds and homes and to make them so attractive that 
their citizens will not want to leave them. 

The buildings, streets and sidewalks of cities have almost 
concealed the soil and left little place for plants to grow. Human 
beings soon tire of such artificial surroundings and seek more 
natural conditions of life. Consequently the large cities are 
pushing out into the surrounding country. Those who can 
afford to live in outlying rural communities do so. 


\ K TITHIN the cities extensive developments of parks, drives, 

boulevards and the beautification of the grounds about 
public buildings and schools are carried out to satisfy the same 
demand of the people for surroundings which approximate 
nature as nearly as possible and which relieve the harshness of 
the industrial and commercial life of the community. 

For those who are unable to go into the country for such 
recreation and surroundings, the city, thru its park systems, 
meets their demands for outdoor recreation in beautiful and 
natural environment. City planning and zoning now in vogue 
insure light, air and yard room to each individual family. 
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In Kansas, prior to 1923, 
there was but one garden 
club. -In 1924 there were 
three clubs. In 1926 there were eighteen garden clubs with a 
total membership in excess of six hundred. In 1927 Kansas has 
twenty-five clubs with a total membership of about 1,250. 

State federations of garden clubs have been formed in New 
York state, New Jersey, Ohio, North Carolina, Florida, Kansas, 
Illinois, Virginia, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Michigan. 

Most of the activities of garden clubs are manifested at their 
meetings. On the programs are usually lectures or addresses by 
speakers of note, and by authorities on various subjects related 
to ening. Some clubs study landscaping, botany, insects, 
birds, soils and weather. Some especially emphasize civic 
beautification. Others discuss vegetable growing and fruit 
raising. Many clubs at their meetings exchange plants and 
seeds among the members, and also distribute them among 
school children and in the poorer neighborhoods. Others make 
. _ feature of supplying flowers to hospitals and shut-in 
olks. 

Garden clubs develop social and friendly intercourse both 
among the members and among neighboring clubs and organi- 
zations which have similar aims. The garden club humanizes 
and socializes the gardener and his work. (Continued on page 68 
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Showing how the buttercup changed its gown to conform to its environment. Alt left is a leaf of delphinium, at right is the 
normal leaf of buttercup, in center a buttercup leaf that changed its shape 


ODo Plants Actually OKeason YD 


H. S. TILLOTSON 


LANTS that fish; plants that capture their food and can- and clams, and that the people who so ruthlessly pull up and 
not be deceived by substitutes; others that shrewdly destroy our wildflowers or mutilate shrubs and trees, needlessly 
adjust themselves to unusual environment; some that inflict suffering on these beautiful creatures. _ 
indulge in romance and compel their lovers to pursue them: While lecturing in London upon his discoveries, Sir Jagadis 
these are but a few of the leafy creatures that have often been explained that he could curtail the nervous impulse in its 
responsible for the query used as the title for this article. passage thru the plant structure, by using bandages with ice 


Those who have heretofore con- water or ether, thus inducing partial 
sidered flowers merely as bouquet paralysis, while the reverse effect might 
material or as garden ornaments be brought about by the use of stimu- 


and have not thought of them as 
individuals with nerves, instincts 
and perhaps intelligence, may be 
interested in the conclusion of the 
noted Hindu botanist, Sir Jagadis 
Chandra Bose, who recently an- 
nounced the result of a long series | / 


lants. When a plant is threatened with 
danger, it may appear to the casual ob- 
server to be entirely unconcerned, but 
Bose’s delicate instruments have appar- 
ently shown that it undergoes intense 
excitement. 

Bose’s recent report before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, has aroused much comment 
among plant authorities, some of whom, 
however, while freely admitting the 
value of his work, have taken exception 
to some of his conclu- 
sions. 

M. Gagnepain, a noted 
French botanist, has 
pointed out that most of 
the plants that have 
been credited with high- 
ly organized nervous sys- 
tems belong to the 
leguminous group, and 
he believes that their 
action is of an involun- 
tary nature. He has also 
expressed the view that 
plants are as insensible to 
pain as one’s fingernails and 

hair, which are also alive. 

Dr. H. 8S. Kellerman, Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
while not questioning Bose’s results, takes 
exception to some of the _ interpretations 
placed upon them. He feels that the latter’s 
theories regarding plant “hearts’’ and “nerves” 
are not as yet sufficiently substantiated: 


























of plant experiments. In his work, 
Bose used delicate instruments of 
his own invention, to record the 
nerve reactions and exhalations of 
plants. 

The Indian scientist claims to 
have confirmed the view held by 
many botanists that plants think, 
h feel and act in a manner remark- 
( 





ably like animals. That some plants possess 
a highly sensitive nervous system has long 
been recognized. The Moving Plant of Bengal, 
one of these, keeps its leaves in constant agita- 
3 tion, the extent of this activity depending upon 
| | the strength of the sunlight. Then there is the 
well-known Mimosa or Sensitive Plant, which 
instantly folds up its leaves upon being touched. 
: Of course, this action might be of a purely 
mechanical nature, but Sir Jaga- 
dis believes that by means of his ; 
instruments he has shown it tobe The hinged leaf of the Venus 
really controlled by the plant’s Fly Trap. The leaf at right 
brain,” located in its root sys- has closed on an insect victim 
tem, from which a nervous im- 
pulse is transmitted thru every 
fibre of the plant, and the leaves quickly close as a means of 
protection against threatened danger. One fact brought out by 
F Bose’s experiments is that thin plants are much quicker in 
hervous response than are stout ones. 
., If we accept the evidence presented by the Hindu scientist, 
it may be logical to assume that plants are at least as sensitive but whatever value may be ultimately placed 
to pain as are some of the low forms of sea life, such as oysters on Bose’s work, any § (Continued on page 55 
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Brick House that (arrtes Out 


HE small English-style house illustrated by the accom- 


OhEUnit Idea’/O 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


little porch, which shelters the entrance, that faces upon this 
garden from one end, and still another is comprised of the 


panying photograph and floor plans not only presents an 


exceptionally attractive 
outside appearance but has an 
uncommonly delightful in- 
terior. In fact, it is both out- 
wardly and inwardly a house 
of very distinctive and alto- 
gether charming design. 
Viewing it from the street, 
one finds this house, aside 
from being truly admirable in 
its entirety, possessed of a 
number of points that are 
especially interesting. One of 
these is the small wall-enclosed 
garden occupying the corner 
off the entrance; another is the 
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This house was designed for 

southern California. When 

building it in colder climates, 

the kitchen and screened porch 

might well be transposed in 

the plan, or the porch may be 
glassed in 


treatment accorded the brick 
work of the front walls. Even 
the roof, with its steep pitch 
and with its shingles laid in 
somewhat irregular courses, 
helps very materially in en- 
dowing the exterior with 
character and distinctiveness. 
Then, too, the slight terrac- 
ing of the grounds along the 
walk leading off from the 
driveway and the attractive 
planting about the front 
greatly enhance the street 
appearance of the house. 

The walled garden is partly 
paved and partly given over 
to the growing of flowers and 
shrubs and therefore in con- 
junction with the roofed 
porch not only constitutes 
a most inviting outdoor re- 
treat, delightfully secluded, 
but also lends charm to the 
entrance. 

The house is of brick, 
frame and stucco construc- 
tion. The stucco is finished 
in dull-toned gray, and the 
brick work is predominantly 
in brownish red coloring, with 
white mortar. The diamond- 
pattern effect discerned in the 
front wing wall is created by 
some of the brick being laid 
end-wise and slightly ex- 
tended from the common 
wall surface. This wall is 
further ornamented by a 


composition inset in the gable and by a sprinkling of pure 
white bricks. The brick work of the porch wall and gable, also 


noteworthy, effects a basket-weave 


(Continued on page 88 
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OPlan the Landscaping When 
You‘ Plan Your House 






FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 


Please observe the quaint walled-in garden 
attached to the house pictured on the opposite 


page. 


The sketch at right shows how this area 


would be developed in the proposed plan 


Below is given the complete plan for land- 
scaping the grounds of a house such as the one 
opposite. A planting list explaining the plan 


will be sent to any interested reader. 


Please 


address Subscribers’ Information Bureau, care 
of Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and enclose a stamp 
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Living Room 


PEARSE~ROBINSON landscape Architects 
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IMPLICITY and unity of arrangement bring more pleasure to 

the small lot owner than intricacy. If the use of each particular 

portion of the property is plainly grasped at a glance, if these 
portions are carefully knit together logically and with order like 
links in a chain, then the real success of the planis achieved. That 
is the goal of this plan. 

The informality of architectural style of a house like that shown 
on page 22 suggests an informal approach. A curving brick-bordered 
flagstone walk leading to the little terrace, with a glimpse of sculp- 
ture as an opening in the shrubs is passed, gives a taste of the 
interest to come. Passing thru the entrance gate, a delightful little 
nook is unfolded within the brick wall and outside the dining room 
windows. A miniature lily pool with flowers for reflection and a 
covered seat for rest and seclusion make of this spot a veritable 
outdoor living room. 

Passing into the house thru the hall to the library porch we find 
opening to our view a most imposing vista down a grassy lawn to 
a stone seat sparkling white in contrast to its evergreen foil of 
trees and shrubs. The apparent length of the vista is increased 
somewhat by pinching together the shrub border about two-thirds 
of the way down to the seat, marking this point with picturesque 
hawthorns to guard the view. 

Flowering shrubs border this lawn area, providing a continuance 
of interest in flower and fruit thruout the season. The highbush 
cranberry with its bright red berries is particularly attractive to 
birds and forms by its high dense growth an excellent screen against 
the neighboring lot on the one hand and the kitchen garden with 
its fenced enclosure on the other. Hydrangeas, flowering quince, 
mockorange and althea give a beautiful flower display. 


ROM the porch a stepping-stone path makes its circuitous way 
to the sculptured retreat and thru a bower of spiraea the front 
walk is reached. 

The kitchen court and other service dependencies are easily 
reached from the main lawn thru a gate in a rose-covered fence. 
The fence itself, of graceful design, shuts off the court from the 
kitchen garden laid out in most orderly fashion in beds and grass 
paths. Here small fruits, raspberries, currants, and gooseberries 
form a low border at the base of the fence which lends support to 
several kinds of grapes. There is even one plot for cut fiowers as 
these annuals grow so much better when planted in rows to allow 
cultivation than in the perennial border (Continued on page 81 
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ature. Jore jor Youthful “Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


Paper Mills on Wings 


HILDREN who study the history of 
the ancient folk of the earth learn 
that the Egyptians were among the 

first, and perhaps they were the very 
first, users of paper for writing. They 
invented it from the stem of a plant 
called papyrus, we are told, and that is 
how the word “paper” came into the 
English language. The real credit for 
manufacturing paper, however, 
should be given to a little creature 
with six legs and two pairs of 
wings. A certain kind of wasp, 
now known as the paper wasp, was 
making wood pulp into paper long 
before there were any men and 
women and children on the earth. The 
wasp has her paper mill machinery right 
with her all the time. She uses sound 
wood, either soft or hard, but she seems 
to prefer wood that has been seasoned 
by being exposed to the weather, rather 
than growing timber. When she finds a 
fence post, then, or some other wood 
surface that she can use, she shaves off a 
bit of it, makes it into a pulp with her 
tongue and jaws, and carries it away to 
the place where her nest is being built. 
There she works the pulp over again, 
mixing it with a sort of gum which she 
has in her mouth, and spreads the mass 
into a sheet, making it fast to the edge 
of whatever work she has already done. 
If you ever find an old nest left by this 
kind of wasp, you can see that the paper 
of which it is made is quite transparent 
and yet fairly tough and strong. 

Not so many years ago, nearly all the 
paper in this country and Europe was 
made from rags. One day in 1840, the 
story goes, a simple German paper- 
maker named Keller stepped on a de- 
serted wasp’s nest. It is well that the 
wasps had left it, for otherwise he might 
not have examined the material of which 
the nest was made. Soon afterwards, 
Keller and a friend who was a mechanic, 
studied the wasps’ labors and worked on 
the problem until they, too, could make 
paper from wood fiber. They found 
that paper made from spruce wood was 
especially fine for printing purposes. 
Several years later the idea was brought 
to the United States. And now, nearly 
all the paper in use comes from the for- 
ests. Just one issue of a Sunday paper 
in a large city takes all the spruce wood 
from ten acres of land—the growth of 
fifteen years. This is one great reason 
why more and more trees must be 
planted each year; the supply must be 
constantly kept up so that there may be 
plenty for paper and timber, and so that 
at the same time there may be many 
trees left for shade and beauty. 

Perhaps, had it not been for the tiny 
wasp and her skill, this way of making 
paper from wood pulp, which has made 
possible such a wealth of books and peri- 
odicals would not yet be known. 


A Plant That Grows Candles 


F you have ever had a bayberry candle 
burning in your home, you know how 
delightful its fragrance is, Its quaint 
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The ancestors of this wasp, liv- 

ing millions of years ago, were the 

first in the world to know how to 
make paper out of wood 






green coloring and its pungent perfume 
are as festive as can be. Bayberry 
candles are not so very common nowa- 
days, and they seem to belong to special 
occasions like Christ- 
mas or Thanksgiving 
or New Years or 
birthdays. 

There was a time 
when bayberry can- 
dles were not at all 
out of the ordinary. 
The colonists on the 
eastern coast and the 
early settlers farther 
west had neither ker- 
osene nor gas nor 
electricity to brighten 
their homes at night. 
A saucer of grease 
with a wick trailing 
out of it, a tallow 
taper, a bayberry 
candle, were about 
the only artificial 
lights folks had to 
use. 

Almost every fam- 
ily had to make their 
own candles and the 
supply had to be re- 
= quite often. A 

Yearly always the Wax-covered fruit 
children had to help japes the bayberry 
in the candle making. ha eed” deal 
Sometimes they had , es eae 
to place the wicks in 
the candle molds, 
ready for the melted 
wax or tallow to be poured in. Some- 
times they had to help fill the molds. 
Where tallow was scarce and bavberries 
were plenty, it was often the task of the 
boys and girls to go out and gather the 
material for making..the sweet-smelling 


of America 


tapers. Many a Puritan father and 
mother in Colonial days thought their 
little folks were better off gathering bay- 
berries than they would be playing and 
having a good time. 

The fruit of the bayberry is a little 
globe covered with a waxy substance. 
When enough of the berries had been 
gathered, they were boiled and the wax 
skimmed off to fill the candle 
molds. Several pounds of berries, 
it is said, were needed to make one 
pound of wax. 

Many bayberry bushes grew 
wild in olden times, all thru the 
northern states, and especially in 
the east. They will thrive in almost any 
kind of soil, no matter how poor; in sand 
they prosper particularly well. Bayberry 
shrubs are as much of an ornament on a 
home grounds nowadays, as bayberry 
candles are in a living room. Both are 
charming, not only for their attractive 
coloring and their fragrance, but also 
because they are a happy reminder of 
great-grandmother’s time. 


Autumn Ghosts 


F October is the month of Halloween 
witches and spooks, it is also the time 
when the leaves on the trees become 
ghosts of their summer selves. Surely 
no gayer goblins were ever seen than the 
leaves as they prance about in shades of 
yellow and crimson and mauve and wine 
and orange and bronze. The green of 
the leaf is the part 
which works for the 
tree all summer. When 
autumn comes, this 
green material is 
gradually drawn back 
into the twigs and 
branches of the tree 
because the tree can 
use it as food, and i. 
must not be wasted. 
Thus only the leaf's 
shell, or ghost, is left. 
The glorious colors 
are caused partly by 
the mineral matter 
which is left behind 
when the green dis- 
appears, and partly 
by the sunlight which 
filters thru the foli- 
age. The beautiful 
yellow of the birch 
leaves, for instance, is 
deepened and bright- 
ened when the sun 
shines thru them. 
Many folks think 
that Jack Frost must 
touch the leaves be- 
fore they will become 
brilliantly colore.t. 
This is not so, how- 
ever, for altho cool 
« weather may hasten 
the coloring, the changes would take 
place anyhow as soon as the tree is ready 
for them. Sometimes, if there is a very 
hard freeze while the leaves are still 
green, they must fall before they are 
ready, but fortunately (Cont. on p. 73 
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How foolish we were to think 






we couldn't own the home we wanted” 


Perhaps you, too, do not 
know how easy it is to 
own your home. 
Send for this FREE 
BOOK that shows you 
the secret of owning a 
better home than you 
ever dreamed of having. 


y 7 yg 


HESE people wished for 

a home for years—not 
just four walls and a roof, 
but the charming sort of 
home you would be proud 
to live in. They saw others 
moving into such homes—families whodidn’t 
have any more money than they did, or who 
weren't any better managers than they were. 

Finally, they did more than wish; they got the 
facts about home ownership. And then it all 
seemed so easy and simple that they won- 
dered why they hadn’t thought it possible 
before. 

Perhaps you, too, do not realize that you 
can get the sort of home you want right now. 
Do you know how much belp you can get to 
give your family this happiness? If you are 
able to save a little money, your banker, your 
employer, your builder, your lumber dealer 
and your realtor will a// help you make 
your dreams of a home come true. 

We have just published a free new book that 
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will show you she secret of getting this help. \t 
is written with the co-operation of eminent 
building authorities and clears up scores of 
questions that arise in the mind of everyone 
who is thinking of owning a home. This 
new book telis you facts that will surprise 
you about how easy it is to finance your 
home on a basis that will help protect your 
investment. It will help you select your con- 
tractor or judge a house already built. 





FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN houses already built, Celotex lines attics. 

Here, it will make your home cooler in summer; 

warmer in winter; add an attractive extra 

room; and save more fuel money than it costs. It 

is also used to line basements, garages, and for 
remodeling work. 











The sign of a 


well-built house 


—comfortable in any weather, low in 
upkeep cost and high in re-sale valne. 


YSTRONGER Y COOLER 
¥ 
QUIETER 


YLess Costly ¢ 








Y WARMER 





CELOTEX 


5 POINT 


DOE- ¢ 





This book is FREE 


This book clears up scores of questions. 
Look at these chapter ings: “Can 
1 Afford 1t?—W bere Shall We Live? 
Ready For You — Getting 
The Money — Building It Right.” 
These facts are invaluable to anyone 
who wants to build or buy. Fillin 
the coupon and mail it right now. — 


— Helps 


Moreover, this book will 
show you how you can own 
a better home than you ever 
dreamed possible. It will 
tell you about Celotex the 
amazing 5-point material 
that makes homes (1) strong- 
er, (2) cooler in summer, (3) 
quieter, (4) warmer in win- 
ter, (5) less costly to heat. 
Such homes resell readily. 
They are the kind that 
modern home-seekers de- 
mand. 


Send for this bookNOW 


Every man who is renting 
owes it to himself and to his family to read 
this book. It is the first step toward the best 
investment you will ever make — toward 
greater family happiness and a higher stand- 
ing in your community. 

Don’t put off this important matter another 
day. This valuable book will be sent free and 
places you under no obligation. Send for 
your copy right now! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal 
cities (See telephone books for addresses) 


Sales Distributors throughout the World 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Limited, Montreal 


RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY 
CELOTEX 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

CD Please send me the book, “‘You Can Own That Home,” and 
the Celotex Building Book. 








Approximate price..-.....---------------- ee 


© I am interested in using Celotex in my present home. 
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Carl Van Doren, who, with his brother Mark 
wrote “American and British ‘ iterature 
Since 1890” 


N October, along with the ending of 
] vacation, the opening of school, the 

ordering of coal and all the other 
fall activities, the women’s clubs begin 
to buzz with anticipation and the pro- 
gram chairmen to wear that worried 
expression. ‘‘What shall our year’s pro- 
gram be?” they ask their committees, 
and the committee members pucker their 
brows with anxiety. 

When I undertook to edit the book 
department of Better Homes and Gardens 
it was with the idea of laying special 
emphasis on family books. This is still 
my purpose, and if I seem to digress now 
and then, I have a reason for it. Mother’s 
club is, or ought to be, closely related in 
its activities to Mother’s daily job. It is 
an extension of the home, a place to 
which Mother goes for inspiration and 
spiritual refreshment as well as for really 
helpful information. And all this is neces- 
sarily bound up with family affairs. So 
why not (I asked myself) give over one 
issue of Under the Library Lamp to help- 
ing club members plan their year’s pro- 
grams? 

One of my western readers wrote me 
recently that her club had already voted 
to make “Family Books”’ its special study 
for a year. ‘‘We will have a book-review 
at eaca meeting,” said she, “‘and there 
are fourteen regular meetings. Every 
book reviewed must be good family read- 
ing. We should like at least one novel, 
one book of short stories, one biography, 
one book of philosophy, one travel-book, 
one book of poems, one children’s book, 
one scientific work, and as many other 
kinds of things as you are willing to sug- 
gest. We prefer new books to old ones, 
but perhaps you would like to include a 
classic or two by way of good measure.” 
Anyone who sends a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope may have the book- 
names I sent her, but back copies of this 
magazine would yield to the thoughtful 
as good a list. It seems to me that a club 
year on “Family Books’’ would be both 
pleasant and profitable. It would also be 
a generous year, for the families of the 
members could enjoy the books along 
with them. 

If you like biography (and oh, how 
many excellent biographies there are 
these days) why not have “A Year of 
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HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


What Shall Our Program Be? 


Interesting Personalities?”’ Study a differ- 
ent person each club day, and base each 
program on a particular new biography. 

A club to which I belong spent last 
year on “The Modern Spirit’ as it affects 
different phases of present-day thought 
and activity. We studied the modern 


spirit in fiction, in art, politics, education, 
poetry, biography, the drama, religion, 
philosophy, women’s activities, etc. In 
each case an attempt was made to dis- 
cover wherein the modern spirit differs 
from the spirit of an older day, to dis- 


Marguerite Wilkinson, author of “New 
Voices” and “Contemporary Poetry” 


cover the leading aspects of modernity 
and the road our civilization is apparently 
taking. While such a program can be 
based on books, it requires thought and 
study as well, and should not be under- 
taken without plenty of consideration. 

I am occasionally asked to name a 
single book to be used as a text for a 
year of club study. I can think of several 
such books but would suggest that they 
be treated as bases of study only, if the 
topic is to be savored to the full. Carl 
and Mark Van Doren have written an 
excellent volume on “American and 
British Literature Since 1890” (Century, 
$2.50) which covers the subject fully as 
well as readably, considering in turn 
Poetry, Fiction, Essays and Criticism, 
and the Drama. Intelligent estimates are 
given.of all the important literary figures 
of our day: Hardy, Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, Shaw, Masefield and many 
others; in fact, the book proceeds thru a 
discussion of personalities. Of course 
even a competent study such as this will 
give you only the bare bones of the sub- 
ject unless you yourself clothe it with 
flesh and blood by going directly to the 





work of the authors in question, but if 
you do that the returns will be invaluable. 
“American and British Literature Since 
1890” is the better for a carefully pre- 
pared bibliography at the end, suggesting 
books, poems and plays for additional 
study. I like this volume because the 
point of view of the two authors is thoroly 
modern and their treatment of the matter 
in hand is wholesome and vigorous. 

If you belong to a club which is zealous 
to learn to love good reading of all kinds 
and isn’t so particular about the modern 
trend, I can think of nothing better for 
your purpose than “The Rewards of 
Reading’’ by Frank Luther Mott. (Henry 
Holt, $2.25.) I never pick up this modest 
little volume without experiencing the 
sharp delight that comes from contact 
with the mind of a “natural-born’’ book- 
lover. Here is freshness, warm sincerity 
and a joy in his theme that can’t help 
being contagious. The material is not 
handled thru a succession of personal es- 
timates, as in the Van Doren book, but 
by chapters on such subjects as “On 
Novel Reading and Novel Readers,’ “The 
Short Story,” “Essay Reading,” “Biog- 
raphy,’’—and each chapter is followed by 
a list of books to read on the subject that 
has just been treated. A rather dull, 
cut-and-dried method, I should have 
supposed, but as a matter of fact, there 





Frank Luther Mott, whose “Rewards of Read- 
ing” is worthy of careful study 


isn’t a boresome word in the book. Club 
or individual, you can’t absorb “Rewards 
of Reading’ without—well, genuine re- 
wards of reading. 

As I think I have already told you, 
there is now an admirable book on “The 
Nobel Prize Winners in Literature.” It 
is by Annie Russell Marble and is pub- 
lished by Appleton. ($3.) (Cont. on p. 92 
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AFTER SHAVING 





HERE IS A GOOD BET 


Have you ever tried Listerine after shav- 
ing? You will like it. 

We are so certain of this that we are 
willing to risk the cost of this page (more 
than the average man’s yearly income) to 
tell you about it. 

After your next shave, just douse Lis- 
terine on full strength and note 
results. Immediately, your skin 
will tingle with new life and 





vigor. Then, over your face will steal a 
lingering and delightful sense of coolness 
such as you have never known before. 
And as it cools, Listerine also heals— 
takes the smart and burn out of tiny 
wounds left by the razor and lessens the 
danger of infection. Goahead and 
try Listerine this way. Wedare 
you. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 











@Uities live 
Lovely Things 


Ie Giticreta 
| For Profit and Pleasure 


Earn money at home, this fas- 
cinating new way, in spare time 
—through membership in fire- 
side Industries, the national 
guild of artistic home workers! 


TS is the most delightful work you 
could imagine: you will enjoy every 
minute you devote to it. Many people 
do it solely for the artistic pleasure 
they get in creating beautiful things. 
But it also pays surprisingly well 
for there is an enormous demand 
for giftwares. Many of our mem- 
bers make $10 to $25 a week, and 
have built up profitable businesses 
from smail beginnings. 
Think of decorating a French 
owder box, for example, requir- 
ng only an hour’s work, and 
realizing a profit of $2.00. 
What other work could be so 
interesting, and pay so well? 


No Special 
Ability Needed 


The national association 
of homeworkers known 
as Fireside Industries 
now has openings for new 
members. This is your 
opportunity. Find out 
how you can secure a 
membership. The 
work is easily learned, 
ty a perfect joy to 


0. 
You have only to 
follow the simple dir- 
ections given by Gabriel 
Andre Petit, the Art 
Director, and you can 
easily learn the latest 
methcius of decorating 
wooden toys, parch- 
ment lam shades, 
novelty painted furni- 
ture, book-ends, greet- 
ing cards, batik and 
other lovely objects of 
art 


Through Mr. Petit's 
rfected system, the work 
ecomes extremely simple, 
and you are furnish a 
complete outfit of materials, worth $10.00, without extra 
cost. You can start making money almost at once. 


Money-Back Offer 


What thousands of others are doing in Fireside Indus- 
tries, you also can do. So sure are we of your success 
in this fascinating work that we refund your money in 
full if, after completing your instruction, you are not 
entirely pleased. You take no risk whatever. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside In- 
dustries, illustrated in color, ex- 
plains all about this new way to 
earn money at home. It will be 
sent you, absolutely FREE and 
without obligation. Just mail 
















the coupon, or write, enclosing 
2c stamp for postage. But 
do this at once, while open- 
ings for new members are 
being offered. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 89-P 


U pircotde Industries, Dept. 89-P, | 
Adrian, Michigan 


by decorating giftwares; also 
money-back offer and special member privileges. 
| I enclose 2c stamp. 


| Re eee RE, 6.54 6 c.0ee 
——— —— —(Write in pencil—ink will blot) -—— — 





Adrian, Mich. | € 
| the bottom of the narcissus pots and 
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Garden Reminders 


End-of-the-Season Work 


UMMER is gone, autumn is here, This 

is the harvest of all the year,’”’ runs 
a poem that all the children love. Since 
this is the harvest month, the backyard 
gardener must first see to it that he has 
a place all ready to receive his precious 
store of fruit and vegetables. Since most 
basements are too warm for vegetables, 
many gardeners partition off a corner 
with wallboard, providing plenty of 
ventilation from outside. Such a room 
will make a good little storehouse for 
the average home. Squashes, pumpkins 
and cucumbers must be gathered before 
a killing frost. In gathering the squashes 
and pumpkins leave an inch or two of 
vine on each side of the stem. Store this 
crop in a very dry place at a temperature 
of, as nearly as possible, forty degrees. 
Handle carefully. Cabbage should be 
kept in a cool, dark place. Remove the 
outside leaves and tie a few heads to- 
gether, suspending them from a nail. 
Potatoes should not be dug until thoroly 
matured. Other root crops should be 
packed in sand and kept in a cold, dark 
place. Be sure that your vegetables and 
fruit are clean, dry and sound when stored 
and make certain that the storage rooms, 
boxes and barrels are perfectly clean. 
Keep the room as cool as possible without 
freezing. 


After the vegetables have been 
frosted and when the annuals have been 
killed by frost, go over the garden care- 
fully, removing all dead vegetable mat- 
ter. Many stalk borers and pests could 
be destroyed if all rubbish were burned 
in the fall and the ground plowed or 
spaded. Cover crops may be sowed now. 


October is too early, in most parts of 
the United States, to give protection to 
plants, shrubs, and bulbs, but plans 
should be made now. Then when the 
ground is frozen, you will be ready with 
straw, leaves, mulch, frames and other 
things needed in putting the garden to 
sleep for winter. The article on page 8 
of this issue goes into this subject fully. 


Lawns should be allowed to grow extra 
long in the fall to provide covering for 
the roots. A few leaves left on will also 
furnish protection. A good covering of 
commercial fertilizer applied at this time 
is very beneficial to the lawn. Apply be- 
fore the fall rains begin, or over a light 
snow. 


Of course you will store some bulbs 
of narcissus in a cold, dark place and 
later bring them to the light for forcing. 
One reader of this department says that 
she always puts powdered charcoal in 


that lovely flowers result. She also mixes 
the dust of sifted ashes with the soil in 
which hyacinths are to be planted. 


“Save some of your choice annual 


| flower seeds to use on greeting cards next 


winter. I attached tiny red envelopes of 
flower seeds to the backs of Christmas 
cards, gave the name of the seed and ex- 
plained it was one of our favorites. Other 
seeds were put in larger sealed envelopes 


which had previously been painted in 
designs suitable to the season. Some were 
used as Valentines, Easter greetings and 
birthday remembrances,”’ says a Ken- 
tucky garden enthusiast. 


There is still time to set out bulbs of 
tulips and daffodils. In fact, it is never 
necessary to worry about them. If you 

laced your order with a reliable dealer 
in plenty of time he will see that you re- 
ceive them on the correct dates for plant- 
ing in your locality. If bulbs are set six 
weeks before freezing weather they will 
make sufficient root growth. 


“If the frost catches your tomatoes, 
try gathering the green ones and wrap- 
ping each one separately in paper, then 
laying them in a basket or box and plac- 
ing them in a cool dark room or closet. 
By wrapping each one separately they 
are kept from spoiling, and I have had 
ripe, fresh tomatoes for Christmas,” 
writes a Colorado friend. 


Bluegrass for lawns should be planted 
in the latter part of September and fore- 
part of October in localities where the 
first killing frosts do not come until late, 
for instance in the south central or south- 
western states. Fall planting is best in 
such localities, for there is often too great 
a jump from cool to hot in the spring 
months, and the tender shoots are injured. 

Ground should be prepared as for 
other crops, with deep plowing or spading 
and pulverization of soil. Manure which 
has been treated to kill weed seeds should 
be mixed with topsoil. About five pounds 
of seed are required for a lawn 50x50 feet. 
The seed should be covered by about 
one-eighth of an inch of soil and the sur- 
face rolled with a light roller. If dry 
weather follows, the new lawn should be 
watered once or twice a week in the 
evening. The seed should germinate in 
about two weeks. 


From New Jersey comes this sugges- 
tion. “It may interest readers of Better 
Homes and Gardens to know the method 
I used last fall in getting ready for the 
lily bulbs. All the bulbs I ordered came 
in early except the lilies and it seemed 
likely the ground would be frozen before 
their arrival. Where the lily bulbs were 
to I dug down nearly two feet and 
wor in compost, then placed a light 
covering of dirt and on top of that a deep 
mound of ashes. All this was covered with 
coarse litter and on top a heavy covering 
of bagging. When my lily bulbs were 
received in December the ground was 
frozen for several inches, and over the 
place where the bulbs were to go was a 
lot of frozen snow. But on removing the 
top covering, the dirt and ashes, I found 
the ground as mellow and dry as in early 
fall. The bulbs went in, the soil was re- 
placed, then the coarse litter, which kept 
the ground from freezing until the bulbs 
were well settled in place. 

“Often bulbs are received after the 
ground is frozen, but I am convinced 
that by following the above method suc- 
cess with the lilies will be assured.”’ 
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‘Protect their health with oil heat 








; This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


This is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating In- 
stitute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
' thusiasm of thousands of home 


owners whom they have vided 
' with efficient and dependable oil 
: heating. 


This emblem protects you, and it 
will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 


= RT BRE, 


special information on the 
tres, hotels, a 


1927, by Oil Heating Institute. 








The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to furnish 
heating of churches, thea- 

ent houses buildi 

on the various heat treating processes of industry. 


Automatic oil heat especially protects 
the health of the children and elderly 
people. In the oil-heated home the 
normal circulation of air takes place 
withoutany sudden, disturbing change. 
The temperature never need vary more 
than two degrees. 


Since the temperature is never too 
hot, there is never any need for drastic 
ventilation, and since it is never too 
cold, there is no reason to keep the 
rooms too close. With oil heat, auto- 
matically controlled, fresh air can be 

rovided as uniformly as the heat 
itself. 


Many colds and childish “upsets” start 
from uneven heat and improper ven- 
tilation. And many cases of improved 
health can be traced to the uniformly 
wholesome atmospheric conditions of 
oil heat. 


Oil heat benefits the entire family 


No other modern convenience in the 
home adds so much to the comfort 
and convenience of the entire family 
as oil heat. Mother appreciates the 
clean basement, and the curtains,walls 


and floorsthroughoutthe house. Father 


ceases to be a coal miner 
and ash-manin hisleisure 
time. And every member 









office buildings, 













of the family benefits in comfort and 
in health from the clean, uniform, 
healthful heat. 


With an oil heater in your home you 
are assured of a dependable fuel sup- 
py: People continue to buy automo- 

iles with confidence. They are buying 
oil heaters with confidence, too—for 
every drop of gasoline distilled for a 
motor car releases fuel oil for an oil 
heater. This country is rich in petro- 
leum—it is being produced econom- 
ically. There is plenty of gasoline for 
your motor car, and plenty of oil for 
your oil heater. 


The Oil Heating Institute has pub- 
lished an 80-page book, written by 
national authorities onoil heat. It gives 
impartial information on how toselect 
an oil heater, and contains descriptions 
of the equipment of leading manufac- 
turers. 

If you will read this book,and talk with your 
neighbors who have oil-heated homes, you 
will appreciate theadvantages of installingan 


oil heater at once—so that you can enjoy oil 
heat this winter. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Avenue New York 
This book is fre—MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


an ab 6S aw Gn a= en eee ce es ee ee ee ees 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, your book en- 
titled “Oil Heating —The Modern Miracle of 
Comfort” containing instructions on how to 
select oil heating equipment. 
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“Music Is the Art Directly Representative of Democracy” 


O realize the democracy of music it 
Ti: necessary to remember that the 

music of all western civilization, 
whether of home, theater, concert hall 
or church, really had its beginning in the 
cathedrais and monasteries of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. 

The melodious thunder of church 
music is fundamental. It is a part of the 
democracy of music. It is tied with 
congregational singing, community sing- 
ing, the use of familiar old hymns in the 
home circle, oratorio, and finally even 
to opera, and to lighter music termed 
“popular.” 

No wonder, then, that the problem of 
organizing and maintaining a volunteer 
choir is important. The music of the 
choir and of the congregation has to do 
with the deepest wellsprings of all our 
musical inspiration. 

The question arises, naturally, in the 
organization of such a unit as to just 
what is to be its purpose and what kind 
of a choir will best suit the needs in each 
individual case. 

Will its purpose be to lead the people 
in song, or to sing as proxy for the people, 
or both? Upon its purpose will depend 
what sort of an organization it shall be. 
There are two kinds of choirs, the chorus 
choir and the quartet choir. If the pur- 
pose of the singers is merely to furnish 
incidental music in the service, then a 
quartet of well-selected, well-balanced 
voices will serve the purpose, in most 
cases, very admirably. But a quartet is 
seldom effective in the promotion of good 


congregational singing, and that, I be- 
lieve, should be one of the really impor- 
tant duties of any church choir. 

Many of the wealthy churches of the 
country now pay each singer of a chorus 
of from twenty to sixty voices besides 
engaging in addition a splendid quartet 
of solo voices. Such a combination under 
such conditions is ideal, of course, but 
the average church must be content to 
pay only the director and soloists, and 
depend on volunteers to make up the 
chorus. 

Any choir of eight voices—a double 
quartet—or more may be called a chorus 
choir. This may be of either male, female 
or mixed voices, the latter usually being 
the most satisfactory for all ordinary 
purposes. In all of these, of course, the 
items of balance of parts and blending of 
voices is of utmost importance. 

The organization made up entirely of 
men and boys and commonly known as a 
boys’ choir, is much in favor in the 
Episcopal church. 


S a general rule it is useless to try to 
organize a boys’ choir on purely a 
volunteer basis. The best plan, if the 
church can afford it, is to pay each boy 
some stated sum for each service and 
rehearsal, then by a system of bonuses 
and fines, reward or punish him in accord- 
ance with such matters as attendance, 
punctuality, behavior and so forth. 
A successful director of any volunteer 
choir must be a diplomat in every sense 
of the word. No one who has ever had 


—Calvin Coolidge 


anything to do with the training of a 
church choir need be told that it is not 
always possible, literally and figuratively, 
to maintain “harmony” in the choir. 
Jealousies, great and small, are con- 
stantly making their appearance, and the 
“green-eyed monster” lurks as steadily 
in some choir-lofts as he does within the 
wings of the stage. 

Discipline must be observed, of course, 
in all associations whether they be ama- 
teur or professional, but courtesy and 
respect will go far in preserving happiness 
and peace in any human combination. 
Even when something goes wrong, a 
director should never reprimand any 
volunteer singer before other members of 
the choir. If the offense justifies a repri- 
mand, this should be done in private, and 
if the offender proves a constant trouble- 
maker the director has a perfect right to 
dismiss him from the choir. After all it is 
upon the director’s shoulders that the 
responsibility for the success of the choir 
rests. 

A good many choirs do not spend 
nearly enough time in the preparation of 
the hymns to be used in the services, nor 
in the consideration of the possibilities for 
variety in hymn singing. Much hymn 
singing becomes monotonous and unin- 
teresting if the hymn is at all long, and 
just a little thought in preparing it before- 
hand will help remedy this to a great 
extent. Take, for example, the well- 
known old Palm Sunday hymn, “All 
Glory, Laud and Honor.” In spite of its 
beauty, it is rather taxing, (Cont. on p. 84 


Choir at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Des Moines, lowa 
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Any woman who irons 
the washing by hand 
is doing work that an 
electric motor can do 


for JI¢ hour 


The service qualities of an 

electric motor, no matter 

. how small the size, are of 

Your electrical company or dealer will show vital importance. When 


4 , selecting an electric ironer, 
you a hundred other ways in which a few F a vacuum cleaner, a fan, 


— or other electric household 
cents’ worth of electricity can lessen your deat,’ Gulia -tans ae 


. the motor bears the G-E 
work and increase the comfort of your home. pn le cy Rg 


satisfactory service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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TRUE ade “phe . ~ ae bail 
This True Temper Garden Book tells you 
how to take care of your garden the year 


around. Ask your dealer for it or write 
our Department G direct. 


TRUE TEMPER 
Lawn Rakes 


For Clean-up time 


When the leaves quit falling you want the right kind of 
tools to make quick work of cleaning up the home grounds, 


The three styles of lawn rakes shown below are especially 
built for gathering up leaves and litter on the lawn and in 
the garden and flower beds. 


The Brume Rake works with an easy sweeping motion. Its 
flexible, tempered, flat steel tines will not injure the grass and 
its long broom-like handle makes it easy to use. The other 
rakes pictured have each a special use and do 
better and quicker work than a tool not adapted 
to the purpose. 

Our User’s Catalog describes a farm and garden tool for 

every purpose. A careful study of its contents will b 


rin, 
you ———- and satisfaction in the use of tools. Ask 
your de for a copy or write our Department G direct. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for Over 100 Years. 
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An English Cottage in a 
Western Setting 


Continued from page 7 


is a good arrangement, because the main 
feature of a casement window is its 


_ ability to swing out when open. An in- 
| swinging casement is usually a nuisance. 


The interior wall treatment is espe- 
cially pleasing. The dull, burnt-brown 
color of the plaster is rather deep at the 
baseboard. It grows lighter as one’s 
eye travels upward toward the barrel 
ceiling. The change is gradual and 
scarcely perceptible, yet, when the ceiling 
is reached by the eye, it is found to be a 
very light tan shade, almost cream. And, 
too, there is a sensation of the presence of 
color—blue, yellow, wine-red, the colors 
of autumn folia but to locate definitely 
the origin of this sensation is not easy. 
You might imagine it came from sun 
shining thru stained glass, the reflection 
falling dimly on the walls. The truth is, 
the Lady of the House patiently sat on a 
soap box for three days, directing the 
subtle and artistic application of pure 
colors to the walls before they had had 
their overcoats of painting to produce 
the shaded brown appearance. The 
colors show thru the brown at various 
spots and in varying intensities, yet it is 
next to impossible to put your finger on 
any one of these spots. 


‘THE rooms of the house are particu- 
larly well arranged. The dining room is 
on the opposite side of the hall from the 
living room. Off the corner of the dinin 
room is the breakfast room. This cheerfu 
little room enjoys windows on three of its 
sides—west, south, and east—the same 
as the sun bay, which is part of the living 
room. The kitchen is connected directly 
with the breakfast room, but not with 
the dining room. This is a good feature, 
providing, as in this case, the doors thru 
which one passes from the kitchen to the 
dining room are located close together. 
Any view of an “upset” kitchen by a 
guest at the dining table is hereby 
avoided. 

An inclosed porch, into which the rear 
door of the porch opens, is a handy ar- 
rangement for many things. The refrig- 
erator is located here. There is a broom 
closet, the cellar door opens from this 
area, and there is room for a worktable, 


| or laundry trays. 


The sleeping quarters consist of three 
bedrooms and a sleeping porch. The 
latter connects with the rear bedroom, 
and the rear porch as well. Each bed- 
room has its own closet. A central hall, 
running at right angles to the front hall, 
divides the house into two portions, so to 
speak. In the front are the living rooms, 
and at the rear are the sleeping rooms. 

Altho the season was early, it was in 


.the garden that we spent most of our 


afternoon. The lilies in the 1 were 
showing near the surface of the water, 
and now and then a goldfish broke the 
surface to have a look at us, The cement 
pool has a border of Arabis (rockcress) 
and Armeria (statice). 

The driveway divides the entire plot of 
ground.- On one side are the fruit and 
vegetable garden, the garage, and an 
arbor under which are concealed stores 
of gasoline and oil, garden equipment 
and other paraphernalia. The other side 
of the driveway, the greater portion of 
the lot, is given over to the house and 
the lawn and flower garden. 
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A bank of shrubbery breaks the view 
—from the front terrace—of the driveway 
and the vegetable garden. A solid hedge 
of cypress runs across the entire 
side of the lot, and along the street 
end, too, for this is a corner lot. The 
general location of the shrubs is noted 
on the sketch, and their names are as 
follows: 

3. Mountain lilac. 

4. Abelia. 

5. Hibiscus. 

6. Japanese tree lilac. 

7. Cassia (American senna). 
8. Spiraea (Vanhouttet). 

9. Skyflower. 

10. Spanish broom. 

11. Burning bush. 

12. Grevillea. 

13. Butterfly shrub. 

There is a good collection of shrubbery 
for foundation planting, as well as smaller 
plants and vines. The following list will 
give an idea of the planting asit actually is: 

14. Cecile Brunner rose. 

15. Caprosma. 

16. Genista. 

17. Lilac (common purple). 

19. English ivy. 

20. Forsythia (Fortunei). 

21. Heliotropes. 

22. Cestrum. 

23. Bed of ferns. 

24. Hydrangea (Arborescens). 

25. Asparagus ferns. 

26. Trumpet vine. 

27. Bed of violets. 

28. Scotch heather. 

29. Delphiniums. 

On the side of the garage facing the 
street there are a few bush roses: 

31. Dr. W. Van Fleet. 

32. Lady Hillington. 

33. Tacoma. 

An especially fine collection of roses is 


gathered in the rose garden that adorns | 





| 


the lawn at the end of the house. There | 


are several of some varieties as indicated 


on the sketch. In all, there are forty-six | 


plants: 

. General McArthur. 

2. Golden Emblem. 

3. Rev. F. Page Roberts. 

4. Madame Edouard Herriot. 
5. Los Angeles. 

: Madame Abel Chatenay. 
8 


— 


. Aaron Ward. 
. Hadley. 
9. Hoosier Beauty. 
10. Lady Ursula. 
11. Lulu. 
12, Padre. 
13. Madame Leon Pain. 
14, Mrs. Arthur Robert Waddell. 
Judging from the “kick’’ I got from my 
one afternoon in his garden, I know that 
Mr. Conyers enjoys life, because he is in 
that garden every minute he isn’t, of 
absolute necessity, somewhere else. When 
he goes home from his business, the word 
“home’’ means something more than 
usual. He has a lot of garden folk depend- 
ing upon him, and their care is his 
pleasure. And the plot of ground behind 
the cypress hedge certainly shows that 


care. 
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Architect Geo. W. Seaman de- 
signed — home for the Dawley 
peal Estate os >» 8y racuse . ws 
Here is an ombina- 
i of WeaTunnaner ‘Sta ed 
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y ges superior value of WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles lies in carefully selected red cedar 
shingles, 100% straight grain, stained by hand and 
rebundled after throwing out all imperfect shingles. 
The roof and sidewalls blend as they would not 
do if inferior materials were used. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles on sidewalls 
mean extra insulation against heat in summer and 
cold in winter. This value is being proven repeat- 
edly in remodeling and reshingling old houses when 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are laid right 
over old siding. 


Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) with coupon for 
valuable information on remodeling and new build- 
ing. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CoO., 
Inc., 1020 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Western Plant—St. "Paul, Minn. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Balherbesl 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 









ee | 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 
1020 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


| | 
| | 
| Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send [) WEATHERBEST | 
| Color Chart [J Portfolio of Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST | 
| Homes in Colors (] Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. | 
| | 
| 
| 
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Jetting Beauty 
to the Home 


ELSIE DOTY SOPP 


Taste and Discrimination Are 


More Important Than Dollars 
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EAUTY is more than money deep. Real 
B distinction in one’s home does not neces- 

sarily require a large expenditure. Often 
the simplest and humblest of homes is more 
attractive than one in which expense has been 
of no consideration. 

If good taste, combined with a proper and 
harmonious use of color be your guide, then the 
element of money need scarcely enter into the 
scheme at all. And by good taste is meant the 
discrimination between beauty and _ ugliness, 
which, someone has rightly said, comes as a result 
of experience and knowledge combined with a 
natural gift or talent. 

It is heartening to those of us who have little 
money to know that commonplace things can be 
made things of real beauty if we are willing to 
spend a little time and work with them. The 
correct use of color, thru the medium of the 
paint brush and the dye pot, is your greatest aid. 
The results are often far (Continued on page 89 
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ST Ni eB 


A cretonne-draped dressing table is 

as smart as it ts economical, This 

one was formerly, in private life, 
a very ordinary kitchen table 


At the top of the page, pine book- 

shelves enameled black and hung 

with curtains of gold china silk 
make a spot of lovely color 


Do you wish you had a quaint little 

footstool like the one in front of 

the fireplace? Then make one! A 
plain box is its foundation 
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a ae FREE 300K 
Protect Their Health Cot 
with Healthful Heat 


What a comfort it is to have even warmth in every room, every day, all 
Winter. Warm floors are so comforting to bare feet just out of bed, and 
children like to idle at their dressing and roll on the floor half-clad. They 
play on the floor by the hour if you let them. - To be sure, they can’t do 
that on cold or drafty floors. But why have cold floors? 


The proper home heating system, if thoughtfully purchased, removes cold 
air from the floors, cleanses, moistens and warms the air, and circulates it 
gently back through the house. The Vaporized Warm Air Circulating 
System as installed exclusively by Holland Home Heating Service Men 
makes the home a health resort for Winter. It not only provides the warmth 
of Summer, but also automatically humidifies the air with the healthful 
moisture of a Summer day. Physicians agree that lack of moisture in the 
average home dries the tissue of throat and lungs and leads to much of the 
illness of Winter. You can prevent most of it with a Holland System. 


Proper installation of home heating systems on scientific lines and estab- 
lished engineering standards has made this company the largest installers of 
home heating systems in the world. Everyone of our 522 heating service 
branches serve their locality with the same uniformity—delivering the cer- — 












































tain measure of heat units each room requires, working carefully as trained f. 
by us, and covering your heating system with our factory guarantee bond. HOLLAND FURNACE CO., Holland, Mich. 
Without obligation on my part, please send me 
If you want your heating system—no matter what make—cleaned, inspected, your Free Booklet, “How to Heat Your Home 
repaired, or replaced, just phone your local Holland Furnace Company. It for Health and Comfort”. 
is easy to get a Holland Heating Service man, day or night. 
Get our free book, “How to heat Your Home for Health and Comfort”. It oe 
is full of information. 
Address 
HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Home Office, HOLLAND, MICH. ‘ 
, World’s Largest Installers of Furnaces ‘i ‘ J 
— c ity tate 
3 Factories: Holland, Mich.; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Bethlehem, Pa. : BH&G -Oct.-1927 - 
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Christmas 
. FF is 
coming! 


Dear Dorothy: 

Christmas is coming, even tho’ 
it does seem a long way off, right 
now! This year I’m really getting 
ready for Christmas early and the 
things I’m making are such fun 
to do that they almost seem to 
make themselves. 

Yes, it’s my old friends Thayer 
& Chandler from whom I get my 
ideas, my inspiration—and my 
materials. Their always-new 
ideas are such a joy! 

* x * 






If you haven't already received 
their big new 1928 ‘‘Yearbook”’, 
send for it. So many new ideas, so many clever 
things. Inexpensive, too. You're sure to get a 


lot of ideas for friends and 
family. The ‘*Yearbook”’ is 
free. All you’ve got to do, is 
to write for it. 

* * x 


Are you making anything 
for bazaars or fairs? I’m 
painting the cunningest tooth 
brush holders and napkin rings for 
children. They cost almost nothing at 
all and are so attractive and colorful 
that I know they will sell like hot 
cakes—and make lots of money, too. 

* « * 

And, cone painting! Have you tried 
it? Such fun! Such quick and stun- 
ning effects! It is lovely for scarfs, 


handkerchiefs, and negligees. If 
rE re 








Chandler have a dandy little out- 
fit for only a dollar. Has every- 
thing you need to work with and 
even the stamped handkerchief 
to make! 

* * - 





you want to try it, Thayer & 





For family or close friends, there 
are clever things in occasional fur- 
niture, magazine baskets, ladder 
shelves, tables, screens. These 
come knocked- 

N down, but so care- 
fully made that they go to- 
gether easily. Their Wood- 
painting Lacquers are the very 
best I’ve tried, too. Easy to use, 
dry quickly, go on smoothly— 
and such gay, gorgeous colors. 

* * * 

I’ve decorated everything I’ve made with 
those lovely decalcomania transfers. They 
look just like hand painting done by a really, 
truly artist. And, do you know that you can 


eo AT Gee ew 


use the same colorful transfer pictures on parch- 

ment shades? Try it. You’ll be surprised how 

effective they are and how easy they are to use. 
* * * 

If you feel you haven’t enough confidence, to 
go ahead and make these things, be sure to order 
the 1928 “‘How-to-do Book.” It tells you how- 
to-do all these ‘thew artcraft things as well as 
the older ones. And there’s a new addition to 
this book. This gives suggestions for decorating 
almost everything shown in the “Yearbook.” 
Regularly $1.00 but if you order now, I’m sure 
you can still get the special price of only 50c. 

ca * * 


Do write and tell me what you are making 
for holiday gifts. Ruth 


P. S. Don’t forget the address: 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


Department K-13 
913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Be sure to send for the brand-new 1928 
**Y earbook,” es, crammed full 
of ideas—some of the new things are 
so unusual and lovely. Better also 
send your $1 right away for the 
Cone Painting Outfit. It’s such fun 
to use—the youngsters can make 
Christmas presents with it, too. 
Send at once. I advise you! 
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© the (Yare of Linoleum~O 


MARY ROCKWELL 


Keep Your Floors Looking Attractive 


O look its best and to wear its allotted 

period of time, linoleum, like every- 
thing else, must be cared for properly. 
The rules for taking care of linoleum, 
however, are very simple ones, and, as 
in many other phases of housework, the 
best way is really the easiest way when 
one gets into the habit. 

First of all, in selecting your linoleum, 
go over the matter carefully with the 
dealer from whom you buy. Let him— 
provided, of course, that you trust his 
judgment—advise you on patterns and 
the like. Study the decorative side 
thoughtfully. If your dealer cannot give 
you all the information you desire, any 
of the reliable manufacturers of linoleum 
will be glad to help you solve your prob- 
lems if you will but write them. 

If possible, have an expert lay the 
linoleum for you, for much of your fu- 
ture pleasure depends upon having it 
put down correctly. If the work is to 
be done by an amateur be sure to get 
explicit directions for doing the work 
from the dealer or direct from the man- 
ufacturer. 

When the linoleum has been laid the 
housewife assumes the care of it. In in- 
laid linoleum the pattern goes clear thru 
so the design cannot possibly wear off. 
For that reason it would be worse than 
foolish to varnish or shellac the surface. 
A liberal application of floor wax well 
rubbed in is all that is required to keep 
the floor shiny and easy to clean. The 
wax, too, prolongs the life of the lino- 
leum just as it does that of wood floors. 
When the wax has been worn off, apply 
a new coating—three or four applications 
a year are usually sufficient. 

If your linoleum is of the printed va- 


riety the pattern will wear off eventually 
if it is not protected in some manner. 
Varnish or shellac affords the best pro- 
tection for printed linoleum. Select a 
good waterproof varnish and give the 
clean floor a thin coat; let this dry a day 
or so, then apply a second coat, allowing 
it to dry thoroly before the floor is used. 

Linoleum should be waxed or var- 
nished when first laid and at subsequent 
intervals thereafter as often as seems 
necessary. Before applying either wax 
or varnish, the floor should be perfectly 
clean and dry. 

Even tho you failed, however, to wax 
or varnish your linoleum when it was 
first laid, it will still be worthwhile to 
give it this protection. Badly stained or 
disfigured spots may be scrubbed with a 
stiff brush, steel wool or whatever is 
necessary to render the floor perfectly 
clean. Wax must always be thoroly 
rubbed in. An ordinary waxer does the 
work very well. Then, of course, there 
are the new electric waxers which you 
can rent for a small sum. These do the 
work quickly, well, and with almost no 
effort on your part. (An electric waxer 
is pictured at bottom of page.) 

It will not be necessary to scrub waxed 
or varnished linoleum. Dusting daily 
with a floor mop and an occasional mop- 
ping with a damp cloth wrung out of 
clean suds is all that is required. Avoid 
always the use of harsh soaps and soap 
powders. 

Linoleum when chosen wisely and 
properly laid is a beautiful and practical 
floor covering. When given proper care 
it will last almost indefinitely;. will be 
easy to clean; and will be sanitary and 
satisfactory in every respect. 


The electric waxer saves time and effort 
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‘Distinctive P. aint Finishes 


for modern home interiors 
Charming one-color wall finishes—rich figured 


Almost any room can be Cupeaet The Tifan 
— y is the aristocrat amon 

he oring arcane effects—soft, subtle blends of color The ‘Tian ts the aristocrat, amone 
‘'amping the paint on with a subdued beauty o subely blended 

Poy ry unusually interesting colors. Here is no finish that you tire 

p 9 ps at great charm lies in the of, but one whose loveliness seems to 
glow anew each day, making it an 


gular pattern mott hi : 
= be in a tes if te ed ideal enter” for many types of 
t eriors. 
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The Wiped Stencil is a delightful 
decorative touch often used in con- 
nection my a ye The stencilled 


‘ Crumpled rolled over wet paint, ; ee > % be ; 
design may be either sharply defined 


is responsible ‘or this finish of distinc- 
tive and individual beauty. The 
Crean Roll finish is charac terized 
by a beautifully soft and cathery de- er 
sign and is an effect which lends itself eae 
to many interesting color combinations. : -e 





or left beautifully soft and indistinct. 

It lends an additional charming note 

tothe Tiffany much as striping does 
to the one-color wall treatment. 


























One-color treatment of the interior, with striping to add dis- 
tinction. This paint treatment is one of the s implest and yet 
fon charming obtainable for average-sized rooms as wire o 
larger more formal pay onog But there are many cases wher. 
5 finishes, also shown here, see in in sone good anne 
and sometimes even 
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LL are yours to choose ‘trom when paint for beauty, cleanliness and dura- from our Department of Dec- 
you use pure lead paint to form _ bility. Itisthe most durable,economical, oration for your use if you want 
backgrounds of beauty in your home. washable paint for interior decoration help in selecting a color treat- 
With pure lead paint, made of Dutch that you can buy. ment for yourhome. Write our 
Boy white-lead and flatting oiland mixed We have a booklet on decorating nearest branch for“Booklet Ww.” 
and tinted by the painter specially for the home which shows in color the, 
; every painting job, the possibilities for unusual wall treatments possiblewith NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
colorful decoration in modern goodtaste lead paint. Let us send it to you to- New York, 111 Broadway * Boston, 800 Albany Street 
are limited only by the imagination and gether with a decorator’s data form ook aoe wm Fs sosyges ov sor groin = 


by the harmonies of the complete dec- Superior Avenue * St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street * San 
orative scheme. Francisco, 485 California Street * Pittsburgh, National 


: 2 _: : Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue ’ Philadelphia, 
Paint with this lead paint and you P aint with le John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 
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ROM cancer and deformities of 

children to colds in the head may 

appear like going from high tragedy 
to low comedy in a breath. But after 
all ‘it is the little things which cause the 
most misery, and on this basis the com- 
mon cold can claim very high- rating 
among the agencies dedicated to taking 
the joy out of life. 

No one, it is true, dies of a cold in the 
head, but the person who is subject to 
this ailment sometimes feels that death 
would be preferable! Mothers of small 
children dread the appearance of a runny 
nose as something that will take away 
appetite, interfere with sleep, and ruin 
otherwise sunny dispo- 


Ouvwitting the @ommon Cold 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


Its Treatment Is an Art 
Rather Than a Science 


Says one of the ear, eye, nose and throat 
specialists at the medical school of the 
State University of Iowa, “There is 
probably no other disease or group of 
symptoms upon which we each have our 
own ideas as we do on the common cold. 

“Altho many physicians consider it an 
acute rhinitis (inflammation of the lining 
of the nose) we have come to believe that 
it is rather an acute sinusitis (inflamma- 
tion of the sinus cavities) accompanied by 


sitions. The nervous, 

sensitive type of child, 

easily upset as to eat- ” ei a 
ing and slow of recov- yl 


ery from infections, 
may indeed consider 
the common cold one of 
its worst enemies. 

As for adults, who 
can work efficiently 
with a head that feels 
as if someone had 
stuffed it with pillows, 
in the midst of which is 
an alarm clock that 
goes off at intervals? 
And what are mere 
words to paint the 
misery of one of those 
unfortunates whose 
colds take the form of 
suffused eyes and a 
nose that runs a stream 
of hot water? 

The common cold is 
one matter in which the 
layman might be justi- 
fied in feeling that the 
medical profession has 
not quite stood by him. 
It has taken us a long 
time to learn the fal- 
lacy of “only a cold in 
the head.”” But what 
then? Granted that 
the common cold is an 
uncommon nuisance, 
that it may lead to 
more serious disorders, 
what are we going to 
do about it? The ordi- 
nary citizen, when he 
goes to his doctor in 
the open season for 
common colds with a 
list of inquiries of this 
sort, can hardly be 
blamed“for a feeling of grievance when 
he finds the doctor with inflamed eyes 
and nostrils, making vigorous use of his 
own pocket handkerchief! (There is the 
doctor’s side to this, which will be pre- 
sented later.) 

To do the doctors justice, it is not 
thru any lack of good intentions that 
they fail to give us a guaranteed preven- 
tive, or a guaranteed cure, for the com- 
mon celd. They are in the dark them- 
selves as to many of its phases. There is 
even a divergence of opinion as to what 
a “head cold”’ is. 
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Fresh air, outdoor exercise and toughening of the body by exposure are 


important means of avoiding colds 


an acute rhinitis. Some believe that the 
condition is caused by a filterable virus 
or by ultra-microscopic organisms; others 
that it is due to the ordinary organisms in 
the system, the latter only becoming 
virulent or relatively virulent on account 
of some temporary change in the local or 
bodily conditions. 


as AS yet there has not been found any 

specific organism which can be consid- 
ered as the cause of the common cold. It 
is probable that a number of different 
bacteria are responsible for different 








epidemics and in different individual 

cases. There may be a filterable virus 

which may be a specific cause of rhin- 

itis, but up to the present time the 

evidence is too conflicting to accept it 
as a fact.” 

In all these various uncertainties, 
practically only one thing is sure about 
the common cold, to wit: that bacteria 
cause it and that it is therefore infectious. 
We contract colds not because we got 
our feet wet or because we sat in a draft, 
but because someone who has a cold 
sneezed in our direction or kissed us or 
in some other fashion transferred the 
germs from his own respiratory tract to 
ours. Consequently, 
crowded conditions are 
productive of head 
colds without number, 
which is perhaps why 
the common cold has 
of late years become a 
more serious factor 
than formerly. 

In the pre - school 
nurseries which are 
conducted with scru- 
pulous regard to keep- 
ing out infections, head 
colds are reduced far 
below the average of 
the city schools by 
keeping at home a 
child with the slightest 
cold, or by isolating 
him if his cold has 
escaped parental de- 
tection and he has been 
brought to the school. 

“The symptoms of 
the common cold are 
only too well known,”’ 
says the specialist, “‘so 
that we need say noth- 
ing further along that 
line. We have just said 
that the causes are not 
entirely understood. 
Therefore,’ he contin- 
ues with grim humor, 
“we must admit that 
the treatment is more 
art than science. 

“Let us first consider 
the prevention of colds. 
Rear Admiral Wm. C. 
Braisted wrote the fol- 
lowing: ‘Taking a ship 
with the average crew 
from one of our larger 
cities in America, usu- 
ally a large proportion 
will have some form of 
nasal or bronchial .infection which: will 
increase in virulence under conditions of 
overcrowding in confined spaces. As we 
go south, and reach the gulf stream with 
warmer air and even tempered winds and 
everything wide open, the men sleeping 
and living in the warm fresh air with little 
or no new infections to replace those 
constantly removed by exposure to sun- 
light and swept away with the wind; with 
corrections of all dietary errors and ex- 
cesses, and with the best of general 
hygiene suclr as bathing,.abundant rest 
and moderate exercise, (Cont. on p. 60 
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Face Brick 
mod: by o Member of the 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 


THI ES ee Oe a | 


EFORE you buy or build 

a house ask yourself 
these questions. Will its de- 
sign, treatment and the mate- 
rial used inits construction be 
as popular in ten years as it 
is now? Will it be as salable? 


These are important consid- 
erations in your decision. 
Unusual designs and daring 
wall effects may be a transi- 
tory public fancy — and, 
therefore, a speculative in- 
vestment. The house that is 
conservative in design and 
treatment and substantial 
in construction is always 
the soundest investment. 


All the colors, all the tex- 
tures and all the artistic ef- 
fects which may be employed 
with safety may be had in face 
brick. And in buying or build- 
ing a face brick house you 
have the security offered by 
the permanency of face brick. 


Conservative and honest 
builders who build houses to 
sell are building of face brick. 
It will pay you to seek such 
a builder. Or if you expect to 
build your own house you 
will be interested in learning 
why it is real economy to use 
face brick. You will find the 
booklets listed at the right 
both interesting and helpful. 


AMERICAN Face Brick 


ASSOCIATION 


1746 Peoples Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


BETTER HoMEsS and GARDENS 
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FACKE BRICK 





“The Story of Brick” 
—a beautifully illustrated 
booklet for the home- 
buyer and home-builder. 
Sent free. 


“A New House for the 
Old”—an interesting 
book on remodeling. 
Sent free. 


“The Home of Beauty” 
—containing 50 two- 
story, six-room houses, in 
a wide variety of designs. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small ouse 
Plans”— Four booklets 
showing designs and 
floor plans for inexpen- 
sive 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 
6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. 


Rich in colors, distinctive in textures and endowed with endur- 


ance that defies time, face brick possesses that rare beauty 


which never grows old. The house built of face brick be- 


comes lovelier with the passing years and always says 


“worth-while folks 


live here.” «:- -:- «s 


FACE BRICK 






The most important cake of all is the one that celebrates a birthday 





ou Gan Always Have 


Good Luck’ with Your (QakesY) 


I? is really not hard to make good 
cake, all pessimists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. To create a perfect 
cake is something of an art, to be sure, but 
an art that is not beyond attainment for 
any of us, provided only that some of the 
tricks of the trade are known and prac- 
ticed. Every good cook, whether home 
or professional, is just full of these tricks, 
little things that seem too unimportant 
or else too personal to include in a 
written recipe, such as adding part of the 
whites unbeaten, which undoubtedly 
makes for a finer cake; or blending the 
sugar, molasses, and sour cream to- 
gether and allowing them to stand while 
the rest of the ingredients for a ginger- 
bread are being gathered together—little 
so-called home inventions that sometimes 
make quite a difference. Cook-book 
writers take so much for granted and alk 
too frequently overlook opportunities to 
note some of these helpful hints that may 
mean ‘good luck” or “‘bad luck’”’ accord- 
ing to individual interpretation. It is my 
purpose here to give some of these luck- 
insuring hints. 

Cake-making being sort of a hobby 
with me, I set out quite a few years ago 
to collect the tricks of the cake-making 
trade. My method is nothing short of 
villainous, but I trust it has been villainy 
in a good cause. You see it consists of 
burglarizing kitchens and taking away 
all that I can of the methods and recipes 
of good cake-making. Naturally before 
that can be done, the perfect cake must 
be found and the acquaintance of the 
maker made. 
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JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


Now comes the difficult part, getting 
into the kitchen to watch the cake made. 
Most persons do not like to be bothered 
when they are about a job that involves 
attention to business and the chances of 
an expensive waste if something is for- 
gotten. One good way is to offer and in- 
sist upon doing some other job about the 
kitchen and then watch every move that 
is made during the evolution of the 
cake. It is one thing, I have found, to get 
a recipe for a fine white cake, and quite 
another to know how to put it together 
and bake it to get the right effect. Of 
course it is important to have a good 





recipe, so I never lose an opportunity to 
get one. 

There are just two classes of cakes, 
butter cakes and sponge cakes. Taking 
up the subject of butter cakes first, since 
they are the more common, there is the 
matter of choosing ingredients. Butter 
cakes may be made entirely without the 
aid of butter if one wishes—in fact, for 
the whitest of white cakes a vegetable oil 
shortening of good flavor is desirable. 
Cream, too, makes very good cup cakes. 

It may seem unimportant to mention 
the grain of sugar, but where fineness of 
texture is a matter (Cont. on p. 90 


The wise woman cuts a lining of white paper for the bottom of each cake tin 
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Kitchen scales are a great conven- 
ience at pickling time 


GOOD supp ly of really first-class 
pickles po relishes in one’s pre- 
serve closet is a mine of wealth to 

the housekeeper. A platter of thinly 
sliced corned beef or beef loaf when ac- 
companied by a choice piquant sauce is 
changed from ordinary to extraordinary; 
and the Saturday baked 
beans are an entirel 
different proposition if 
liberally dressed with a 
fine mustard pickle or 
red tomato chow-chow. 
Your Sunday supper 
Welsh rarebit receives an 
extra zip if garnished 
with a snappy chutney, 
and a suppiy of 
home-made chili sauce, 
piccalilli and chow- 
chow on hand thru the 
winter enables the menu- 
planner to provide easily 
a delicious Russian dress- 
ing for the simple winter 
salads of cabbage, apple, 
and celery that are so 
healthfully rich in vita- 
mins, 

These various sauces 
and pickles are, more- 
over, very easy and most 
interesting to make. This 
is the part of preserving, 
or conserving, that I be- 
lieve I like best of all. If 
one has a garden, one 
can stroll thru it almost 
any time just before 
frost, When the main 
crops are all harvested 
and yet find plenty y" 
material for practically 
any sort of pickle or 
piquant sauce. 

t ig my custom to 
leave the concoction of 
most of the pickles and 
relishes until the ve 
last thing in the fall, 
when I have used all of 
the regular crops I wish, 
and then, just before an 


Last-of? the -Cfarden OPzckles 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 









Now Is the Best Time to Make 


Piquant Sauces and Relishes 


Smart little jars add interest to this autumn task 


impending frost, levy family assistance, 
and proceed on a filibustering tour thru 
the garden, collecting every single tomato 
—red, green and “half and half,” every 
tiny or mis-shapen cucumber, the odds 
and ends of the cauliflower crop, split 
cabbages, gleanings of string beans, pep- 





Red chow-chow is truly delicious, and easy to make Chop 
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pers and onions, and so on. Then we go 
to work. 

I must give you first my favorite 
piccalilli recipe, for this is a good main 
standby for the winter. We use it as a 
relish, and also in making a delicious 
tartar sauce to accompany fish, simply 
adding it in any pre- 
ferred proportion to 
thick mayonnaise. 

By the way, a peck of 
tomatoes may mean 
either 1144 or 15 pounds, 
depending upon where 
you live! We measure 2 
gallons and call it a 
peck, for convenience. 

Piccalilli—Gather 4% 
peck (1 gallon) each of 
ripe and green tomatoes, 
or all green; 12 red and 
12 green peppers, or all 
green; 12 small onions; 
and 4 stalks of celery. 
Put all thru the meat 
chopper, add %4 cupful 
of salt, and let stand 
overnight. In the morn- 
ing drain and add to a 
sirup made as follows: 
2 quarts of vinegar, 3 
pounds of brown sugar, 
1 tablespoonful each of 
mustard seed, whole 
cloves and stick cinna- 
mon. Seald and add to 
mixture and simmer, 
after it is brought to 
boiling, for thirty-five 
minutes. Two extra cup- 
fuls of sugar may be 
used if preferted. 

My next most valued 
possession in this line is 
the following. 

Red Chow - Chow. — 
This is invaluable as an 
ingredient in Russian 
dressing, using it half 
and half with thick 
mayonnaise, or a smaller 
proportion if you wish. 
(Cont. on p. 76 
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FGRB DIAMOND VELVET—an especially 
rugged caster for use on heavy furniture. The 
stem or pintle is made of extra heavy steel to 
withstand constant moving of heavy loads. 
Socket has fibre bearing at top and bottom 
where strains are encountered. Specially treated 
fibre wheel moves easily over rugs and carpets. 








No squeaks or groans in her fur- 
niture now. No rough tracks in 
polished floors. One wonders 
howshe does it. But one suspects 
that Easy rolling—Easy turning 
—Bassicks hold the secret. One 
soon learns that Bassicks make 
a difference. Look for Bassicks 
on good furniture—and in good 
hardware stores. 


Bassick<asters 


Reg, U. 8. Pat. Of. 





4 Division of Stewart Warner 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For thirty-one years leading makers of Better Casters 
Sor home, office, hotel, hospital, wees and factory 
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OP etter Housekeeping 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


Below is illustrated the 
soap-mixing attachment 
of the smart little dish- 
washer which is shown 
at left. By simply push- 
ing a@ control lever the 
soap mixer is shut off 
and a spray of clear hot 
water for rinsing is sup- 
plied thru the same hose. 
A brush is furnished for 
cleansing pots and pans 





The dishwasher pictured above 
consists of a wire rack in which 
soiled dishes are arranged, and 
a pliable hose with a soap at- 
tathment which is slipped over 
the faucet when im use. The 
dishes are first cleansed by spray- 
ing with hot, soapy water, then 








rinsed with clear hot water 





















This convenient metal kit for 
carrying school or business 
lunches is furnished with a 
vacuum bottle in either pint or 
half-pint size which fits snugly 
into its compartment. The box 
is made of heavy tin plate with 
a green enamel finished exterior 
and a lacquer finished interior 


The simple, inex pen- 
sive cream skimmer or 
siphon illustrated at 
both left and right is 
adjustable to various 
sises of bottles and 
depths of cream. When 
it is lowered into the 
bottle the flow of cream 
starts immediately and 
stops automatically 
when the cream has 
been removed. A sim- 
ple dévice starts the 
flow 





Here, at left, is a cream and 
egg whip which will beat an 
ordinary amount of whipping 
cream stiff in fifteen seconds 
and coffee cream in twenty 
seconds, without splashing. It 
can be used any bowl. The 
handles are large and con- 
venient and the nickel plated 
steel whipping blades may be 
easily detached for cleaning 
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Mrs. ROBERT T. VANDERBILT 


has 


these charming beds in her 


Park Avenue home 
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MONG the exclusive hostesses and 

homemakers of society who delight 

in the modern manner of combining dif- 

ferent pieces in the decoration of their 

rooms, is Mrs. Robert T. Vanderbilt of 
New York. 


A collector of antiques, she has furnished 
her own bedroom with a choice old Queen 
Anne desk and an antique dressing table. 
And she has heightened the charm of their 
effect by combining them with modern 
twin beds by Simmons. 


Such attractive beds in full panel design 
with graceful curves at head and foot! 
Mrs. Vanderbilt particularly likes their 
size. She says: “They are charming, so 
small and trim they seem to give extra 
space in my room. Mine are mahogany 
in finish to match my bedroom furnish- 
ings; and I am ordering others painted 
robin’s egg blue for my country home.” 
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Steichen 
Mrs. Rospert T. VANDERBILT 
a delightful hostess of New York, pre- 
sides over a beautiful town home on 


Park Avenue. Her country home is 
at Greens Farms, Connecticut. 


No matter how diversified the individ- 
ual pieces and colors of your bedroom, 
you can be sure of finding a Simmons Bed 
that will bind them all together in a new 
and more interesting scheme. Simmons 
Beds are of metal, durable and easily kept 


Mrs. VANDERBILT’s BEDROOM 


in her Park Avenue home, New York, 
decorated in powder blue taffeta and pale 
apricot voile. A Queen Anne boudoir desk 
and little Sheraton powdering table are 
charming with mahogany finished twin beds 
by Simmons, Model No. 1534, a full panel 
design of utter simplicity and charm. 


clean. They are made by the largest 
maker of beds in the world. They come 
in a wide range of fine designs; and in 
wood finishes that perfectly simulate the 
natural wood; and in color schemes sub- 
dued or gay, but always restful. 


You may buy Simmons Beds in all good 
furniture and department stores for as 
little as $10; more elaborate designs run up 
to $60; Simmons Mattresses $10 to $100; 
Springs $7 to $60. The name Simmons is 
plainly marked on each. The Simmons Com- 
pany; New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 


SIMMONS 


Beps-»SPRINGS:+ MATTRESSES ( suitr ror steer 1 








acquainted 
with the charm 
of common brick 


Ss for this interesting book, 
“Homes of Lasting Charm,” illus- 
trating 120 practical small brick 
houses, all occupied by satisfied 
owners. Also contains suggestions 
on the use of brick for improving 
gardens and grounds. It differs from 
other books in that every house 
presented has actually been built 
and lived in. You can confidently 
select plans, available at nominal 
cost, knowing that no inconven- 
iences will be encountered after the 
house is built. 


Brick Books for Your Use 


[) Homes of Lasting Charm—25c 

([] Skintled Brickwork—15c 

() Multiple Dwellings of Brick—10c 

() Farm Homes of Brick—5c 

([] Brick, How to Build and Estimate—25c 
Check above, and send for 
any or all of these books 

The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2171 Guarantee Title Building 
Clev Ohio 


JAC 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 
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Best of All Fruit Salad 
1 dozen Jonathan 1 cupful of English 


apples walnuts 
1 can of sliced pine- 1 dozen marshmallows 
apple Juice of one lemon 


1 pound of white grapes 


Dice the apples and add the lemon juice 
to keep them from turning dark. Cut 
pineapple in small pieces, seed the grapes, 
cut the marshmallows into small pieces, 
and mix together the fruit, nuts and 
marshmallows. Serve with this dressing: 

Juice from the can of 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 

pineapple te 


3 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of granulated 1% pint of whipped 
sugar cream 


Boil the pineapple juice. Beat the eggs 
lightly and add the sugar and flour which 
have previously been mixed. Pour the 
boiling juice into this mixture, stirring 
constantly, then place on the stove and 
cook thoroly, adding the butter. When 
cold add to the fruit mixture. Just before 
serving stir in the whipped cream. Try 
this and you will agree with me that it is 
the “Best of All” fruit salad.—Mrs. 
A. J., Missouri. 


The Drink That Is Good in Winter or 
Summer 

Prune juice and milk is a combination 
that is hard to beat. Cover the prunes well 
with water and soak overnight. Cook 
slowly until perfectly tender. Drain off 
the juice and sweeten to taste. Mix with 
an equal quantity of top milk, chill and 
serve.—F. C., Texas. 


Poultry Stuffing 


To enough bread dressing for a seven- 
pound goose or turkey, add 44 pound of 
black walnut meats and % cupful of 
finely chopped celery. The dressing 
should be made of two parts of finely 
crumbed bread and one part of hot fluffy 
mashed potatoes. No liquid is needed. 
Seasoning may be used sparingly, and 
very little butter, as the nuts make the 
dressing quite rich.—L. C. L., Ohio. 


Upside Down Prune Cake 
2 cupfuls of cooked prunes 
1 cupful of light brown sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 cupful of nutmeats 
1 egg 
\% cupful of prune juice 
1 cupful of sifted flour _ 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
3 drops of maple flavoring 


Melt butter in a large frying pan. 
Sprinkle brown sugar evenly over this, 
then nutmeats. Pit prunes and lay on 
this, skin side up. Set pan in a warm 
place while making the batter. Beat the 
egg, add sugar, and beat until creamy. 
Add flour with which baking powder has 
been sifted, alternately with the prune 
juice. Add flavoring. Pour batter evenly 
into the pan and bake from thirty-five to 
forty-five minutes at 375 degrees. When 
done turn out onto a ‘large plate or tray, 
Serve hot with ice cream, hard sauce, or 
whipped creaam—M. H. P., Iowa. 


good cook in our family. Send in your favor- 
ed recipes. We will pay for every one 


Marshmallow Loaf 
20 marshmallows 2 tablespoonfuls of plain 
% cupful of boiling gelatine 
water 4 egg whites 

1 cupful of sugar 

Put the marshmallows in a crock and 
pour over them the boiling water. Stir 
until thoroly dissolved. Add sugar, and 
stir again. Prepare the gelatine by soak- 
ing in 4 tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
Add to the first mixture, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent settling. When this 
mixture is partly cool, add the well- 
beaten egg whites. Stir until partially 
cool. Divide into portions and color as 
desired. Place in layers in a bread pan 
so that it will slice like brick ice cream 
when cold. Add cocoanut or chopped 
nuts to the top layer. For coloring, cinna- 
mon drops, spinach water, coffee, or any 
vegetable coloring may be used.—Mrs. 
O. H., Indiana. 


Cranberry Sauce 
1 quart of cranberries 2 cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of water 


Wash and pick over the cranberries. 
Add sugar and water. If the berries are 
very dry a little more water may be neces- 
sary. Cover and cook just until the skins 
break—about ten minutes. Long cook- 
ing makes cranberries bitter. Pour into a 
glass serving dish. Prepared in this way 
one obtains a beautiful dish of jellied 
berries which are both delectable and 
decorative. They are far lovelier than 
the usual cranberry jelly or the thin cran- 
berry sauce so often served.—M. &. P., 
Kansas. 


Ham and Potatoes Baked in Milk 

Cover the bottom of a glass baking 
dish with thinly sliced potatoes and lay 
on these two slices of ham. Season wit 
six whole cloves and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of mustard. Fill the dish with more 
slices of potatoes and cover with milk. 
Bake about one hour in a 350-degree 
oven, covered, then remove cover during 
remainder of baking to brown.—M. J. L., 


New York. 


Red and White Salad 

1 medium-sized cauliflower 

5 beets 

1% teaspoonful of minced onion 

1 teaspoonful of minced parsley 

Mayonnaise dressing 

Steam the cauliflower until tender, 
drain and cool. Divide the head into 
flowerets. Cut the boiled beets into cubes 
or fancy shapes. When the vegetables 
are cold, arrange them prettily on lettuce 
leaves and add mayonnaise dressing to 
which the minced parsley and onion have 
been added.—Mrs. R. L. T., California. 


Company Apple Pie 
1 large sour apple, 1 egg white 
grated 1 cupful of sugar 
Beat egg white until stiff and add sugar 
and grated apple. Beat together until 
the mixture is-thick and.creamy. Spread 
over the top of an apple pie b with 
one crust.—Mrs. F. A. §., Michigan. 
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Scotch Cookies 
1 cupful of shortening 4 teaspoonful of soda 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 1 teaspoonful of cream 
2 eggs of tartar 
4 cupfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of nutmeats 

Cream shortening and add 1 cupful of 
sugar. Mix well. Add well-beaten cans 
and remaining sugar. Sift flour and add 
a cupful at a time, mixing well. With the 
last cupful of flour sift the soda and 
cream of tartar. Add vanilla and nut- | 
meats, cut fine. This mixture will be 
very hard to mix, but it must be kneaded 
into two loaves about ten inches long 
and one and one-fourth inches thick. | 
Place loaves in a cold place and let stand | 
overnight. Slice down very thin. The | 
secret of success with this recipe is in | 
slicing the cookies very thin. They should 
bake fast in a medium oven (375 de- 
grees). This recipe makes from 150 to 
175 cookies.—Mrs. J. D. L., California. | 


Baked Ham 
1 large thick slice of ham 
iTrim off the brown edge, but not the 
fat, and soak overnight in sweet or sour 
milk and 2 tablespoonfuls of molasses. In 
the morning, drain and dry and place in 
baking dish and cover with cream, or 
milk and cream, or condensed milk and 
cider. Bake for about two hours at 350 
degrees.—M. H. P., lowa. 
Stuffed Cabbage Leaves 
Immerse a small cabbage in boiling 
salted water and boil about two minutes. 
Drain, then the leaves may be readily 
pulled off. Make a dressing of the follow- 
ing: 


\% to % pound of ground round steak 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 

1 small sweet green pepper, diced very fine 

Salt 

Pepper 

Small amount of savory herbs 

¥% to &% cupful of partly cooked rice 

Mix well and fill each leaf, fold over 

and lay in casserole, one layer after an- 
other, until dish is nearly full. Slice 3 or 
4 fresh tomatoes over the top, or pour 
over 1% cupfuls of cooked tomatoes, 
seasoning with salt, pepper and dots of 
butter. Put in a hot oven (450 d ), 
reduce the heat to 350 degrees, pes bake 
one to one and one-half hours. Serve 
with Hollandaise sauce, or a thin cream 
sauce. 


Hollandaise Sauce 

\% cupful of butter Salt 

2 beaten egg yolks Cayenne 

ltablespoonful oflemon % cupful of boiling 

juice water 

Cream butter. Add gradually, stirring 
well, the egg yolks, lemon juice, salt, and 
cayenne. Add boiling water slowly. Cook 
in a double boiler, stirring all the while, 
until thick as boiled custard. Serve at 
once.—B, B., Illinois. 


Tip Top Pie 
2 eggs 
% cupful of sugar 
% cupful of cold water 
3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


Beat the yolks and whites of eggs sepa- 
rately. Add to the yolks half of the beaten 
whites, the sugar, water and vinegar. 
Beat until thoroly blended. Pour into a 
tin lined with rich pastry and bake in a 
moderately hot oven—375 degrees. When 
baked cover with a meringue made of 
the remaining ss white, blended with 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and return to 


the oveh to brown. This makes one 
small pie, and is delicious—Mrs. J. A. 
O., Wisconsin. 
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THREE WAYS TO WASH 


WE LEAVE THE CHOICE TO YOU 








lt you tried to do a week’s wash with only water, 
think of all the hard work and rubbing you’d have 
to do to get the dirt out! 





WATER + SOAP 


+ 
HARD WORK 











When you use soap in any form (chips, bar, flakes 
or powder) with the water you save some of the 
work because soap helps loosen dirt. 





WATER + FELS-NAPTHA + LITTLE WORK 











But when you use Fels-Naptha Soap, which con- 
tains plenty of *naptha, you get extra help that does 
the hard work for you. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


Fels-Naptha is excellent soap combined with plenty 
of naptha. The naptha loosens the dirt—the soap 
washes it away. They work together to bring the 
extra help that makes Fels-Naptha give you white, 
bright, clean clothes with lots less work. Use 
Fels-Naptha for washing machine or hand work. 


A . 
t all grocers FELS & CO., Philadelphia 





*NAPTHA is one of the most effective 
of all harmless dirt-looseners. It is the 
basis of dry cleaning. It melts grease 
away. It dissolves obstinate, stubborn 
dirt. It loosens the dirt you would other- 
wise have to rub out. 




















Cyclone 
“Complete Fence” 


Living conditions today demand 
fence protection for your home— 
to provide a safe place for your 
children to play, to protect your 
shrubs and flowers, to beautify the 
premises and add to the value of 
your property. 


Cyclone “Complete Fence” affords 
this protection without upkeep ex- 
pense. Factory-built according to 
your measurements. Shipped com- 
plete, ready to set up. Chain Link 
fabric as illustrated above, or 
ornamental lawn fabric in a variety 
of patterns. The only chain link 
fence made entirely of copper-bear- 
ing materials—for maximum en- 
durance. When asking for prices, 
send simple diagram of fence lines. 


CycLone Fence ComPaANy 
Main Offices, Waukegan, Ill. 
Works and Offices: 


North Chicago, III. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N we Fort Worth, Texas 


Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 

Portland, Or 


rtlan ‘ ‘on J 
ortland, Ore % y 


The Mark 
lone «ouit 


Gatcr-ALL 


Basket 


for Safe Bonfires! 


Sas 
——_— 
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/ Gclone% 


Rediag” | 
FENCE 











wwe. Sold department 
and hardware stores. 
©C. F. Co., 1927 
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Wintering Tropical Waterlilies 


S. Y. CALDWELL 
I Have Success With Gracilis Hybrids 


T is a popular idea that tender or 
tropical waterlilies cannot be wintered 
successfully except in a greenhouse, and 
hence the average pool owner must treat 
them as annual plants and purchase new 
ones each year. While this is true of 
many of the finest tropicals there is one 
family of tender day bloomers the mem- 
bers of which can be wintered easily 
without special equipment. This family 
comprises the white Nymphaea gracilis, 
from Mexico, and its hybrids. 

Gracilis itself has never become ex- 
tremely popular because the blossoms are 
rather small, but it has been a favorite 
with the hybridizers and has been the 
parent of several very fine varieties. 
Perhaps the best known of these is 
William Stone, a deep blue lily with 
purple stamens and a yellow center. Its 
large, -star-shaped flowers and delightful 
fragrance makes it especially good for 
cutting. The bright green leaves, un- 
usually large in size, are scalloped around 
the edges. Mrs. C. W. Ward is another 
excellent Gracilis hybrid, identical with 
William Stone except in its color, which 
is deep rose-pink with yellow stamens. 
Still another good variety is Stella 
Gurney, a light pink. 

All the above lilies, and in fact all 
Gracilis hybrids produce a kind of horny 
tuber, very similar in appearance to a 
pine cone, which can be kept over the 
winter almost as easily as a dahlia root. 
The best way to do this is to lift the 
plant after the first frost, with a ball of 
mud adhering to the roots, and place it in 
a box for a few days in a dry cellar. Then 
crumble the dirt away from the tuber and 
remove the dried leaves and roots. The 
tuber should be packed in moist sand in 
some sort of container such as a large 


flower-pot, and placed in a cellar where 
it will never be subjected to freezing 
temperatures. The sand should never 
become bone dry; a little soil mixed with 
it and a cover for the pot will help retain 
enough moisture. If the cellar air is ex- 
cessively dry it is well to dampen the 
sand from time to time during the winter. 
Care must be used, as too much moisture 
will rot the tuber. 

Starting the plants into growth again 
in the springtime presents another prob- 
lem which, however, is not at all dif- 
ficult to solve. The following directions 
will be found satisfactory. About April 
15th plant the tuber, which will probably 
be showing sprouts, barely covering the 
crown of the tuber. A little sand over the 
dirt will help. Sink the pot in a shallow 
bucket of water in such a manner that 
it is about two inches under the surface. 
This bucket may then be placed at a 
warm, sunny window, but the best place 
for it is under the glass in a hotbed. In 
about a month, if the weather is favor- 
able, there will be a number of floating 
leaves in the bucket. 


"TAse the pot up, turn out the dirt and 
wash off the tuber. You will find a 
maze of white roots coming from several 
sprouts at the crown. Each of these 
sprouts is a separate plant with its own 
root system, and with a sharp, pointed 
knife you can carefully sever all but one 
cf them from the tuber. Pot each one 
separately and place them all back in 
water. The tuber with its one remaining 
sprout should also be repotted. It will 
make the finest plant for immediate 
growth, altho the others will gradually 
catch up. An average good-sized tuber 
will produce two to six (Conl, on p. 67 


A well-grown young plant ready for the pool 
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LOUISIANA SWAMP 


TUPELO 


; is another valuable wood, native to 
the historic cypress swamps—a com- 
i panion product of “the 

nal’”’ but of a totally different species. 
Louisiana Swamp Tupelo has remark- 
able wearing qualities which make it - 
a long-service flooring material—and 
fine finishing qualities that make it 
ideal for interior trim. Its many uses 
and economies are well worth your 

further investigation. 
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The Naming of 
LOUISIANA 


OBERT DELA SALLE, pioneer French explorer of the Mississippi Valley, 

was but a youth in his twenties, when he planned to secure control 

of America for King Louis XIV by establishing forts and trading posts 
along the “Great Water.” 


With expeditions, outfitted in Canada at his own expense, he made 
repeated attempts to find the mouth of the mighty river. Hardships in 
the wilderness, hostility of the savages and treachery of his men, balked 
his efforts for thirteen years. 


At last in the spring of 1682, he and his followers reached the lower 
bayous where the stream forks into three branches. Taking the South 
West Pass, his party finally emerged from the maze of cane-brakes, willow, 
tupelo and cypress swamps—and gained their first view of the Gulf. 


On a high spot of ground, a large timber cross was erected, bearing the 
arms of France. At its base was placed a leaden plate, inscribed with 
the event and date, April 9, 1682. 


Here La Salle formally took possession of the country and in honor of 
the French king, named it LOUISIANA. 


This famous region with its vast area of “Tidewater” lands is today, as 
it has been for more than two centuries, the source of 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


“The Wood Eternal” 


This fine lumber, manufactured by scrupulous standards worthy of its great durability, 
fully meets modern demands for economic service in such uses as siding, porch floor- 
ing, stepping, cornices, door and window frames, pergolas, 
trellises and outside woodwork generally—as well as interior 
woodwork, for which it gives the added advantages of artis- 
tic grain and excellent finishing qualities. 

Because of its supreme ability to resist decay in uses where it 


is exposed to the weather Louisiana Red Cypress is regarded 
as the standard material for construction of sleeping porches. 


Ask for Our Booklet 


on sleeping porches, which shows excellent methods of 
construction and gives many practical suggestions 
on this subject. We will send copy on request. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 


510 Carondelet Street ... New Orleans, Louisiana 
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You Carf Fashion Beauty Out‘ of Rugged and Durable Raw Material 


turies past exists in the masterpieces 

wrought in iron by the skilled 
artisans of three and four hundred years 
ago. These men must have felt within 
themselves some sense of the strong 
rego. 3: 4 of the material 
in which they worked, for 
the character and honesty 
of their old masterpieces 
of wrought iron carry to 
us today a message of 
those days of romance and 
chivalry. 

We may stand before a 
chandelier of hand- 
wrought iron, designed 
and worked by such a 
master, and even as we 
gaze, this masterpiece may 
so grip us that imagina- 
tion places it in the setting 
such a piece may have 
occupied when the artisan 
turned away from his 
finally completed work. 
We picture this chandelier 
in its setting, a setting for 
which it was particularly 
designed. Before we real- 
ize, the atmosphere of 
those days of long ago has 
enveloped us and we stand 
beneath the great vaulted 
dome of some ancient and 
long-forgotten cathedral. 
Far above, in the soft dim 
light of early evening, the 
faint outlines of the pend- 
ant may be seen. As our 
eyes accustom themselves 
to the dim light the pend- 
ant piece takes form, and 
even as we gaze a last 
beam from the setting sun moves thru 
the barred casement far up on the 
cathedral wall, and creeping slowly, ever 
so slowly, across the half dusk of the 
arched ceiling, it suddenly bursts into a 
myriad of hues, as its full brilliance is 
caught and held by the pendant. 

And we stand in a sort of enchantment 
as the sexton silently passes by with a 
ecie. bya in his hand. One by one he 

lights the candles, and the soft light dis- 
pels the gloom of the great cathedral 
dome. The prisms gather the beams, and 
as the pendant sways slightly, theyshower 
the walls of that vaulted dome with a 
myriad of life and color. 

What thoughts are aroused by the per- 
fection of some of these early pieces of 
wrought iron! The old masters often 
wrought for years to finish a single elabo- 
rate piece; their chief compensation was 
in the quiet satisfaction that comes from 
a great work well done. 

In this day of greater s and haste, 
it sometimes seems that there is less time 
for the beautiful things that grace the 
memories of the centuries past, and that 
so enrich the romance of yesterday. Must 
it be that our children and grand-children 


STi of the greatest art of the cen- 
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WALTER PALMER 
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will know our age as one only of mass 


produ¢tion, of speed, and greed? Opin- * 


ions must differ, but there is opportunity 
for each of us to ate or to shape 
with our own hands some of the things 


that will survive the years. 





This aquarium base is a delightful little piece of wrought iron: 

almost eleven inches in width and about ten and a half in height to 

the top of the bowl. The sea green glass bowl rests between the scrolls 

supporting it, and green glass pendants hang gracefully from the 
upper end of the scroll, simulating great drops of water 


Wilk this aim in view, and with a 
desire really to make it possible for 
you actually to produce, posers in a 
very small way, but nevertheless to pro- 
duce with your own hands, some of the 
things in wrought metal that you have 
always longed to have, I will try to give 
you apractical understanding of the craft. 

Most of the work of the old craft was 
produced at the forge but since it may 
be impracticable for you to employ a 
forge, the forge will be eliminated and 
plans and designs will be accomplished by 
cold hammering. Within certain limits 
the final result is nearly the same as 
forged work and the method of cold 
hammering lends itself far more readily 
to our scheme. 

For work of this kind, certain tools are, 
of course, necessary. Nearly any hard- 
ware store should be able to furnish you 
with all the tools that you require. At 
the end of this article will be found a list 
of the ne tools for the construction 
of hand-wrought articles. 

In many -instances soldering: will be 
necessary and it may be well to give a 
few pointers on the process at this point. 

In soldering two metals together, it is 





very important to first have a good square 
oint. -This accomplished, the solder will 

ve only a small space to fill, insuring a 
stronger job at all times. First clean the 
parts to be soldered thoroly by entire 
scraping or polishing with emery cloth. 
Heat the soldering copper 
to a good heat and care- 
fully tin the four working 
faces by dipping in a 
saturated solution of sal- 
ammoniac and water when 
hot, for an instant and 
then removing and quick- 
ly applying the acid core 
solder till the solder flows 
all over the surfaces. Sev- 
eral applications as above 
may to tin 
properly but only a well- 
tinned iron will flow the 
solder. 

After tinning care should 
be exercised in heating in 
order not to burn the 
tinned surfaces. Now 
with a hot copper well 
tinned heat the joint to 
be soldered until the sol- 
der when applied will flow 
freely on the work. Spread 
with the iron until a neat 
joint is secured and allow 
to cool before moving 
Solder when almost cool is 
very easily broken. When 
all the soldering on a job 
is finished it is well to 
wash the work with water 
to remove the acid as it is 
very corrosive if left on 
any length of time, and 
may rust the work badly. 
In case acid core solder 
cannot be obtained i wire solder 
may be used with soldering acid. Place 
a small quantity of muriatic acid in an 
earthenware bowl and add small pi 
of pure zinc until no more zinc will dis- 
solve and the last few pieces remain in the 
bottom of the jar. Make a small swab and 
apply this solution to the joint to be sol- 
dered, prior to using the iron. A very 
good toint can be had i in this way. 

Soft Norway iron is the best material 
to use in this work as it hammers and 
bends very easily and in case you cannot 
a rocure this locally, it coultt’ he well to 

ve your dealer order a small stock for 
you, when you get your material list. 

If you intend to work in the evening, 
arrange a good light for your work Ranele 
There is nothing more nerve-racking or 
discouraging than trying to work in a 
med r light. Always take your time, if you 

me tired and the job doesn’t go well, 

a Nemes Act oe try it later. 

en you have hed a piece of work 

res Pere Seen aon Seat yon 
ve acquired some very clever ideas of 
si al ap stent aly 
— yourself. If you follow a 
ying out (Cont. on p. 67 
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eNew Hoosier Designs 


jor Kitchen and Breakfast Room 


OW attractive! A beautifully fur- 


nished breakfast room like this — 

served from a perfectly furnished kitch- 
en, Hoosier equipped! And the beauty of 
it, too, is that you can easily afford this new 
comfort and convenience in your own home. 
For Hoosier equipment, the finest you can 
buy, is not at all expensive. 


Hoosier offers you breakfast room fur- 
niture in new designs—oak and enamel fin- 
ishes in exclusive new color effects. Finishes 
of Italian, Wedgwood, Antique, Navajo, Silver 
Oak or Hoosier Grey! Here are entirely new 
ideas in beautiful home furnishings. You've 
never seen their equal. 


You'll admire the quaint little Hoosier 
Buffet, the Hoosier Server’s distinctive 
charm. The handsome drop-leaf table (your 
choice of three designs) easily serves four 
people. The Windsor-back chairs, grace- 
fully turned, are sturdily built for real 
comfort. 


See these pieces at your nearest Hoosier 
dealer’s. And be sure to have him show you 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet’s wonderful 
completeness. You can well appreciate how 
its many conveniences will simplify your 
work, will give you new leisure, new freedom. 





Note the beautiful lines of this rounded, drop-leaf model 
—the decorative two-tone medallion center and trim 
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Hoosier’s liberal cred- 
it plan has benefited 
thousands. A small 
down wag sore de- 
livers for immediate 
use any piece you 
choose—the balance 
on easy terms. Your 
own Hoosier dealer 


will gladly answer any 
questions. 
we op 
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An invaluable household aid— 
combination Stepladder-Stool. As 
a stool —just theright height for ‘ 
all kitchen work. Turned on end 
—a firm, rubber-cleated ladder 


: Hoosier Kitchen and Breakfast Room Furniture. 
‘ hes | Pe = 
Street. 
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Here's a veal working center with everything handy. The 
Storage units shown with this Hoosier Beauty may be used in- 
dependently or with any other Hoosier madel you decide upon 


FURNISHING THE 
MODERN KITCHEN 
AND BREAKFAST ROOM 


gy en po mm 

q ions 

‘or woman fey a 
iful home. Mail the coupon 

Sor your copies : 








The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
1027 Broad Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Louis Matthews _ 
Hoosier Store, 3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, your newest booklets on 








ill rrettaniptenninsrceneienenin ON , 
© 1927, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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down — all 


day— every day —shut- 
ting in the 
firelight’s gl 


UCH is the task of the window 

shade. Yet, we seldom think of 

it until it refuses to respond to 

the will of the hand upon the 
shade cord. 


So, specify Hartshorn Rollers the 
next time you order shades for 
your home. They’ll never balk or 
sulk when you grasp the shade 
cord, They won't roll the shade up 
askew, nor let it down that way, 
either. And specify, too, Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths that share the same 
quality reputation and that come 
in every desirable coloring. Let 
your dealer tell you not only how 
much they'll cost, but also how 
long and how well they'll serve. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
.250 Fifth Avenue New York 






SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 





A shade is only 
_.. G8 good as 
its roller 





* 





Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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~ Home Grown Mushrooms 


CAN I grow: mushrooms in my cellar, 
and how is it done?” This question 
has been asked me by a rather surpris- 
ing number of people who are not con- 
tent to wait for the mushroom season. 
Moreover they feel that home grown 
mushrooms are perfectly safe to use. 

I have always answered this question 
in the affirmative, but had to*admit to 
myself that I had no proof. To satisfy 
my curiosity 
and to get this 
much needed 
first hand in- 
formation I 
grew a bed of 
mushrooms in 
my own cel- 
lar last win- 
ter. I admit 
that it was 
with consid- 
erable trepi- 
dation that I 
started. I was 
afraid the cel- 
lar would be 
too warm, or 
| too dry, and 
| that the odor 
| of the manure 
in the cellar 
would perme- 
ate the house. 
Most of my 








. GREGORY 
Purdue Experiment Station 


and found it to be satisfactory tho it 
needed some special treatment. ‘The 
manure and dirt were firmly packed into 
a bed six to eight inches deep in the 
basement and was left to ferment for 
two or three weeks. It is particularly 
essential that the bed be kept well mois- 
tened, tho it should not be soaked con- 
stantly. It will be found:that during 
this fermentation process the tempera- 

ture will rise 

and before the 

spawn is 










The common mushroom best adapted to commercial 


planted the 
heat should 
have subsided 
to at least 70 
degrees. 

It is easy to 
see why the 
experts all 
recommend 
well-rotted 
manure  be- 
cause all this 
bother is 
avoided. It is 
only neces- 
] sary to pack 

such manure 
in the bed and 
4 plant the 
spawn. No 
bother about 
waiting for 
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fears were culture ‘ the tempera- 
| groundless, ture to rise 
| but I did en- and subside 
| counter some unexpected difficulties. before planting. At the same time I 


All the directions said by all means get 
well-rotted manure and I tried my best 
to do so, but in our town of many auto- 
mobiles and few horses, well-rotted ma- 
nure is almost a luxury. You take what 
the man brings you and feel content. 
The best I could do was a couple of loads 
of fresh manure. For anyone with a 
large yard even this would not be a prob- 
lem because he could make a compost 
pile. However, in the small city lot this is 
often not desirable. Every condition con- 
spired to force me to use fresh manure. 

I mixed about one-third garden loam 
and two-thirds manure to make the bed 





found another more important reason 
for avoiding fresh manure. About a 
week after the manure had been placed 
in the cellar, flies began appearing in 
swarms. I looked everywhere for the 
unscreened window, but could find none. 
Then it dawned on me what had hap- 
pened. The manure was literally alive 
with flies in all stages of development. 
In the warmth of the cellar the eggs 
were hatching at a terrific rate and for 
about a month we sprayed and swatted 
and fought the pests. In the end we 
conquered but I would certainly urge 
anyone who contemplates (Cont. on p. 98 


A cellar bed of mushrooms. The bearing surface can be increased by ridging but the flat sur- 
face is satisfactory 














































































make a fine house paint. 

Even formula and in- 
redients combined do not assure a 
oa house paint like SWP. 

The SWP “balanced” formula is 
openly printed — and has been for 
years. Every paint manufacturer in 
the world, we imagine, has studied it. 

Yet today there is only one SWP 
House Paint — the accepted leader 
throughout the world. 

Why is this? Because there is an 
element in every can of fine old SWP 
House Paint that cannot be dupli- 
cated or imitated successfully. 

It is the Master Touch — that in- 
imitable touch of superiority with 
which the few great scientists of the 
world have been endowed. 

Edison, the wizard of electricity, 
has it. Burbank, the great American 
horticulturist, was blessed with it. 
Marconi, discoverer of wireless, has it. 

And so, too, the scientific men at 
the head of Sherwin-Williams’ lab- 
oratories add to the fine materials 
of SWP House Paint the Master 
Touch that has set it above and 
apartfrom.all others —as the lead- 
ing house paint of the world. 

~~... This Master Touch of science is 
evident in the quality of the raw 
materials madeby Sherwin-Williams. 
In the delicate “balancing” of in- 
gredients. In the 





















wonderful power- 

driven machines 

which mix and 

SWP covers | gtind SWP to its 
260 Sarerr | creamy-smooth 
(2coats) | texture. In the 
critical analyzing, 

testing and prov- 

ing which daily 

CHEAP PAINT guard and control 
Meta | Swe pcos. 
cai | OME pre 
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Up-to-date painters everywhere are using 
SWP House Paint. They realize that its 
beautiful colors— creamy smoothness — 
brushing ease — covering ability— and 
durabilitv—can only be produced by scien- 
tific processes and modern machinery. 


element of SWP which no 
“cheap” paint even at- 
tempts to have—and which no paint 
regardless of price can successfully 
imitate. 

Naturally, no individual can 
equal, by hand, the scientific skill 
and modern machinery that produce 
the creamy texture of SWP. 


Gallon price no 
guide to cost 


When you hear or read that 
some “cheap” paint will save 
you more money than SWP 
House Paint put it down as 
“applesauce. 
Cost of paint is figured by 
the job— not by the 
gallon. AgallonofSWP 
House Paint covers 360 
square feet, two coats. 
Willacheap paint do 
this? No, Sir. I foon get 
250 square feet per gal- 
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lon, two coats, you will be doing well. 

SWP costs more per gallon. But by 
the job—it costs no more and often 
less, because fewer gallons are needed. 
And think of the difference in the 
quality of the paint film. 


Greater beauty—two to 
five times longer life 


As to permanence there is no com- 
~ parison. SWP House Paint, 
due to the extra-fine quality 
of Sherwin-Williams Linseed 
Oil, forms a tough, durable 
film that weathers very slowly. 
SWP colors, famous the 
world over for rich beau- 
ty, do not fadeor washout. 
On the wallSWP 
House Paint lasts 
twotofive timesas 
long as the average 
*“cheap”’ paint. 
And it costs only 
about half asmuch 
for repainting. 


"See Paint 
H. eadqua rters”’ 


Before you let 
“cheap” paint get 
the laugh on you, see 
your SWP dealer — 
“Paint Headquarters.” 

Get his advice. Com- 
pare his estimate with 
an estimate of any 
“cheap” paint. Decide 
by what you learn. 

If you want color 
cards, or a copy of the 
famousSherwin-Wil- 
liams Household Paint- 
ing Guide, write us. 


THE SHERWIN -Wituiams Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish 
Makers in the World 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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The‘Better“Bunnies : 
MARGUERITE GODE | 


OU are cordially invited 
To the Happy Hollow Tree 
Where the is 3 fs folks have gathered 
For an eve of revelry. | 
Laughing Jack O’ Lantern faces 
7 ink at you from near-by 
And the Better Bunny Bobtails 
} Are the merriest of hosts. 


Rather Rabbit greets his neighbors 
And escorts them all around, ' 
Through the spooky shadow corners 
Where amusements can be found. 
Some go pobbeag 2f2 apples, 
a 


And a few per more bold 
Seek the eerie witch’s portal 
Where their fortunes will be told. 


You may have for light refreshments 
Walnut cake and wild grapeade, 
And a freezer full of ice.cream 
That is guaranteed home made. 
Little bears and baby field mice 
Are pleased as they can be 
To attend an autumn party 
At the Happy Hollow Tree. 
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Do Plants Actually Reason? 


Continued from page 21 


addition to our present knowledge as to 
the functions of plants, and in particular, 
their probable reasoning powers, will be 
gratefully considered by horticulturists. 

The reader may be somewhat familiar 
with the insect-eating plants such as the 
pitcherplant and the Venus fly trap, but 
the latter not only captures its prey by 
the use. of its -ingemiousl constructed, 
hinged leaves but actually shows dis- 
crimination in the selection of its food. 
Should an unpalatable insect, or one too 
small for a decent meal, chance to be 
caught in the tight grip of the folded 
leaf, the plant soon releases it, and 
awaits a more delectable morsel. 

Now, the action of these leaves is 
dependent upon a small cluster of sensi- 
tive hairs or bristles in the center of each 
half, and tho an insect may touch these 
once without result, upon repeating the 
action, the leaf, hinged at the midrib, 
closes. Small stones and chips of wood 
have been used to fool the plant, but it 
undoubtedly uses something closely. akin 
to thought, and pays no attention to un- 
suitable offerings. 

In order to test the reasoning powers 
of one of the Droseras or Sundews, which 
are near relatives of the Venus fly trap, 
a fly was pinned near it, and it. a short 
time the plant actually extended its 
leaves in the direction of the tempting 
bait. It is difficult to see how this can be 
explained, except by crediting the plant 
with volition and at least a low grade of 
intelligence. 

Did you ever hear of a fishing plant? 
Perhaps this suggests a real fisherman’s 
yarn, but such a plant really exists. It is 
a marine growth known as utricularia or 
bladderwort, and it sets little bladder- 
like nets to ensnare small fish. These 
bladders are provided with “doors” that 
swing inward, and tho the unsuspecting 
fish enters without difficulty, it is pre- 
vented from leaving because of the posi- 
tion of these doors, and the plant eventu- 
ally devours its decaying body. 

A sense of direction is fairly common in 
plant life. I have unwound the tendrils of 
a grape branch from an upright stick, 
and, moving the support to another posi- 
tion, have noted the action of the branch 
in seeking the new location of the stick. 
The same thing has been observed with 
the morning glory and other climbers. 

In adapting themselves to unusual 
environment, plants often show strong 
‘indications of reasoning. There is an 
authentic case on record, of a root that, 
penetrating the soil deeply, encountered 
the sole of an old boot. Determined to 
follow a straight course, it divided its 
taproot into as many parts as there were 
needle holes along the margin of the sole, 
and after working its way thru, brought 


the rootlets together again into a single | | 


root. 


An interesting case of adaptation was 
recently called to my attention by a 
neighbor, who found a buttercup that 
had affected a disguise in a dense bed of 
hardy delphiniums. Now, the buttercup, 
like most plants, occasionally modifies 
the shape of its leaves somewhat, but in 
this case the plant had completely 


changed its costume to conform, to its | | 


environment, in the hope of being undis- 
turbed-among its unrelated- companions. ' 
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So completely had the plant. trans- 
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erformancc 
in YOUR home 


RY the Maytag in your own home. Test every 
Maytag feature in your own way—with your 
own washing. 


Examine particularly, the non-corroding, cast-alu- 
minum tub. See for yourself that the tub keeps the 
water hot; that its unique design adds washing force 
to the water action; that the inside of the tub is 
smooth and gentle to the finest fabrics; that the tub 
is compact, sturdily constructed and graceful in ap- 
pearance. 


The Maytag will do an average washing in an hour 
or two. It will wash all garments clean and white- 
Its 7-way swinging wringer will adjust itself to either 
a handkerchief or a blanket and wring both dry. It 
will do these things with YOUR washing. 


Phone a Maytag dealer today for a Maytag trial. 
Judge the Maytag by its performance in your home. 
If it doesn’t sell itself—don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Newton, lowa 


A post card request brings our interesting book- 
let—*“‘Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 
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BUILD ANEW (OR REMODEL) " X io» ‘; 
FROM THIS WONDERFUL # NG A , 
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“Houses of Wood 
or 
Lovers of Homes” 


One of the prize plans—being erected in Boston, Massachusetts, as a model house 


25 ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNED THE 


25 NEW PLANS 


and built-in features 
profusely illustrated : 
in this beautiful book 





swe hom 





Second Floor 


First Floor 





Send ' 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, 
for coin or postage. Mail the Coupon Now! 
your 
copy These splendid designs were selected from 

over 300 submitted in our recent Archi- 

mow ~—_tectural Competition. They include the 
25 cents $1,000 prize plan and all other winners. 
postpaid Each plan is a gem—each page a delight 


—each chapter a friendly guide to correct 
construction. 


To build for beauty and permanence, 
build with wood. To build with wood 
successfully, use Arkansas Soft Pine: be- 
cause it is tough and strong in the struc- 
ture—beautiful in its texture as interior 
woodwork—and because Nature en- 
dowed it with advantages that give 
you life-long satisfaction in 
performance. 


The coupon brings you a wealth of building 


information—mail it now 








=< TEAR OFF AND MAIL—-— 


l Arkansas 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU Soft Pine 
908 Boyle Building, is trade-mar! 
Little Rock, Arkansas | * in 
and sold by deal- 





A 


| 
| 
| 
| For Full Infor- 
| 
| 


Enclosed find 25 cents for a copy of | 
your book “Houses of Wood for 
Lovers of Homes.” 








mation Mail 
the Coupon 
pe acme 





ers east of the | 
es. 
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formed its leaves, that it appeared to be a 
shoot from the base of a delphinium plant, 
only the yellow blossoms at the summit 
suggesting its true identity. This plant 
was later removed to a place where the 
struggle for existence was less intense and 
deception unn , and soon its new 
leaves were produced true to the normal 


is 
o plants, like humans, are fre- 
uently spoiled by pampering, sometimes 
they become more y by being made 
to adjust themselves to rigorous en- 
vironment. Thus, the yucca or Spanish 
bayonet plant, native to tropical and 
semi-tropical regions, is able to thrive in 
the more severe climates of the temperate 
zone. Plants rarely overeat, and carefully 
pick from the soil just the foods that are 
suited to their needs. 

In following the instinct of mating and 
reproduction, plants resort to some singu- 
lar devices. One of the most interesting 
“courting” customs in the whole flower 
world, is that of the tiny aquatic plant 
known as Vallisneria or eel grass. It 
grows in sluggish streams or shallow 
ponds, and the sexes, represented by 

istillate and staminate flowers, are 
rne on separate plants. As the female 
or pistillate flower approaches maturity, 
its stem, in spiral formation, gradually 
lifts it to the surface of the water. Now 
the flower opens and awaits its “suitors,” 
while the male flowers, ready to open, are 
unable to follow because of their short 
but straight stems. Finally in despera- 
tion they break loose from their stems, 
and with the aid of a tiny air sack that 
Nature has provided, float to the surface, 
and expanding their petals seek the 
female flower. A gentle breeze or a favor- 
ing current finally brings the favored 
lover close to the pistillate flower, which 
is showered with the golden pollen. 

Having become fertilized, the female 
flower now closes its petals, contracts its 
spiral stem and submerges to develop 
its seed pod, while the male flower floats 
away to oblivion. 

We know that plants require a periodic 
rest, which may reasonably be likened to 
the sleep of animals. Many plants such 
as the clover and the oxalis fold their 
leaves as night approaches. 

The lives of plants are replete with 
fascinating mystery, and in their motives, 
methods and results, they certainly sug- 
gest some striking analogies to human 
behavior. 





More Color in the Bedroom 
Continued from page 19 


rose can be overdone. I saw one in which 
the wallpaper had much rose, the bed- 


_ spread, rug, lamp shades and draperies 


were in solid rose. e effect, I need not 
say, was terrible. - But let me outline a 
rose room scheme which has color balance 
combined with variety. « © 

Walls—Sponge treatment (stipple) of 
rose over pale gray. 

Woodwork—Pale gray. 

Draperies—Cretonne in deep rose, 
green, yellow and lavender on an ecru, 
cream a hep ground with rose and 
yellow ruffies or bandings. 


Glass Curtains—Pale yellow scrim, 
marquisette or gauze. 

Rug—Rose with a border in deeper 
rose, or braided rugs in light colors, rose 
predominant. 

Spread—Cretonne with puffed band- 
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ings or ruffles to match those on dra- 
peries. “¥ Ces 


Furnitire=Rale gray with decora-- 


tions in rose, yellow n and lavender, 


oe ir or a stand or table in apple- 
4 


n Orblue. 


“ ~ Upholstery—Covers and slip-covers in 


the colors of the room. 
_ Lamp Shades—Rose with yellow lin- 


"Laka tuiery base in yellow or green 
or blue green. 

A man’s room will reflect the masculine 
spirit—be free from ruffles, delicate colots 
and small feminine fripperies. The colors 
will be stronger in hue and darker in 
tone; effects will be simpler, fabrics will 
be heavier, such as handblocked linen 
or striped fabrics. Upholstery coverings 
may be of tapestry, frieze, rep, denim or 
leather, variety being insured by means 
of a slip-cover of cretonne in large, vigor- 
ously colored pattern, for one chair. 

Now, by way of application, let us 
compare these warm-toned, richly-colored 
interiors with the bedrooms that most of 
us know. Think, for a moment, of the 
latter, with their general atmosphere of 
bleakness and bareness. What causes it? 
Mostly it is lack of color; that is, of re- 
lated color—color that has been intro- 
duced in accordance with a well-studied 

lan. 

" Picture in your mind’s eye the colors 
usually found, if you hunt diligently, in 
the ave bedroom. Isn’t white the 
dominant hue? White curtains; white, or 
nearly white, walls; white bedspread; 
light-toned floors and rugs. Usually there 
is no upholstery or at most a chair seat 
pad or a cushion or two. White is the 
color of polar snow, cold and bleak, if 
chaste and pure. Really it is a back- 
ground rather than a color; and home- 
makers, realizing this, do make certain 
timid attempts to put some real color 
into the ensemble. But how timid, tenta- 
tive and easily squelched such efforts 
usually are! Witness the cretonne valance 
(minus side draperies) at the window, a 
little color in a lamp shade perhaps, and 
in some cases in the floor covering. But 
that covers nearly all of it. 

Contrast these mere touches of color 
with the orchestral arrangement of color 
in the schemes above. 

Note that the leading or controlli 
color in each scheme is repeated over an 
over in floor covering, walls, furniture, 
draperies, spread, upholstery, lamp shades 
and pottery. Also how monotony is 
avoided by the introduction of the com- 
plementary color and of related colors; 
and how plain surfaces are balanced 
against patterned surfaces. 

These schemes I have worked out in 
detail to serve not only as suggestions 
but by way of formulae also. ey may 
be adopted “in toto” or used as sugges- 
tions. Added notes of interest may be 
introduced in the way of tie-backs, dif- 
ferent types of valances, hanging book- 
cases with books therein, book ends, desk 
sets, pillows and other accessories, such 
as magazine racks, end tables, and the 
like. All of these are invaluable not only 
for their coler content, but also as means 
for creating the spirit of personality. 
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Easy to it 
keep clean | 


Replacing both 
paint and enamel »’ 





If you want a TINT— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors- 
in-oil to Barreled Sunlight, 
you can obtain exactly the 
tint you want to match 
any scheme of interior 
decoration. Ask about the 
new Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors in handy 
tubes. These colors are 
almost liquid, blending 
easily and quickly with 
Barreled Sunlight. 
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Easy to apply 




















LOWING freely and evenly from 
the brush . . . leaving no brush- 
marks and drying with a surface as 
smooth as satin . .. How easy it is to do 
a beautiful job with Barreled Sunlight! 


Walls and woodwork clean, fresh- 
looking, attractive—and easy to keep 
that way. For the lustrous surface of 
Barreled Sunlight is so smooth it 
washes like tile. 


In beauty, Barreled Sunlight con- 
cedes nothing to the finest enamel. Yet 
it costs less, is easy to apply, and re- 
quires fewer coats. 

Guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or en- 
amel applied under the same con- 
ditions. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans of all sizes, 
by leading dealers. Easy to tint. Where more 
than one coat is required use Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat as the first coat. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., L-21 Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon below 















U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
L-21 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me further information on the use of Barreled Sun- 

light, and name of nearest dealer. 
(If you wish sample can, enclose 10c) 
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Tor the Home Craftsman 


H. F. SHOWALTER 


Why Not Make Some 
Colonial Wall Shelves and Sconces? 


OLONIAL wall shelves or sconces 
are just the things to decorate bare 
unbroken spaces on the walls. There 

is a great variety of them on the market, 

both the finished pieces and the unfin- 
ished pieces for home decoration, but 
you can easily make them yourself. 

The work of making the sconces and 
shelves shown here is Guite simple. There 
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is no mortising or grooving to 
vex the amateur who has only a 
few tools. You will need only a 
hammer, a fine-toothed cross-cut 
saw, a rip saw, and a saw for cut- 
ting curves. Most of the curves 
on the pieces illustrated could be 
cut with a keyhole saw, but a 
coping or bracket saw would be 
needed for the sharper curves. 
Sandpaper of two grades is neces- 
sary, perhaps Nos. 11% and 0. 

Various kinds of wood might 
be used. White pine (soft pine) 
is inexpensive and is especially 
desirable for the beginner be- 
cause it is so easy to work with. 
Three-ply wood is often used for 
such articles as these. If you plan 
to finish the articles with enamel, 
there is no point in buying beau- 
tiful woods for they will be hidden 
under the enamel. This is the 
finish most used, but laequer or 
varnish may be used if desired. 
The wood must be very well smoothed 
if either varnish or lacquer is to be used 
—more so than if enamel is to be used. 
Decalcomanias, those little designs which 
are easily transferred to any surface, 
may be used for decorating the wall 
shelves and the sconces. 

Figure 1 shows a sconce which depends 
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Figures 3, 4 and 5 on this 

page illustrate three simple 

sets of shelves. The “what- 

not” pictured at left is a 

rather popular design at 
present 





28" 


Two simple sconces are 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
The amateur will experience 
no difficulty in making 
‘ either of them 
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for its beauty on its simplicity of line. 
There are three pieces, the back, the 
shelf, and the bracket. A six-inch board 
two feet long will be more than enough. 
The diagram shows the complete dimen- 
sions of the three parts. The simplest 
way to make good curves alike on both 
sides of the piece is to cut them from 
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paper. Cut a strip of paper five and 
one-half inches wide and eighteen inches 
long and fold it double so that the fold 
runs from end to end. Then mark a 
point on the edge of the paper one and 
three-quarter inches from the lower end. 
This the point where the curves meet. 


OW draw the long and the short 
eurve with a pencil and cut them 
thru both thicknesses of the paper. It 
is much easier to cut a true curve with 
the scissors than it is to draw it. If you 
do not get a satisfactory curve at the 
first attempt, cut a second piece. The 
wood for the back of the sconce should 
not be more than one-half inch thick. 
The wood for the shelf and the bracket 
may be of the same thickness or it may 
be an inch thick. Number 16 brads 
about 7% of an inch long will be about 
right for fastening the parts together; 
tho the size of the nails will depend on 
the particular wood you are using. Glue 
should be spread on the joint before the 
nails are driven in. There may be a 
wooden holder for. the candle 
fastened to the shelf or any kind 
of a short candlestick may be 
laced on the shelf. To make a 
older, any little block that is at 
least two inches each way may 
be used. Bore a hole three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide and an inch 
and a quarter deep in the center 
of the block before you shape the - 
holder. Then with a pocket knife 
and a piece of rough sandpaper 
you can shape the holder in any 
form you like. Use either a nail 
or a screw to fasten the holder to 
the shelf. When you have the 
parts of the sconce (Cont. onp.72 
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Now your home need never know 


PLASTER LIGHTNING 












"TAOS of homes being built 
today will never know the blem- 
ish of ugly cracks in the plaster. 
They are sTEELTEX protected! 


STEELTEX climinates one of the 
most prolific producers of cracks— 
wood lath. It replaces lath. 
STEELTEX is a sturdy, steel, 
reinforcing fabric, rust-proofed and 
elecariehity welded. Attached to 
a tough, two-ply, waterproofed 
backing. 


STEELTEX is nailed to the frame- 
work in sheets. The plasterer goes 
to work exactly as he does over 
lath. He applies the wet plaster 
against the sTEELTEX backing. The 
plaster spreads under and around the 
steel reinforcing wires. When the 
plaster sets, the steel is completely 
embedded—steel is actually built into 
your walls and ceilings. The same 
principle that is used in reinforcing 
concrete, brings strength and protec- 
tion to the brittle plaster. 


Picture the result! Walls and ceil- 
ings protected against warping, 
buckling wood lath— guarded 
against strains from all directions. 
Streaky lath marks ‘eliminated. 
House insulated and damp-proofed. 
Sounds deadened. “And you secure 
all these advantages at very little 
extra cost—less than you are likely 


? . 


STE: 


Residence in Montclair, 
N. J., F. J. Foster, archi- 
tect. Photo by Kenneth 
Clark, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 














All your walls and ceilings are under constant strain 








to pay for repairing and redecorating 
cracked plaster once. 

Ask a plasterer about sTEELTEX. 
He knows that many a fine plaster 
job is wrecked by the material be- 
hind the plaster. 


Ask your architect, contractor and 
dealer. Your dealer probably carries 
STEELTEX. If he does not we will 
see that a nearby dealer supplies you. 
Meanwhile, send: for our new book, 
‘Reinforced Plaster Construction." 
It is mailed free. 


(CRACKS IN PLASTER) 


Section showing STEELTEX 


and how it is used 


@ Waterproof backing 

@ Waterproof compound 

@ Second tough backing 

@ Furring device 

@)  Rust-proofed steel reinforcing fabric 
A Scratch coat of plaster 

B Straightening coat 

C Finishing coat 


STEELTEX replaces wood lath with rigid 
steel fabric, galvanized (rust-proofed ), elec- 
trically welded—resists strains from all di- 
rections. It is nailed to the framework in 
sheets 50" x 52". The plaster is applied 
just as over lath. See how the steel is 
completely embedded. 


Special STEELTEX 
for plaster — for stucco and for 
concrete and gypsum floors 


You can also prevent cracks in stucco and in 
concrete and gypsum roofs and floors. Simply 
use the proper style of stezttex for the 

articular purpose: for plaster, for stucco, for 
oors—same principle, same reoy Also 
National Reinforcing for all other types of 
concrete construction — roads, streets, drive 
ways, sidewalks, dams, canals, cement gun 
work, etc. 

National Steel Fabric Company, Division 
of Pittsburgh Steel Co. World's largest manu- 
facturers of welded steel fabric. Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LIEX 


‘For plaster . . . guards against cracks and lath marks 
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Seid 10c (to cover 
mailing costs) for 
beautifully illustrat- 
ed, helpful book: How 
to Care for Flowers. 
Society of American 
Florists, 247 Park 


Ave., New York City. 
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Good Florist 


ANE is going right back home 
des Mother. But just in the nick 
‘of time comes Bob’s humble note 


—and a bouquet of flowers. 


The note ates maa EE isk the mes- 


“<sage of ten 


er thoughtfulness, 


whispered by bright blossoms, 


turned the trick. 
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Outwitting the Common Cold 


Continued from page 38 


about two weeks is sufficient to clear the 
ship of all troubles of this kind, especially 
avoiding the larger habitations ashore 
with the attending excesses and con- 
taminations.’ 

“It seems to me that this one 
paragraph has summed up practically 
all the preventive measures. of 
colds.” 

First, then, in the prevention of the 
head cold, come the familiar rules of 
hygiene, with a little extra emphasis 
— on the necessity for keeping our 

uildings at an even and not excessive 
temperature. Seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit should suffice for most purposes. If 
we ate as we should, rested as we should 
exercised as we should, then we could 
control the common cold—along with 
most of the other diseases to which man- 
kind is subject—without much help from 
the doctors. 

But granted that this is a condition 
few of us will attain, there are other 
things to be looked to if the head cold 
is to be outwitted. Within the last few 
years especial attention has been paid to 
the part the sinus plays in chronic colds. 
Doctors are finding that these cavities 
in the bony structure of the head, if they 
fill with pus, set up a condition very 
favorable to infections in the nasal pas- 


| sages, and they are draining the sinus 





now, where such a condition exists, as 
the first step toward relieving sufferers 
from the chronic runny nose. 

Adenoids and diseased tonsils are two 
more friends of the bacteria which cause 
colds, and when a child or adult is sub- 
ject to one attack after another, to the 
extent that the patient’s system does 
not recuperate, the physician has found 


| that removal of these founts of infection 


will in the majority of patients reduce 
the tendency to take cold. 

Another great step toward prevention 
is to isolate those who have colds. A 
child should by all means be kept from 
well children as soon as the nose begins 
to run. This is not only to protect them 
from common cold, but because a number 
of more serious diseases start in this way. 
Adults would confer a benefit on the com- 
munity by isolating themselves when the 
infection is at its height; but when this is 
impossible, they can at least in com- 
mon decency regulate their sneezes and 
coughs to keep their germs to them- 
selves. 


S° far, none of the royal roads to cold 
prevention has stood up under tsage. 
“Vaccination against colds,’ says the 
specialist, “at one time had a large, enthusi- 
astic following, but lately much less has 
been heard of this method as a means of 
revention and of combating colds. The 
ree flora within the respiratory 
tract may change so that the vaccine 
used today against one strain will be of 
little value against another two weeks 
later, hence the use of vaccine before 
draining a sinus is of little value. The 
vaccine may, however, be given when 
there is little or no fever and when the 
cold has developed suddenly, but always 
under medical direction.” 
Chlorine gas inhalation is among the 
newer treatments for aborting colds. 
According to re from the profession, 


this treatment is of rather questionable 
value. 
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There is another long list of things to 
be done when the phar 2 <-se definitely 


contracted and is in’full swing. The first 
of these and perhaps the most imp6rtant, 
whether the patient be child or adult, is 
rest. Which accounts for the ician’s 
inability to heal himself of a cold! 
The time is coming when the busiest of 
the rest of us will realize that twelve 
hours are well spent in bed when one is 
attempting to outwit a cold. 

Every mother of small children should 
secure from her doctor a course of treat- 
ments for colds and should follow it faith- 
fully even tho it means the neglect of 
other duties. First of all, bed in a room 
that is warm and moist and of even 
temperature. It is after the cold is 
“caught,” not before, that drafts get in 
their deadly work and one should be 
protected from them. But the house, on 
the other hand, should not be too hot. 
Furnace gas and tobacco will aggravate 
the distress of the patient. 

The diet should be light and nourishing, 
with plenty of liquid, including a great 
deal of fruit juice, such as orange juice 
grape juice, lemonade. Solid food s ould 
never be forced on the patient, but his 
diet would better consist of nourishing 
liquids, broths, milk and the like. Castor 
oil or milk of magnesia should be taken 


as an eliminative. Massage of the nose | 


and face relieves congestion in the upper 
air passages. To electric treatments, sug- 
gested by some, this authority ascribes 
doubtful value. 

There are medicines, besides, which 
give relief, but these should be adminis- 
tered to children only under the direction 
of the doctor. For both children and 
adults are recommended the general elimi- 
native and a spray consisting of ephedrin, 
3 pape and argyrol, 5 percent, to each 
side of the nose. This may also be 
administered by cotton on a probe or 
may be inse with a medicine dropper. 
The treatment shrinks the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, dries up the discharge 
and gives relief after pds 4 application. 

If you would entirely outwit the 
common cold, follow the rules of general 
hygiene hereinbefore laid down. But if 
such a remedy seems harder than 
the disease, then—always remembering 
that you are engaged in art, not science— 
try on your next cold, as artfully as you 
can, this prescription: 

“First: Rest, light diet, general elimi- 
nation, change of occupation, habits, 
etc., which are productive of colds. 

“Second: Local treatment with the 
ephedrin and argyrol. 

“Third: Upon recovery, the removal 
of infected tissue in the nasal and vocal 
passages.”’ 

If you are enough of an artist, it may 
work! 
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One of the Home “Designs 
from Our Free‘Plan Book 
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9 -Year Shingles 


| and still sound, because they are 
California Redwood 


At the old Parrish homestead, Soquel, California, 
stood until last year a home built prior to 1846. 

When it wastorn down the original Redwood shin- 
gles were still sound, strong and water-proof. 

Whatcanbemoreamazingthanthata wood willserve 
for nearly 80 years, even when it is unprotected by paint? 

But there are numberless examples of Redwood’s 
amazingly long-life. Time and time again it has been 
uséd for other building purposes after serving origin- 
ally 50, 60, 70 years. 

It is easy to work, too, and stays put. It is hard to ig- 
nite and slow to burn. And Redwood wide, clear 
lumber produces beautiful effects in panelled walls 
and interior trim. 

In every way this is a most useful wood. Build well 
and for generations with California Redwood. 


Send for Free Book,“Repwoop Home PLans 
By CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS” 


USE REDWOOD—"“it lasts” 

















CauirorniA Repwoop Association, Dept. 1010 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
‘Redwood Home Plonsby California Architects” 















































The seeds should be planted an 
inch deep, the soil firmed above 
them, then covered with peat 
moss, which keeps the ground 
from baking and saves the mois- 
ture. It takes the seed from 
three weeks to a month to ger- 
minate. Almost every seed will 
grow, but all do not come up at 
the same time; some will be strag- 
gling along all summer.. The seed 
bed must not dry out or every seed 
will be killed, and the seedlings also 
must be watered as drouth is fatal to 
them. Weeds must not be allowed to 
grow at all in the beds. 
In October thin out to six inches apart 
in the row. (They should 
be sown 20 seeds to the 
foot in beds three feet wide 


ing.) Set these bulbs three 
inches deep in rows a foot 
apart. Throw soil from the 
space between beds over 
remaining lilies to cover 2 
or 3 inches as they will be 
your best bloomers in the 
spring. From 50 to 70 per- 
cent of all the seedlings will 
have one to three blooms. 

The only drawback to 
raising regal lilies is late 
spring frosts. The foliage is 
Regal Lilies From Seeds very tender and cannot en- 


yf HE big lily bud has opened! For days 
the anxious owner and the kindly in- 
terested neighbors have been watching it H. L. Collard, Glen Ellyn, 


y 


AM enclosing a photograph showing 
I one of the interesting phases of lawn 

making, that is, rolling. The home- 
made roller was just a bit too light to 
pack the soil sufficiently so it was neces- 
sary to add a weight. Twenty-two pounds 
of babyhood was just right for the roller, 
and what a rare treat for the baby! She 
played her part in building the lawn. 
Needless to say, Mother highly approved 
of this plan of action—Natt N. Dodge, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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open. Hundreds of others will be out in 
a few days, but this one is extra early 
and extra large, its bud measuring five 
inches long. Everyone calls and exclaims 
over its beauty and fragrance, 
and the heart of the gardener 
thrills as he sees the result of his 
labor and waiting. In March, 
1926, the seed was sown for this 
wonderful garden of lilies and in 


“home.” Doesn't that word 
just describe the picture? 


PEO 












into bloom, a miracle of loveli- 
ness. 

Anyone who knows how to 
grow delicate plants from seed 
can raise regal lilies. At corn 
planting time, or a little earlier, 
they may be sown. Mondamin’s 
directions to Hiawatha for the 
growing of the corn are exactly 
right for the lily seed. The bed 
must be “Where the rain can fall 

. where the sun is warm; the 
earth soft and loose and light.” 
Then one must “Wait and watch 
beside it,” and after he has 

“Kept the dark mold soft 

above it, 

Kept it clean from weeds 

and insects, 

Till at length a small green 

feather 

From the earth shoots slowly 

upward,” 
he can vision his reward. 
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SAmong Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


A Heavy Problem Solved for convenience in weed- Lf 


From One Reader toAnother 


“We have found that birds prefer to live in 
houses facing east or south rather than in those 
facing west or north.”"—Mrs. D. W., Pennsyl- 


vania. 


*‘There were always leaves floating in our lily 
pool until we removed the lid from a long-handled 
corn popper, thus making a wire net for skim- 
ming off the ‘foreign objects.” It works fine. 


—Mrs. J. D., Iowa, 


to see the first regal lily of the season Illinois, calls this place Z *‘A tiny mirror placed in a tree near the blue- 
birds’ house furnished us with all sorts of fun 
this summer. You should see vain Father Blue- 
bird admiring himself in the glass."-—Subscriber. 


“My garden is the open gate I've found in 
Heaven's wall.""—A. S. T., Minnesota. 
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dure freezing, tho sprinkling the frosted 
plants with the hose before the sun hits 
them will sometimes save them. In case 
of freezing, cut off the frozen tops. 

And when your back aches from pull- 
ing weeds, keep before your inner mind 
the vision of that bed of great fragrant 
lilies you will have in sixteen months,— 
Jennie A. Reeher, Forest Grove, Oregon. 

| Editor’s Note—For those who do not 
wish to bother with seeds of this lily, 
bulbs may be planted in fall or spring. ] 


“Gingham Flowers” 


ODAY, up here in northern Indiana, 
the hollyhocks have burst into bloom! 
You who love and under- (Cont. on p. 64 
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$15,000 in cash prizes 


jor a slogan about WOO 





Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vust and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 to 
you. And remember that these 
slogan contest prizes are seldom 
won by professional writers or 
technical experts. Nearly always 
the winners are people who never 
expected to win. So do not skip 
anything—not one word. 


No timber shortage 


Almost everyone has been in- 
duced to believe that this country 
is confronted by an acute short- 
age of timber. This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 
Greeley, U. S. Forester, urges 
the nation to **Use wood and conserve the 
forests.’” For timber is a crop. It needs to be 
cut when ripe. Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in the 
United States today to build a new six- 
room house for every family in this coun- 
try, Canada, South America, all of Europe 
and the entire British Empire! And the 
additional lumber supplied by the yearly 
growth of standing trees would build a con- 
tinuous row of these houses along both sides 
of a street reaching from New York to San 
Francisco. 

These are not*‘opinions’’ but facts backed 
up by extensive investigations and published 
reports of the United States Forest Service. 





Better lumber than ever 

Not only plenty of lumber—but etter lum- 
ber! Today, American Lumber Standards, 
adopted by the industry and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government, give the purchaser 
protection he never had before. 

Universal adoption ofreliable standards has 
won forthe Lumber Industry high praise from 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. © 


Wood built America 
Without wood there could have been no 
America! 

Stout wooden ships brought the settlers 
of America across the wide stretches of the 
stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered them in 
sturdy log cabins and wood housed their 
descendants in colonial mansions—many of 
which endure today. 








Throughout the Thirteen Colonies wood 
built the homes, the churches, the town halls, 
the schools. Wood built the wharves, the 
warehouses, the stockades, the barns, the 
corn cribs, the bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to California 
in covered wagons made of wood. On 
ties of wood the railroads advanced un- 
ceasingly, West, East, North and South. 


Uses constantly increasing 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 

From the staunch timbers in mine shafts 
to the buoyant strength of Lindbergh’s im- 
mortal plane, wood serves mankind in 
countless and ever-increasing ways. 


Wood endures 


The oldest and most beautiful homes in 
America are houses built of wood. Many 
of them stand today, as sound in timber 
and beam, and as /ivab/e, as they were 
before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. It is the only one of our natural 
resources that grows. The mine becomes 
a gaping hole; the forest forever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beauty of 
grain and texture that mellows and deepens 
with age and defies imitation. Wood can 
be fashioned and carved and fitted into 
thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for his 
own home! 


Wood is friendly 

Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of your 
chair, the bow] of your pipe—you like the 
feel of them because they are wood. 


Wood is economical 
Wood is stronger, pound for pound, than 
any other material. It is easily and cheaply 
fitted to special forms for special needs. 





& Name 


1 Street. 
' 


Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of waste. 
There is a grade of lumber for every pur- 
pose, a right wood for every need. 


“ “ “ 


To inspire renewed and greater apprecia- 
tion of wood, and to make more widely 
known its almost endless variety of uses, 
manufacturers of American Standard Lum- 
ber in the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association are preparing an extensive educa- 
tional campaign. The first thing the Asso- 
ciation wants is a ‘‘slogan.’’ Send your 
coupon now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 





This free booklet may mean 
$5,00000 to you 


Send today! Mail coupon below and 
booklet will be sent you postpaid. It contains 
the Official Blank on Which Your Slogan 
Must Be Submitted, This may mean 
$5,000.00 added to your bank account. So 
mail your coupon right now. 


First Prize "hea 
Second Prize. . . 2, 
Third Prize ee 
Four Prizes (each) . 
Fifty Prizes (each) . 100 
In case of tie, the full 


prise will be paid te 
each tying contestant 





















Manufacturers Associati 


ation, 
8 si P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. z 
a Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 ) 
8 


Prize Slogan Contest. Please send me free 


a copy of your booklet, *“‘The Story of Wood,” 


so that I may qualify. 








R. F. D., Town or City 
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ow before 
WINTER Comes 














MAKE THIS one 
SIMPLE CHANGE 
—save % of your fuel 


EFORE winter cold sets in, before 

you begin wasting 1 out of every 
3 tons of coal (or gallons of oil) un- 
necessarily—call your local heating 
and plumbing shop and have them 
make this one simple change in your 
steam heating system. Have them 
replace the air-venting valve on 
each of your radiators with a 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valve. 
You will get amazing new comfort. 


You can have hot radiators 3 
hours (not 30 minutes) after fires are 
banked. Youcangetupsteamin15 
minutes (notan hour). Think what 
this means in comfort and conven- 
ience. You can bank the fire after 
dinner and still have piping hot rad- 
iators when you goto bed at10ori1, 
You can have three quarters of an 
hour more sleep in the morning— 
and get up steam by the same hour 
7 or 8—as before. Whatis more 
you cut your coal or oil bills 4. 

By this saving, you earn 50% to 65% 
on your investment in Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves—the first year. At the end of the 
second, you get your investment back— 
plus a profit. Every year, after this, you 
receive a gift of approximately $5.00 for 
each radiator in your home. 

SEND FOR BOOK—Like any invest- 
ment, this one is worth studying. - Send for 
interesting 48-page book, “How to Lock Out 
AI R—the heat thief.” It explains the in- 
vention that makes this amazing comfort 
and fuel saving possible. Just print your 
name and address on edge of this ad. and 
mail to Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc , Dept. 
CD-1, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 








Hot radiators 3 hours 

(notzominues) adter banking 
15 minutes (no¢.an how) 

~to-get up steam 


.. for ¥3 less fuel 


HOFFMAN No2 
VACUUM VALVES 
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stand home and flowers will understand 
what I am trying to tell you. During 
that awful winter of 1917, when -“my 
generation” of young men were going to 
war, all plans for home were put away 
for the time, but just the same I had 
this definite picture in my mind—some 
day it would be summer, and there 
would be a dear little home, with white 
ruffled curtains and roses climbing on 
neatly made white racks, and best of all 
right outside my kitchen window there 
would be pink hollyhocks. 

Well, dreams do come true if you be- 
lieve hard enough and wait and have 
patience. My husband and I, after the 
war, began to plan for our home. At 
first we rented and as we moved about I 
could not fully realize my dream. 

Finally, several years ago, we began 
buying this dear little house, just like 
my dream house. And I planted holly- 


| hocks last year—and this morning they 


are in bloom. Gorgeous pink flowers 
against the background of their green 
leaves, dear sturdy hollyhocks, so like 
little girls in clean pink gingham dresses. 
Roses suggest silk, and orchids suggest 
diamonds and expensive furs, but holly- 
hocks are decidedly “gingham.” The im- 
portance of simple flowers! So easily 
grown and such a reward. To stand at 
your kitchen table cooking or baking, 
and to have only to glance up past the 
white tie-back curtains to see there, 
smiling shyly at you, bright, cheerful, 
old-fashioned hollyhocks simply bathed 
in sunlight. How important it is to 
beautify our homes! We are making 
memories right now, and some day, far 


| in the future, someone will remember 





with pleasure the cheerful clean little 
kitchen with the sunlight streaming in at 


the windows and the glory of pink holly- | 


hocks.— Mrs. Thos. Faletta, Garrett, 
Indiana. 


Suggesting a New Department 


E are now beginning our second 
year as subscribers to Better Homes 
and Gardens, but for three years previ- 
ous we got it each month from the book- 
store. [ have personally secured over 
fifteen new subscribers during the past 


| year, and will be able to get their re- 





| 


newals when the subscription of each 
expires. 

As to the most attractive cover of the 
past year, I believe my choice lies with 
the July issue cover, because of its artis- 
tic beauty and charm, also giving the 
style of clothes worn in the earlier times 
as compared with those of present-day 
style. 

Also as a matter of personal interest 
I suggest that the editors appropriate a 
new page to be called “The Civic Forum” 
in which matters pertaining to the wel- 
fure of the different communities may be 
discussed pro and con and for the pur- 
pose of establishing a closer relationship 
among all communities of the nation. If 
this be done I am sure that the ideals 
and principles of each community will 
be more readily upheld and sustained by 
all concerned. 

Let’s get started on this round to 
cement together the friendship of all 
communities in America for the good of 
everyone. Let every reader contribute 
his or her views on any subject dis- 


cussed, and any article tending to fur-~ 


ther the spirit of civic cooperation will 
be welcome. 

Each reader giving his views on the 
same subjects will help to make the de- 
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» Plant 
’ Roses 
this Fall 


Fall-planted roses 
are all ready to grow 
with the first warm 
days of Spring. 
Spring-planted 
roses are so busy 
getting established 
that they miss these 
first early growing 
days. 


Earlier roses, lovlier 
roses, more of them 
—that’s what we have in our garden—be- 
cause we plant “Star Roses” in the fall. 


You can do the same thing, for our garden 
is no different from yours except perhaps in 
. Buy “Star Roses’, t them in the 
fall, frye them usual winter protection and 
you'll be ahead of spring! 
“Star Roses’’ are especially strong, vigorous 
| ony because they have been grown out-of- 
oors for three long seasons by master rose 
growers. ‘Star Roses” are caret Os. ex- 
pertly packed so that the roots will ways 
moist, and are ship: to you in lect con- 
dition, at just the right time to planted 
in your garden. 
If you haven't roses before, if you 
haven't had satisfactory roses, if you want 
more good roses—we 8' it that 
a “Star Dozen". It is m up of the twelve 
best liked, most satisfactory roses. All colors. 
Our biggest selling selection. Only $10.50. 


Our “Fall Guide” profusely illustrated in 
color, tells about the choicest roses as well 


fall planting. t 
Sf FREE Bend 
postal today. 


The 
Conard-Pyle 
Company 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, President 
Box74, WestGrove, Pa. 


Star Roses are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 











SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“the highest quality 
for health” 


sufficient for a family of six. 
Recipes in every package! 

























MOORE PUSU-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Hang Things 
Without faa Be Ww 
Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy framed pictures, mirrors, ete., use. 










May Flowering Tulips 





CHOICE GLADIOLUS—Special Harvest-time prices on 
many choice and standard varieties. Catalog upon request. 
FIRTHCLIFFE GARDENS - 


Imported bulbs— 
in assorted colors 
—$2.50 per 100. 


Pearl River, N. Y. 
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partment more attractive and inviting 
to others who are not now readers of 
this wonderful magazine. I say with all 
my heart and soul, let Better Homes and 
Gardens be found on all our ryood 
tables and let it keep up its good wor 

in promoting civic projects. — L. H. 
Barnes, Ohio. 


My Neighbor’s One-Year Garden 


M* neighbor’s garden is on the back 
of a city lot. When I first saw this 
lot a little over a year ago it was little 
better than a rubbish heap. Now it is a 
sanctuary where earth and sun and seed 
and men have cemented a comradeship. 

The lot is about 190 feet deep and 50 
feet wide. It is surrounded by a lattice 
fence on three sides, the rear of the 
house acting as a wall for the fourth side. 
Leading from the rear door of the house 
are stepping stones imbedded in the green 
turf. They take one to the rear of the 
lot where he finds a lovely lily pool with 
goldfish darting here and there among 
the lily pads. The sides of the pool are 
flanked by hardy yucca and ribbon grass 
nestled in among the rocks that border 
the pool. Close to the pool is a pictur- 
esque summer house with comfortable 
rustic seats. After just one year it is 
now nearly covered by the dainty silver 
lace vine. Nearby is a weeping willow 
which in a few years will add the per- 
fect touch to this entrancing spot. 

. The flowers and shrubs are placed 
along the lattice fence and sides of the 
summer house. At the back of the 
house is the tulip bed, bordered by ver- 
benas. Along the fence are petunias, 
phlox and Sweet Williams in riotous pro- 
fusion, nodding and smiling their wel- 
come. Delphiniums, rivaling the sky in 
their lovely blue shades, intermingled 
with lovely lilies add to the beauty of it 
all. Close to the fence are the climbers, 
Dr. Van Fleet, American Pillar, Silver 
Moon and Dorothy Perkins roses, which 
in a short time will cover the fence. For 
a background against the vines are 
planted dogwood, snowberry, elderberry 
and sumac. For fillers among the shrub- 
bery are daffodils, Canterbury bells, fall 
asters, peonies and perennial poppies. 

In the rear along the fence and back 
of the summer house are honeysuckle 
and Dutchman’s pipe. In the border, 
lilacs, foxgloves, nies and yucca are 


arranged in delightful profusion. Along 
the other side fence we find the same 





‘My neighbor’s pool 


climbers accompanied by columbine and 
snapdragons with their velvety petals in 
various shades. Then there is the iris, 
always a favorite—‘“the flower of chiv- 
alry; a.sword for its leaf and a lily for 
its heart.” 

Here and there are arborvitae and 
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You 


Can 
















This attractive window draping is hung upon 
the new Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain 
Rod, in black-and-gold Spanish finish. 
The valance is of Old Blue velour 
with antique gold galloon and tassels, 
and the curtains of blue and gold 


damask. 


easily 
copy this 
beautiful 


» » » 


This is the Decorated Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod with an actual 
size enlargement showing the 
three exclusive stiffening ribs 
that prevent sagging. Note the 
decorative ornament in the 
center. 


window— 





ae smartly draped window 
shows what stunning effects can 
be achieved by the use of the new Deco- 
rated Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod. This 
combines the well-known good features NY 
of the Bluebird Rod—the Can’t-Fall s\ 
Hook-Hanger and the three exclusive 
Stiffening Ribs that prevent sagging— 
with a new Spanish finish in black-and- 
gold or in polychrome finish, and a hand- 
some decorative center medallion. 

With this rod you have the effect of a 
fashionable decorative curtain rod at a 
price but little more than the regular 
Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod. And this 
rod is typical of all Judd Drapery Fixtures, 
in that it combines correct style, fine 
workmanship and reasonable pricés. 

Judd Drapery Fixtures, metalandwood- 
en poles, rods, metal cornices, tie-backs 
and hold-backs, are for sale at most hard- 
ware and department stores. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. If you do 
not know where they are for sale, write 
us and we will see that you are served, 


JUDD 









\ 


Send for Free 7prat 2 

Booklets / / : 

Send for our free book- ym 

lets “Twenty-eight Sug- \ 

gestions for Beautiful Win- 

dows” and“ Wrought Iron— 

and the Window Beautiful.” Address H. L. 

Judd Co., Inc.,87 Chambers Street, N.Y. City. 


Drapery 


Fixtures 
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The 


oldest tradition 


of 
AMERICAN 


building 
' craft ; 
‘Use White Pine 


At North Andover, Mass. 


ONE wood stands out supreme in the 
history of American building art— 
White Pine. The master builders of 
earliest colonial times, with virgin 
forests from which to pick and choose, 
singled out this wood above all others. 
Many of the houses they built stand 
today—amazing proof of the lasting 
qualities of White Pine—beautiful ex- 
amples of its unusual response to saw 
and plane, chisel and hammer. 

Truly, the virgin White Pine of New 
England is virtually exhausted. But 
White Pine still lives—thousands of 
acres of it, millions of feet, in the In- 
land Empire of the Great Northwest. 

Here, under the name of Idaho White 
Pine, is a supply of old growth White 
Pine sufficient for present and future 
needs. Easy and quick to work; shape 
holding; never splitting under nails or 
screws; with a satiny finish that has 
a perfect affinity for oils, paints and 
enamels—it is the finest lumber for out- 
side woodwork and interior finish that 
nature ever grew. 

Here in great modern mills and yards, 
Idaho White Pine is seasoned, milled 
and graded in a way undreamed of in 
those early days. From here it goes 
out to good lumber-yards the country 
over. If you are planning to build, ask 
your architect to specify this time- 
tested wood. Home builders, archi- 
tects, contractors, lumber merchants 
and mill-work men are invited to write 
us for full information on their particu- 
lar needs. Address Dept. 128, Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Idaho 


GENUINE 


White Pine 


THE PINE WITHOUT A PEER 





Built of White Pine 
and still standing 
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other shrubs givirg to it all a perfect 
balance. The garden is lighted by an 
electric lantern. It is one of the most 
restful and delightful gardens I have 
ever seen—and the shrubbery did not 
exceed fifty dollars in cost. The owners 
are both employed thru the day and the 
only time they have for work is in the 
evenings. What they have accomplished, 
anyone with initiative and energy can 
do. 

These people put their whole heart 
and soul into the planning and making 
of this wee bit of ground into an out- 
door paradise. They can hardly wait 
till spring unlocks the flowers to paint 
the laughing soil. 

What a mystery it all is! The tiny 
balls that slip from the.master fingers of 
the gardener to roll into their rare bed 
of fruitful earth are full of pranks and 
mysteries. The gardener smiles and tucks 
them in, as if he were indeed the master, 
and they but mischievous children to be 
vinioned beneath a coverlet. The sun 
shines, the rains beat upon them, but the 
gardener cares not for the elements if 
the sun’s shining means their warming 
and the rain’s beating means their drink. 
He watches eagerly for the joyous day 
when the earth throws back the covers 
and there, in saucy rows, refreshed from 
sleep, stand the tiny balls in living form. 
Then he who weeds but clears a com- 
rade’s path of harmful wanderers, and 
he who hoes becomes a friendly helper. 
—Iva Wilson, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


An Interesting New Book 


We feel sure that anyone who is plan- 
ning a landscape development and is 
interested in considering the formal style 
of landscape design will find much help 
in “Formal Design in Landseape Archi- 
tecture,” by Frank A. Waugh. This 
practical, attractive book is published by 
Grange Judd Publishing Co. The price 
is $3.50. 





The Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 


tion will meet in its annual convention’ 


September 15th and 16th at Easton, 
Maryland. 





“Among Ourselves” is your depart- 
ment of the magazine. Have you any 
suggestions or ideas which you wish to 
pass on to.the readers? If so, send them 
in. We shall print as many pictures and 
letters as space will permit each month. 





| This nenaltige? vine grows in Mrs. Lida B. 
Shepard's yard, Pasadena, California 
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Bridge Sets 
are the Vogue 


Have you a bridge set which 
calls forth praise from guests? 
Carrom folding tables and chairs 
have quality apparent in every 
line. Every bridge party or lunch- 
eon brings them into use. | 


Carrom sets—the strongest built 

—are beautifully tinted to har- ; 
monize with your more preten- — | 
tious furniture. Choice offinishes 

in Chinese red, jade green, ma- 

hogany and black in two-tone 
effects and attractively decorated. 
Coverings are in lizard-grain 
leatherette in light green, light 
blue or black, green felt, or black 
moire. Patented safety locks 
prevent accidental collapse. 
Carrom tables and comfortable 
chairs to match, at represent- 
ative dealers. 



























You've Always Wanted a 
Grandfather Clock 


Nothing adds more charm and 
prestige. Picture it in your own 
home—the stately appearance, 
the antique touch, the admira- 
tion ofeveryone. Itis the trend 
of the nation in beautifying 
the home. 


The BOON 


The MINUTE-MAN is of su- 
perb guaranteed quality. Na- 
tionally known and approved. 
Yet it is America’s lowest priced 
Grandfather Clock. Removal 
of price barrier puts it in every-, 
one’s reach. ‘Ask your furniture 
dealer. 


Small ti rt 
Only $59 50( if ne *) 
Write toGer, for free portfolio 


showing act colors and easy 
ownersh!p ol 


Union Specialty Works, Inc. 
Boonville, New York 

















IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Ca 
Sates cheerfully given —Orders fil 


on request. 


—Est promptly 





3322 Spring Ave o. 


Northern Grown Perennials 
Are Always Strong and Hardy 


You may choose from 250 varieties 

Try our ial Lupines, also our many varieties of rock 
lants for ers and rock gardens. Get our prices on straw 
wers for winter bouquets. All colors. Send for iliustrated 
Catalogue. Chequamegon Flower Gardens, Washburn, Wis. 
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Wintering Tropical Waterlilies 


Continued from page 46 


or more plants. Generally by June Ist 
it is safe to turn them out of their pots 
and set them in the boxes or other recep- 
tacles provided for them in the lily pool. 

Many catalogs give the parentage of 
the lilies; so if you know the names of 
your plants you can look them up and 
see if it will pay you to try wintering 
them. -I have wintered all of the tender 
night-blooming waterlilies with exactly 
the same treatment as described for the 
Gracilis hybrids. They produce irregular, 
gnarled tubers, shaped much like Irish 


potatoes, and do not keep thru the winter | 


quite so well as the Gracilis varieties. 





Wrought Iron—the Art of the 
Centuries 
Continued from page 48 


you will have no trouble and can make 
many interesting pieces in your spare 
time. 

Small flowers and leaves which may be 
used are all made from copper, as this 
draws very easily cold, fs gy when the 
piece is decorated will appear the same as 
the iron. In hammering copper it should 
be annealed occasionally. 

The aquarium base illustrated at the 
beginning of this article is an example of 
hand-wrought work done by cold ham- 
mering. 

The materials required for the aquari- 
um base are: 1 piece 1g"x34"" strap iron 
24” long; 1 piece 44’’x)4” strap iron 60” 
long; 1 piece 3-16’’x3-16” square bar 
iron 20” long; 6 No. 6-32 machine screws; 
3 glass pendants about 4)” long. 

Sufficient 14’’x34” iron is bent to form 
a perfect eirele five inches in diameter for 
the ring. Form the 44"x4” strap iron, 
then the three scrolls, “which form the legs, 
bending them just as illustrated. A per- 
fect circle 414" in diameter is made of the 
3-16’’x3-16” square bar. The three scrolls 
are fixed to the outside of the top ring by 
means of the number 6-32 machine 
screws, the three legs of course being set 
at equal distances around the ring, and 
the lower ring is fastened to the outside 
of these legs, as illustrated, at a height of 
one inch above the table on which the 
base may rest. The pendants are hung 
to the upper curl of the scrolls with wire 
loops, and the glass bowl rests on the top 
ring. 

List of Tools 


1 6-oz. nell pign hammer 
1 10-02. ball pien hammer 
1 Small hand drill taking up to a 2 drill 
— small drills 4%”, 3-16”, 44” No. 33 and No. 21 
1 Small scratch awl 
1 No. 6-32 machine screw tap 
1 Small T-handle tap wrench 
1 8” mill file 
1 6” rat tail or round file 
1 6” half round file 
t Center punch 
1 Medium priced hack saw frame 
12 Assorted hack saw blades (fine and coarse teeth) 
1 Pair snips 
1 Pair pliers 
1 Screw driver (medium size) 
2 10” monkey wrenches (for twisting) 
1 Small vise (v important) 
1 Soldering iron (14% pounds) 
1 Roll of acid core solder 
A few sheets of fine and medium prey LS a 
A few sheets of fine and medium 
4 Small C clamps (procurable for 10 or Miles cents each) 
1 Small 4” wide steel tape (3 or 4 feet long) 





Bianeeinte and detailed directions 

i Sealte sags 3 iron objects may 

from Better Homes and 

sas te payment a 25 cents for 

| each project, to éover cost of prepara- 
tion and mailing. 
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ADDED 
CHARM 


for the hours 49.3; 

when the whole 

family is home 5 ans 

i VENING hours are precious hours, for then the 
— family can enjoy the comfort and beauty of 


your home. Then, of all times, are the effects of cor- 
rect, artistic home lighting truly appreciated. 


Whether your home is simply or elaborately furnished, Moe- 
Bridges Lighting Equipment will give it a new tone of friendly 
warmth and charm. ese fixtures are not only decorative and 
distinctivein style,but also authentic ih design. AnAdvisory Board, 
consisting of an artist, an architect and an interior decorator, passes 
on each Moe-Bridges design. Their knowledge of styles and periods 
backsyourownjudgmentintheselection 
of Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment. 


Although these fixtures have the hand- 
some grace and attractiveness of special- 
ly designed lighting equipment, they 
are not expensive. You can install 
Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment in 
every room in a new or old home at 
a very reasonable cost. 











Let us send you a copy of our interesting, 
instructive booklet on decorative home 
© lighting, showing a number of views 
of charming home interiors. Whether 
wish to modérnize your present 

é, or are planning a new 
this booklet Mey ta helpful to you. Write to Dept. F710 for 
your copy, and the names of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. 


Moe-Bripces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: NEWYORK DETROIT ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSASCITY DALLAS LOSANGELES SANFRANCISCO ORLANDO 


MOE- BRIDGE 























— LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~Y 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


Please send me your instructive FREE booklet on 
home lighting, “When Evening Shadows Fall.” 











| 
' 
| 
peccccencncdashscccconsesceanccccccesnccccasoseseneweccsesece=sce 7 
City : .... F-710 : 






























The First— 
The Fastest— 


The Favorite! 


The biggest news story in years was 
Lindbergh's epic feat. It appealed to the 
imagination of all. 


Not only did Pathe News show the start, 
the arrival in France, the marvelous receptions 
thére and in Belgium and England, but on 
the flyer’s return to this country and his 
welcome by official Washington a complete 
motion picture record of the happenings was 
shown in the Pathe News in en Boston 
and other cities equally distant, THE SAME 
EVENING!: 


How can such marvelous speed be attained? 


Words may be wired—film must be carried 
in cans—yet Pathe News treads on the heels 
of the newspapers in its swift presentation of 
news. 


Only through a vast, world-wide organiza- 
tion, trained by sixteen years of newsreel 
experience, is such astounding speed made 
possible. From cameraman to the screen 
every effort is made to eliminate even a 
moment’s delay. 


Pathe, the first newsreel, is still the first. 
It is the first on the scene—first on the screen 
—and the most interesting of all motion 
pictures. 


Ask for it at your favorite 
motion picture theatre— 
look for the Rooster! 


PATHE NEWS 
35 West 45th Street, New York 


DE MILLE PICTURES 
PATHESERIALS PATHECOMEDIES 
PATHEPICTURES 
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£ = Dhe Garden Club Movement 


Continued from page 20 


Garden exhibits and shows are a prin- 


| cipal form of garden club work. These 





include displays of flowers, vegetables, 
fruits and landscape features. Exhibits 
or shows of special flowers, such as tulips, 
irises, peonies, roses, gladiolus, dahlias, 
and chrysanthemums are held in season. 
At some of the shows photographs of 
flowers and gardens are shown. At 
others, plans of gardens, and features of 
garden architecture and landscape art are 
displayed. 

Some garden clubs follow the policy of 
carrying on contests to stimulate interest 
among their members and the general 
public. _ These contests cover many 
things, such as the planning and land- 
scaping of a typical city yard, the actual 
planting and improvement of yards and 
gardens, the beautification of business 
and industrial plants, and contests among 
school children or schools, neighborhoods, 
churches and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Other phases of the garden club activi- 


_ ties are cooperative buying of seeds and 


plants, which actually results in larger 
sales by the seedsman and nurserymen 
than would be the case if each bought 
separately; advice from committees on 
choices of varieties and dealers; destruc- 
tion of plant, animal and insect pests; 
seed testing; and collecting of books, 
magazines, government bulletins and 
catalogs of foreign and domestic seeds- 


| men and nurserymen. 


| lectures by national 











One New England club which started 
in 1917 with forty-four members and 
grew to 400 in seven years, among its 
activities for one year included seven 
authorities, an 
exhibit of flower and garden paintings by 
leading American artists, a joint meeting 
with the Poetry Society devoted to the 
poetry of gardening, a visit to a famous 
nursery, spring and fall flower shows, a 
gladiolus show, visits to famous gardens 
of the vicinity, a garden market, a flower 
mission to distribute flowers to hospitals, 
homes and institutions, work with the 
automobile club and with posters along 
highways to save native wild plants and 
fiowers, starting an iris test garden in a 
local park, and the awarding of prizes in 
primary schools for children’s gardens, 
besides helping its individual members 


thru conferences, exchange of ideas and 
horticultural experiments, and special 
studies of soil, sun and shade require- 
ments of shrubs and native plants. 

The work of the Minneapolis garden 
club is of especial note. It supplies to 
citizens of Minneapolis seeds, fruit trees, 
plowing of lots and a book of complete 
cultural instructions for a total charge of 
two or three dollars and has succeeded in 
converting thousands of weed patches 
into useful and beautiful gardens which 
supply their owners with vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, and which are a source 
of pride to the city. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, club advocated 
the growing of evergreen trees in the yards 
to be maintained as Christmas trees dur- 
ing the holiday season. This has resulted 
in Des Moines now being known as the 
Christmas Tree City. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, club, formed in 
1912, has a lantern for projecting slides. 

At Niagara Falls the garden club fur- 
nishes perennial plants to children, to- 
gether with printed information about 
growing them. 

At Amity, Long Island, a campaign 
was launched by the garden club to 
exterminate tent caterpillars. The school 
children were enlisted and the egg masses 
collected by them numbered 28,383. 


T Wichita, Kansas, the first amateur 

fall flower and vegetable show was held 
on October Ist and 2nd, 1926. The 
Wichita garden club conducts a garden 
planning contest each year and a better 
gardens contest each year, and is divided 
into sections for the intensive study of 
problems of home garden designing and 
nature study. The garden clubs of 


‘Wichita, Newton, Emporia, Hutchinson, 


Anthony and El Dorado visit each other 
at convenient intervals. A notable feature 
of the Wichita club is that the interest 
and activity of men exceeds even that of 
the women members. 

Nearly all garden clubs are very in- 
formal in their organization. Some begin 
with as few as two or three members and 
build up to hundreds. Most clubs are 
com of both men and women. A 
good many, however, are exclusively 
women’s clubs, and we have spoken of 





Two years ago Mrs. F. M. Bennett was a winner in the Greenville, 
South Carolina, Home Beautification Contest. This is Mrs. Bennett 
and her prize-winning garden 
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one which is exclusively a man’s club. It 
is generally considered that the best 
results are obtained in mixed clubs, and 
some women’s clubs are changing to 
mixed clubs. The number of men e - 
ing in gardening and in garden club wor 


is increasing v rapidly. 

The Ridgewood, New ant club is 
the one which admits only men. It has 
over 300 members. The only officer of 
the Short Hills, New Jersey, club is a 
president. The Philadelphia club had the 
same president and secretary for twelve 
consecutive years. 

Usually the only requirement for mem- 
bership is an interest in gardening. Some 
clubs restrict their membership to ama- 
teurs. 

The dues charged for membership in 
the various clubs varies from 25 cents to 
$5. One club in Michigan charges no 
dues but divides its actual expenses pro- 
rata among its membership. 

Meetings are held at least once a 
month. A few clubs meet twice a month 
and some as often as once a week, es 
cially during the summer, The Be 
clubs are not horticultural societies. 
They are purely non-commercial amateur 
groups and emphasize especially the es- 
thetic and altruistic phases of gardening 
and horticulture. 

Garden clubs fill the need for organiza- 
tion and body of sentiment in all cases 
where public support is needed to initiate 
or advance some cause related to garden- 
ing, such, for example, as: 


Conservation and protection of wild | 


flowers. 

The encouragement of civic planting. 

The restriction of bill-boards and the 
abolishment of ugly features. 

The preservation of scenic and historic 
localities. 

The planting of trees and care of road- 
sides. 

The promoting of a spirit of home 
gardening. 

To serve as a clearing house for help 
and information on all subjects pertinent 
to garden clubs, such as flower shows, 
speakers, lectures, lantern slides, and 
cooperation with other organizations. 

To cooperate with and encourage all 
garden and flower exhibits and shows 
held in the state and to help make its own 
the State Beautiful. 

The ideal of the garden clubs is for 

each home to have a garden and to get 
away from the unsightly homes and sur- 
roundings which are so deadly in their 
effect that it is no wonder that the young 
people leave home as soon as possible 
and go into communities which take a 
pride in the place in which they live and 
in the general appearance and healthful 
condition of the city and community. 
The garden clubs believe that the interest 
in such things should be instilled in the 
school children. If such an interest is 
once aroused in childhood or youth, it is 
never lost and is a source of joy and in- 
spiration to the possessor and is a blessing 
as long as he lives. 
_ [Editor’s Note.—Is there a garden club 
in your town or community? If there is, 
why not tell us about it as suggested in 
the box on page 20. If your city is with- 
out such an organization, talk the matter 
over with some enthusiastic gardeners this 
winter and see if a club for next year can- 
prin Bn 2 ae have some helpful 
ma which wi p you in organizing 
and shall be glad to send it to person 
interested,] om 
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The Home Beautiful 
contains a Grand 





Wil your chaldren be satisfied 


with wishing they could play? 


O doubt you plan to give your children some kind of musical 
training. Most parents do. 


But don’t wait too long. Time passes all too quickly. Before you 
realize it they will be grown up . . . and the opportunity will be gone. 


Why not start their musical training now? 


A Brambach Baby Grand in the home will help the children with 
their lessons. And its rich, sympathetic tones will inspire a love for 
beautiful music. 


This remarkable grand piano is beautifully proportioned and won- 
derfully compact. It is less than five feet in length, yet it has a full 
grand scale and possesses the tonal excellence of far more costly 
instruments. 


Send coupon below for the interesting booklet, ‘Genius Deserts 
the Attic,” and for a paper pattern showing the exact space require- 
ments of this beautiful Baby Grand. 


EASY TO OWN ONE 


Because of enormous pro- 
duction the Brambach 
Baby Grand is moderate in 
price— within the means 
of all. Ask your dealer to 
show you this fine imstru- 
ment and to tell you bow 
dq casily you may own one. 
re 


BRAMBACH 
BABY GRAND 
*O75 mist 


Established 1823 



















BRAMBACH 
FIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
624 West 5 ist St., New York City 


Yes, you may send me with harge 
the descriptive paper panes eadthe inter- 
esting booklet, nius Deserts the Attic.” 


Name 
cdddress 

















Let your decorator 
help you choose from 
the 138 new styles of 


TAN 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 
Makes your walls an investment 


LET him explain to you 


—why Sanitas is the ideal wall cov- 
ering for old cracked walls and 
ceilings as well as new ones 


—why this cloth wall covering will 
not fade, crack or peel 


—why children’s finger marks 


cannot harm Sanitas 


—why Sanitas does not absorb 
water and grease spots 


—why Sanitas can be kept look- 
ing new with a damp cloth 


—why Sanitas makes your walls 
an investment that reduces cost 
of upkeep. 


Sanitas can be had in beautiful 
styles for every room in the house. 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formation, stripes, 
mottled effects, and reproductions of 
tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics. 


Metalline Brocade 


in embossed effects for panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


Ask your decorator to show 
you the Sanitas sample book 
containing the 138 new styles 
—do this before you decide 
on your Fall decorating. 





Write us for samples and 


descriptive booklet 


Look for this 
trademark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 34, New York 





| 
| 
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Household Pets 


Continued from page 17 


out. If preferred, the floor may be made 
of concrete. 

Build the houses of wood, covering 
them with building paper or linoleum if 
the rabbits are to live in them all winter. 
The roof and eaves should slope to keep 
out the rain and snow. If the floor is 
made of coarse wire netting, the hutch 
may be moved from place to place on the 
lawn so that the rabbits may feed on the 
grass that sticks thru the netting. A 
second sliding and false floor should be 
installed over the netting floor, to be in 
place when the animals are not feed- 


ing. 

Rabbit hutches have to be kept clean, 
dry and well ventilated if the rabbits are 
to live. A thoro cleaning once a day, with 
the removal of all wilted food, is essential. 
For bedding, use hay, fine straw or dry 
leaves. Feed fresh grass in season, hay in 


winter, lettuce, carrots, cabbage, pars- 
nips, whole crushed oats, bran, and 
_ clover, dandelion, plantain and dock. 


_ Rabbits with young should be given milk 


| wheel. 


diluted with water. When little green 
stuff is fed the rabbits should be kept 
supplied with drinking water. A piece of 
rock salt should be kept in each hut. 
Squirrels are such happy, independent | 
little creatures that it seems a shame to | 
shut them up in a small cage and expect 
them to get their exercise from a silly 
If you feel that you must have 
squirrels and must confine them, build a 
cage that is as large as a small room. 


| Bend the lower edge of the chicken wire 
| toward the inside as one would do in 
building a rabbit run. Shrubs, masses of | 





loose stones, logs, and branches should be 
used in the cage for “furniture.”’ All 
male squirrels, except the male flying 
squirrels, have a tendency to be cross if 
fondled. They should be kept away from 
the females. 

Our own squirrels frisk about the trees 
quite freely yet they never think of going 
away. Last winter they chose the apple 
tree for their crude shelter altho they 
lived in the garage this winter. We have 
arranged a small feeding board for them. 
They enjoy greatly having meals served 
there. They eat nuts, bits of meat, dry 
bread, barley, wheat, oats and in summer 
eat grass. 


[X caring for the canary, keep the 
bottom of the cage covered with fresh, 
clean gravel, scrubbing the perches and 
swing every other day. (Gravel paper is 
even better than the loose gravel, some 
bird raisers say.) Keep a cuttlefish bone 
in the cage constantly. Renew the drink- 
ing water often on a hot day. If gravel is 
put in the bottom of the bird bath the bird 
will not fear slipping on the slippery sur- 
face. He should bathe at least three times 
a week. Always move the cage gently. 
Remember how frightened you would be 
if a giant were to come along every once 
in a while, grab your house up with you 
in it and jostle it around for a few minutes 
and then set it down. 

A canary bird should not be subjected 
to drafts or sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. In winter never hang a cage in 
front of a window even tho the window 
be closed, for there is sure to be enough 
air entering around the window to make 
it uncomfortable for the bird. A cage 
should be hung five or six feet from the 


' floor. Hung near the ceiling or the floor, 
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ASGeod. Bookcase 


rodeo! mss of a t good book! 








sv Ss & 


TIONAL BOOKCA 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made forand universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. insectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 


tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 


| glass doors, beautifully —— in plain golden oak, 
| $15.75. In sae a oak or in imitation mahogany 


| or —— Sen bo. y 
| or walnut, ther styles at correspondingly 
pped d 


atfiuns 





willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
low prices, Shi t from factory at a 
big saving TO YOU, Write for new catalog No, 85. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1299 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 





———_ a Fences 

eatly es e a 

ance od val value of a. 

poe fre New wCteeee owe big varie 
will save you a lot o 


of styles, 
money. My 
DIRECT from FACTORY 
plan of dealing moheome priceslower 


—my customers get 
T also pay the freight. Catalog 
descriptions and factory 


also 


Brown Fence & Wire Co, 
eis Cleveland, Ohio 











ALEXANDER 


THE DAHLIA KING 
SPECIAL OFFER. Have an Iris 
Garden in 1928 of 8 of the best Iris 

ever offered for $1.00 (Postpaid) 


Send for my Free Catalogue on Peonies, 
Iris, Phiox, Hardy Piante and all 
Dutch Bulbs. 


a cies Dahlia King) 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
















J. K. 
102 Central St. 








GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 

sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands as 
Griese that will never ye aos Crop t' plan or 
easy terms. Say which state Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for booklet No. ‘B1. Address 
H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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the cage is in the dustiest part of the 
room and where the air is most impure, 
and dust injures a bird’s voice. A canary 
bird should be put to bed as regularly as 
a child. To do this, cover the cage with 
several thicknesses of newspaper, seeing 
that the paper extends over the cage at 
the top and bottom so that there is no 
chance for a draft. Covering a cage with 
a shawl is said to be worse than not cover- 
ing it at all, because it does not shut out 
the drafts nor is it thick enough to make 
for warmth. A two-to-one mixture of 
German summer rape and Sicilian canary 
seed makes a good foundation feed for 
these birds. Hemp seeds fed from the 
fingers are a help in making friends with 
the birds. Apple and chick weed are 
much enjoyed, too. 

Goldfish, with their trailing fanlike 
tails, sometimes single, sometimes double 
or treble, add a spot of color and move- 
ment to whatever corner they may 
occupy. Unless the container and the 
water are as clear as crystal, a goldfish 
bowl is not beautiful, tho. Small fish 
nets or dip nets, as they are called, are an 
aid in handling the fish when removing 
them from the container to scrub the 
sides. This should be done as often as its 
clouded appearance indicates the need. 
Warm water and a small brush such as is 





used for cleaning vegetables, is all that is | 


necessary for cleaning the container. 
Soap should never be used on it. The 
bottom of the bowl should be kept cov- 
ered with washed bird gravel. 





“I’ve Got a Cabbage!” 


Continued from page 11 


the dust mulch, made by continuous hoe- 
ing, and the straw or hay mulch. If there 
are weeds in his garden, they rarely live 
twenty-four hours on the surface. The 
visitor who breezes in at eight o’clock 
any morning sees no trace of weeds. The 
garden rows are as orderly as a neat win- 
dow display. 

Mr. Wilhite never sells a bit of his 
“garden sass’ himself. He gives away 
tons! But he is teaching his grandchildren 
valuable lessons in thrift and gardening. 
Each summer he permits his two poate: 
sons to run, not a pop stand, but a stand 
for fresh-picked vegetables. He helps 
them gather the produce and arrange it. 
Then Jack, aged twelve, and Bobbie, who 
is eight, “keep store.” They are always 
sold out early, for everybody knows 
“Mit’s” skill in turning out good green 
things. 

_ “And what kind of vegetables do you 
like best, Mrs. Wilhite?” 

“IT never pay any attention to the 
varieties Mit raises,” she admitted. “It 
is the taste I go by! We do love asparagus, 
tho. And by mulching with hay, he cuts 
it from May to September, and it never 
gets woody.” Mrs. Wilhite raises the 
flowers for the family. 

“Just tell ’em this,” concluded Mr. 
Wilhite. “If you want to have a hobby, 
gardening is a good one. A backyard 
garden is profitable, for you have your 
own fresh green things, and the satisfac- 
tion of watching them grow. It is health- 
ful for the gardener, certainly. I’m in the 
oil business; I fight night and day for 
good roads; and I want my town to be the 
best of its size in the world; but my great- 
est hobby, and the one which gives me 
the most peaceful hours, is the little plot 
of Pepville clay where nature and I work 
our yearly magic,”’ 
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§ Powers: things are of utmost im- 

rtance in selecting window 
dates They must give long wear; 
they must harmonize with the room 
color and furnishings; they must 
operate with smoothness, ease and 
precision. 

Now you can be sure of meeting 
all these requirements in your win- 
dows—with beautiful, long-wearing 
Brenlin mounted on smooth-working 
Breneman Rollers. 


Brenlin window shade material 
is strong and flexible — 


fects. Made of genuine Brenlin with 
handsome self-woven stripes. Bren- 
lin, striped or plain, comes in a wide 
choice of beautiful colors—one to 
harmonize with every color of room. 


Breneman Rollers have a highly 
perfected spring mechanism which 
removes once and for all the sudden 
jamming or whirling of the roller. 


Be sure you get genuine Breneman 
products when you buy. The name 
Brenlin is embossed or perforated 
on the edge of every shade of Brenlin 
or Brenlin Stripes. The 





much like tightly woven 
linen. It pal hangs 
straight and smooth, does 
not develop cracks and 
pinholes, ike ordinary 
‘filled’ shades, and wears 
two to three times as 
long. Yet it costs only a 
few cents more. 





Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material lightly. 
Tiny particles of Shall 
or clay “filling” fal 


name “Breneman” is 
prominently displayed on 
the label of every Brene- 
man Roller. 


Send for free samples 


We'll gladly send you free sam- 
ples of Brenlin, together with 
a pamphlet illustrated in colors, 
which will help you secure 


pany om the lovely effects you want in 
H 4 no filling. It outwears 
Brenlin Stripes give several ordinary shades your home. Write us today. 





wholly new artistic ef- 


Address Cincinnati. 








THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America™ 


2043 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


6th Street at Chelton Avenue 


Camden, N. J. 


BRENLIN 


THE LONG-WEARING WINDOW-SHADE MATERIAL 
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DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co............. New York City 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dallas, Texas 

WHE ING, 2 osc oc ccc dccccccces Springfield, Mass. 
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S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. ............2.. Chicago, 

S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc............. Kansas City, Mo. 

Renard | ds a as . Louis, Mo. 


Brenlin Window Shade Co............ Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co...........San Francisco, Calif. 

n-Sommers Co., Inc........... land, Ore. 
The Rainier Shade Co... ...........00005- Seattle, Wash 
oi 4. Sey Greensboro, N 
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children Bein 
their friends 
home ? 


IS yours the oa where the 
young folks like to have their 
parties? Are you as proud of it as 
you should be? If you could look 
at your home through the eves of 
youth, would you see beauty, 
charm, distinction? There may 
have been a time when distance 
from large centers justified out- 
of-date or shabby home furnish- 
ings. But, today, 





Peck Hills 
and your Nei h- 
backiood Dealer 


bring the world’s fine furniture and 
floor coverings to you. To make your 
selection, visit our nearest wholesale 
display, with a Card of Introduction 
signed by your local furniture dealer. 
If you cannot visit these beautiful dis- 
plays, choose from our catalog at your 
dealer’s store. Either way, the Peck & 
Hills Plan guarantees quality and en- 
ables your dealer to offer you real 
money-saving opportunities. 

If dealer cannot supply Card, or show 
Catalog, write for names of nearest 
dealers who can. Address house nearest 
you—Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle. 

Wholesale Furniture and Floor ear Qowestng. 
Weselland deliver through retail dealers only. 


FREE BOOKLET 
explains care of home furnish- 
ings and money-saving 
Write for Booklet B-10. 
The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer's 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 
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For the Home Craftsman 


Continued from page 58 


together, smooth them first with the 
coarse then with the fine sandpaper. 
Almost any color may be used on a 
sconce or on a set of shelves—red, green, 
blue, brown, or orange—but the colors 
should not be brilliant. They should be 








those soft dull shades that look as if they | 


had been mellowed by the years. You 
must consider the room that the piece is 
to be placed in when you are selecting 
the color. 

Many workers like to put a coat or 
two of flat paint on the wood before 
using the enamel. There is a special 
flat paint which is sold as an undercoat 
for enamel. Two coats of enamel are 
commonly used after the flat paint; tho 


sometimes a third is used. The number of 


coats will depend somewhat on the make 
of enamel which you are using. If the 
enamel is dark colored, it will be well to 
mix a little of it in the second coat. of 
flat paint. Each coat of the paint and 
of the enamel must be allowed to be- 
come quite hard and dry before the next 
coat is applied. It should be rubbed 
hightly with fine sandpaper and well 
dusted. 

The decalcomanias are sold by paint 
stores and art supply stores. It would 
be well to look thru the lists of designs 
put out by several companies in order to 
find the designs best suited to the par- 
ticular place it is to decorate. The de- 
sign appears to be printed on paper. 
You moisten the paper with water or 
spread glue on it, or varnish according 
to the directions with the design. Then 
you press the design on the place where 
you want it. In a few moments the 
paper is ready to come off leaving the 
design on the wood as if it had been 
painted there. 


‘T sconce in Figure 2 needs no direc- 
tions that have not been given in Figure 


1. A brass candlestick is placed on the’ 


little shelf instead of there being a 
wooden holder for the candle attached 
to the sconce. A large transfer picture 
in a conventional design decorates the 
upper part of the back of the sconce. 
Either sconce may be fastened perma- 
nently to the wall or may be hung with 
screw eyes. 

The shelf shown in Figure 3 is quite 
small. The wood used should not be 
more than one-half inch thick. You can, 
however, vary the dimensions to suit 
yourself. The back is twenty-one by 
five and one-half and the shelf nineteen 
by four inches. You can cut them both 
and the two little brackets from two feet 
of ten-inch board. Two little transfer de- 
signs, one in each upper corner, were 
used to decorate the back, but a longer, 
more elaborate design might be used in 
the middle of the back. 

The set of two shelves in Figure 4 is 
not decorated with transfer pictures. Ita 
beauty depends on the graceful curves of 
the two side pieces and a decoration 
would tend to interrupt the curve and 
detract from the beauty of the piece in- 
stead of adding to it. The two shelves 
are just alike, twenty inches long and 
five inches wide. The side pieces are 
twenty-five inches long and six inches 
wide at the widest point. 

Mark out the rectangle of this size, 
then draw a line six inches from the top 
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Floor with OAK 


for beauty, economy, and ——— value. It 
you are building, specify Oak for all principal 
If you live in a home with worn floors, 
lay Oak over the old floors, modernizing the 
rooms as no other single improvement will do. 


OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing with 
furnishings of whatever period. 

OAK makes a permanent floor and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 

On an saaed rose 

loors add value to or 
rental or sale, ata med ood x mye ex 
compared with temporary peri 

floor coverings. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

—containing modern color finishes 

with suggestions for treatment of 

various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
1266 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 
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Genuine 
Canvas Coverings 
and Plastic Stone are 
Correct for Interior Walls 
Leading decorators and architects favor these 
mediums as proper bac unds for any de- 
sired decorative effect in the apartment, home, 
residence and public building. 
FAB-RIK-O-NA CLOTH WALL COVER- 
INGS and RUFKOTE PLASTIC STONE 
answer every background requirement. 
Send for New seen oy Interior Decor- 


ation Book—Pre famous authority 
to help you know your your back "oy and make 
suggestions to friends, 25c in coin or 


stamps. 


[| Bs A B. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 











Street, Bloomfield, N. J. | 




















Your canary will sing 
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and another nine inches from the bot- 
tom. These lines mark the places for the 
curves. Two lines drawn across the rec- 
tangle lengthwise two inches apart and 
two inches from the sides of the rectan- 
gle will aid you in drawing the curves. 
Since the heads of the nails will be on 
the sides where they will show, they 
should be countersunk; that is, driven 
down into the wood and space above 
them filled with putty or sealing wax. 
The set of corner shelves in Figure 5 
has one seven-inch shelf, two five-inci 


shelves and two side boards twenty-eight | 


inches long. To make the pattern for a 
shelf draw the two equal straight lines 
at right angles to each other; then using 
the angle as the center of a circle, draw 





an are with a compass between the two | 


ends of the lines. To make the pattern 
for the side pieces draw a rectangle 
twenty-eight inches long and eight and 


one-half inches wide and mark it into | 


two-inch squares. You can then draw 
the curves that form the edge of the 
shelf by making lines thru the squares 
like those in the diagram. Cut one board 
by this pattern, then cut the second 
board as much narrower than the first 
as the thickness of the wood you are 
using. The half of an inch should come 
off .of the straight side. It allows for the 
joining of the two boards in the corner. 
Nail the two boards together, then nail 
the three little shelves in their places, 
the largest one in the middle. Altho no 
transfer designs are shown on the set of 
shelves in the illustration, they might be 
used, 

Some of the sets of wall shelves have 
backs. The number of the shelves and 
the shapes of the side pieces vary greatly. 
Sometimes there are two or three little 
drawers across the lower part of the set. 
There are corner shelves made to stand 
on the floor which are called whatnots. 
There are, also, sets of as many as six 
narrow little shelves which are called 


ladder shelves from their form. Any of | 


these could be worked out at home. If 
it seems difficult to get suitable propor- 
tions or pleasing curves, cut out a paste- 
board model and put it together with 
pins. 





Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 
Continued from page 24 


this happens only once in a while. | 


Even in the summer you can see that 
the mother tree has prepared to let her 
leaf children go when it is time. Around 
the base of each leaf-stem is a line, the 
“dotted line,” where the break is to be 
made. Tearing off a leaf in summer 
makes a wound, but if you look at the 
spot where a leaf has fallen of its own 
accord in autumn, you will see that the 
hole has been neatly corked. 

Wonderful and mysterious are the 
changes which make the beautiful leaf- 
ghosts so enjoyable to everyone, so re- 
markable, in fact, that whole books have 
been written about the subject. Even 
then, the author of one volume says that 
he feels he doesn’t know very much 
about it yet. 

To some it seems sad that a tree’s 
leaves must become ghosts of themselves 
and fly away in autumn. It is a happy 
plan for the tree, however; otherwise, 
the snow and ice of winter would weigh 
them down and destroy their beauty and 
their use. 
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| LIGHTs-SOCKET 
Truly elec (no baveres, no chargers, no RADIO is here! 


socket. Spanish period walnut finish cabinet. 


A new era in radio has dawned. Now you can have radio that is truly electric. 
Just plug in on any light socket. It works with the snap of a switch. The 
great success of Freed-Eisemann is due to its world-wide reputation for quality. 

en you buy a Radio it pays to spend a very few dollars more and own the 
finest. Only selected better-class dealers have the Freed-Eisemann franchise. 


$60 and upwards Console Cabinets by Caswell-Runyan 


BROOKLYN Licensed under patents of Latour, Haseltine, and Radio Corp. of America NEW YORK 


se 








In addition to quality radio apgeceens Freed-Eisemann acoustical engineers 
have developed a new device which will convert yer old phonograph into the 
new phonic —_ -_ old mica sound box with new Freed-Eisemann 
reproducer. The results will amaze you. Fits any make. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us your check or money order and his name. Price $7.50 
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: All the Talk 
About 


Heating Comfort: 


gets right down to this: 
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All other aids to heat- 


ing fail in their pur- 
pose without complete- 
ly automatic heat regu- 
|| lation, the foundation 


of all modern heating. 























Even though you heat your home with 
the world’s best furnace or boiler and pro- 
vide it with such important equipment 
as insulation, storm sash and weather- 
stripping — you won't be comfortable 


| 





unless you have automatic regulation to | 


maintain a constantly even temperature. 


Clock Control Is Essential 


1000 users gave first place to “uniform 
temperature” when asked why they like 
the Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Among 
nine reasons, this came next: “Because 
clock control rouses the fire automati- 
cally while we are still asleep—also shuts 
it down at night for cool sleeping rooms.” 


With the Minneapolis you can save % 
to % on fuel. If you are installing a new 
coal, coke, gas, or oil fired system, it is 
doubly important to see that it’s fur- 
nished with dependable Minneapolis 
clock-equipped controls. 


TheffINNEAPOLIS™ 


Heat REGULATOR 
°T COAL~GAS~ OIL 
Minneapolis branch offices in principal cities. 
Ask your branch, or your heating contrac- 
tor, about the convenient payment plan. 









Send now for free 
soontet. “The 
roper Operation 
of aha Home 
Heating Plant. ’’ 














Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. /// 
2795 4th Avenue, So. lig 


send me your free book- 
“The Proper ration of 
the Home Heating Plant,” and full infor- 
mation on the subject of automatic heat 
control. I have checked the kind of fuel I 
am now using or have under consideration. 

OCoal OOM OGas OCoke 

0 District Steam 
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Homes of Outstanding 
¢ American Women 


Continued from page 13 


make a skating-rink. We ride horseback 
constantly. We plant pines systematical- 
ly, a certain number each year. I do the 
gardening myself, and tho I keep the 
garden planted very largely with peren- 
nials, nevertheless it requires a certain 
amount of attention. I find that I can 
do about four hours’ creative writing a 
day—not more than that, if I am to do 
really good work—tho I can spend double 
that time, without undue strain, on 
letter-writing and so on. But I eliminate 
a good deal of that sort of thing. I do not 
undertake to send personal answers to 
many letters. And I break into my time 
very little in other ways. I do not make 
many speeches. I go out socially very 
little. I do not entertain at all in the 
formal sense.” 

I ventured to remark that I did not see, 
in spite of all this systematizing and 
eliminating, how she could accomplish so 
much. 

“Come in, and let me show you how 
simple the house is!’”’ she said. “Now 
this room,” leading me into a small study 
with booklined walls, two large desks 
placed near each other, and an orna- 
mental, old-fashioned stove in one corner, 
“my husband built on to the original 
house itself. We work here side by side. 
It isn’t ‘period’ or anything like that, of 
course, but it is cozy and comfortable and 
so simple that it’s very easy to care for.” 


WE stopped again tosit down and talk, 
on the wide seat underneath a narrow 
flight of stairs. Then Dorothy Canfield 
took me up these stairs, to the little 
guest room under the eaves, a guest room 
just large enough to contain a four-poster 
and a bureau and a couple of chairs, but 
with running water and complete -toilet 
arrangements in a tiny curtained recess 
in one corner, and with a high shelf for 
books, placed Scandinavian fashion from 
one side of the sloping roof to the other. 
The family bedrooms, which we visited 
later, with bathroom and sleeping porch, 
are reached by a similar staircase whic 
leads from the dining room, and are 
similar, in general character, to the guest 
room. 

We returned to the study after visitin 
the guest room, and my hostess ieoned 
the door at one end. “This is the living 
room,” she said, “the only real room in 
the house when we came here. That 
corner cupboard, with the niche over it, 
my husband built on purpose to enshrine 
the bust of Moliere—a man to whose 
genius I am devoted. That picture, over 
there, is my great-grandmother, when 
she was a girl, and this one, above the 
mantel, is a view of our own Vermont 
hills.” 

“And the covering of that graceful, 
old-fashioned sofa,” I interrupted, “looks 
as if it had been made from a Paisley 
shawl!”’ 

“Tt was!” exclaimed Dorothy Canfield. 





“The original covering of the sofa was a 


hideous horsehair, and one of my great- 
aunts, with no undue respect for heirlooms 
as such, cut up a shawl and recovered the 
sofa. It’s pretty, isn’t it?” 

We went next into a small entrance 
hall, where some gorgeous red poppies 
were branching from a dull green pottery 
vase, which stood on a small table under 
another lovely picture of Vermont hills; 
and, opening another door, Dorothy Can- 
field “sprang” another surprise, even 

ater than that occasioned by the 

aisley shawl which became a sofa-cover- 
ing. “This is the dining room’’ she re- 
marked casually, “we made it out of the 
woodshed.”’ 

“Out of the woodshed!” I echoed in 
amazement. For there was nothing about. 
the pretty room to suggest so crude a 
beginning. On the contrary, it was a 
room of unusual distinction. It was pan- 
eled to the ceiling in cedar-colored wood; 
it contained a grandfather’s clock, antique 
mahogany furniture, shining brasses, and 
a corner cupboard filled with gleaming 
china and glass. It also contained a large 
mahogany armchair, quite evidently of 
modern manufacture, which my hostess 
pulled out of its place and showed me 
with permeate pride. 

“This was given us by our friends who 
work in the chair-factory at Arlington,” 
she said. “I love to keep it here, among 
the heirlooms, the ones I treasure most. 
And I'd like, if you’d be interested, to tell 
you a little story of something that hap- 
pened in this dining room. 

“When we came home from France 
after the war,” so ran the story, “after 
being gone four years, we rather felt our 
friends and neighbors would have for- 
gotten us a little. It was late in the 
evening, a cold, damp, spring evening, 
when we reached here; and in this dining 
room window a light was burning. We 
came in, and saw a note lying on the 
table. The note told us that there were 
baked beans and creamed potatoes in the 
oven, and applesauce in a double-boiler 
on the stove. It said, too, that our friends 
who wrote it had felt that we would, per- 
haps, prefer to be alone for our home- 
coming, but that they wanted to prepare 
a welcome for us just the same. So there 
was the gleaming light, and the hot, 
nourishing supper! 

“And in the morning, when I woke up 
and looked out of my window,” Dorothy 
Canfield ended, speaking as if there were 
alittle — in her throat, “I saw that my 
garden been plowed and planted for 
me, too! Friends, real friends, don’t forget!”’ 


"T HERE was a quaint charm about the 
little woodshed dining room, which 
made me loath to leave it; for it seemed, 
indeed, permeated with the spirit of 
friendliness and kind deeds and gentle 
thoughts. But as we stepped out on 
the porch again, and passed thru the 
glowing garden and across the nar- 
row road, my regrets vanished; for 
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we had come to a place lovelier still, a 
“wild garden’ sheltered by evergreens, 
and growing beside a little brook that 
rushed merrily along over smooth brown 
stones. A woodland path wound back and 
forth among the flowers and under the 
trees, back and forth across the brook; 
and this path, it seemed, had been made 
with a special reason. 

“My mother, who lives in the house 
next to mine, cannot take long walks 
any more,’’ Dorothy Canfield told me, 
“but she loves the feeling of ce and 
solitude that ‘comes from walking in the 
woods. So I have built this little path, 
that she might have the illusion of fra- 
grant forest places without their dis- 
tances.”’ 

Then the charm of the setting began to 
reconstruct itself before me. 

The Fishers inherited a good many 





hundred acres of mountain land, on the | 
edge of which the house stands. It is | 


land which has aiways been in the Can- 
field family, since the first white settlers 


came, and the occupants have been for | 
years reforesting it to white pine. This | 


involves all sorts of lumbering and re- 
planting operations which Mr. Fisher has 
taken over very successfully. He comes 
of a long line of doctors and lawyers, and 
was given by a wise father a chance to 
develop a natural taste for working in 
wood. 

“Tt has been an admirably satisfying 
avocation andamusement in a life which 
would otherwise perhaps have been too 
bookish,” said Dorothy Canfield. ‘We 
are both ardent advocates of sports—we 
are all tennis fans in our family—and 
some form of creative work with the 
hands is lasting amusement instead of 





bridge-playing, not on high-brow ethical | 


grounds, but just because we really think 
such creative work with raw material is 
genuinely more fun year after year than 
card-playing.”’ 


things out of wrought iron. And then of 
Sally, who had just finished her freshman 


Then she spoke about | 
her son’s little forge, where he makes | 


vear at Swarthmore; and of Columbia | 


University, where the parents took their 
degrees, and then sae came back te the 
familiar things about the house. 

We lingered for 2 time beside the brook, 
then crossed the road again, and mounted 
a pine-covered hillside near the house. 
Here, beside a great curving concrete 
bench, has been erected a bronze medal- 
lion, designed by his wife, in memory of 
Dorothy Canfield’s father, James Hulme 
Canfield. We seated ourselves, and sat, 
for a long time, talking of many things, 
in this peaceful and hallowed spot. The 
youngsters joined us, after their game of 
tennis, the family dogs barking joyfully at 
their heels, joined us and left us again. 
The pines grew dark around us, the blue 
mountain beyond the green meadows 
turned to purple, and the creamy beds 
of iris to amber; then the lights began to 
glow inside the little mountain home, and 
I knew it was time for me to leave. But I 
had seen the “background” of a wonder- 
ful woman’s life; and I understood why 
she had kept herself free for her “occupa- 
tion” of enriching the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of men and women all over 
the world, 
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cy HOT or rainy days many finishes 
stick like adhesive tape. The cause 
is “incomplete hardening”—the failure 
of certain ingredients to completely 
“stratify”. They merely “freeze” although 
they seem hardand dry. A hot moist day 
shows their weakness—“thaws” them. 
They soften like candy—and stick. 


Avoid this nuisance. Insist on Sapolin 
Brushing Lacquer. It dries so hard it 
feels like glass— within an hour. Like 
glass, no amount of sun or dampness can 
affect Sapolin. Like glass, it cleans in 
a flash. Like glass, too, its gorgeous 
colors never fade. 

Sapolin Lacquer has one characteristic 
glass ought to have—it can expand and 
contract—and so avoids cracking. 

Sapolin Lacquer is liquid magic. A 
few light brush strokes and Sapolin 
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If onlythey had used SAPOLIN 


forms, (of its own accord) a smooth, 
even film. It dries before dirt can settle 
—is ready for use in an hour. The 
house is not upset. Children are not 
lectured on “wet paint”. 


Can of lacquer—FREE 


Senp ten cents to cover pets and 
mailing and we will send you fe a 
quarter-pint (regular 40¢ size can) of 
Sapolin Lacquer. Choose from black, 
white, clear, cream, buff, yellow, orange, 
delft blue, gray, jade green, dark green, 
oak, mandarin red, cardinal red or ma- 
hogany. We will also send booklet con- 
taining fundamental rules of color har- 
mony and color chart. Just print the 
color you desire, together with your 
own name and address (and your deal- 
er's) on the white edge of this page and 
mail with ten cents, to-day, 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept. (Q-!) 229 E. 42d St., NEw York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 


VARNISHES —W AXES — POLISHES — ee 
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nm Co. Inc. 








did you 
finally get Ann out 


here in Willowdale?” 


“Well Mort, it all dates back to the 
time we spent a week end at the 
Williamson’s last summer. For the 
first time in her life Ann made the 
delightful discovery that a country 
house can be as modern, sanitary and 
convenient as her own city home.” 


**There, in addition to the usual con- 
veniences, she found inside toilets just 
like those in her flat~nothing at all 
to remind her of the old time coun- 
try-style outhouses she remembered 
as a girl.” 

“So that’s what changed her ideas 
of country life, eh?” 

“Yes Mort, and when | promised 
that our country home would be 
equipped with the same type of Kaus- 
tine Sewage Disposal System, she 
agreed that there was no place like 
the country for the kiddies.” 





There is a Kaustine System for er 
need-Kaustine septic tanks for use wit 

running water or Kaustine chemical toi- 
lets in homes without water pressure. 
Inexpensive to buy-easy to install. Com- 
plete installations for homes, schools, fac- 


tories, camps or entire communities. 





SYSTEMS for 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


A size and type for every need— 


with or without running water. 
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Last-of-the-Garden Pickles 


Continued from page 41 


coarsely 1 peck (2 gallons) of peeled 
tomatoes, and grind 1/4 pints of onions; 
mix; add 34 cupful of salt and let stand 
two hours, then drain. Cook rapidly for 
an hour, add 1 pint of vinegar, 2 cupfuls 
of brown sugar (use less if you prefer), 44 
teaspoonful of cayenne (or 1 smarty red 
pepper chopped fine), 1 tablespoonful of 
mustard, 44 tablespoonful each of cele 
seed, whole cloves and broken stic 
cinnamon loosely tied in a bag, and boil 
another hour, stirring. Remove the bag 
of spices, can boiling hot by the open 
kettle method, and seal. Save the red 
juice drained off, bring to boiling and can 
for use in soups or stews. 

Red Pepper Conserve-—Put 12 large red 
sweet peppers thru the meat chopper, 
add 3 cupfuls of granulated sugar and 2 
cupfuls of vinegar, and salt to taste. Sim- 
mer until thick and rich, and can. This 
is delicious mixed with cream cheese, as 
a spread for sandwiches. 

Thousand Island Pickles —Peel and 
slice green cucumbers, enough to measure 
1 ~~ after slicing. Add 1 large onion 
and 1 large green sweet pepper, each 
sliced, and 14 cupful of salt. 
three hours, then drain. 


t stand 


Heat together 1 pint of vinegar, 4 tea- | 


spoonful of mustard seed, and 1 cupful 
of brown sugar; let come to a boil and add 
to the vegetables. Let boil up again, then 
stir in 4% teaspoonful of powdered tur- 
meric, and seal hot in glass jars. 

Marion’s Chutney.—Mix 1 pound each 
of chopped apples, red tomatoes, and 
onions, and 1 pound of seedless raisins. 
Add ¥% pound of sugar, 14 teaspoonful of 
cayenne, 1 tablespoonful of salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and cloves, and 
dried ginger as wished. Put all in a crock, 
nearly cover with vinegar, and cook 
covered, in the oven four hours, stirring 
occasionally. 

Piccalill Without Heat—To 1 peck 
(2 gallons) of half-ripe tomatoes, peeled, 
chopped and drained, add 2 cupfuls of 
finely chopped celery, 6 onions and 6 
peppers (3 green and 3 red) also chopped 
fine. Mix thoroly together 2 quarts of 
vinegar, 1 pound of brown sugar, 1 scant 
cupful of salt, 4 tablespoonfuls of mus- 
tard seed, a little grated nutmeg, and 1 
tablespoonful each of whole cloves and 
stick cinnamon; add to the other in- 
gredients and store in jars. This should 
stand six weeks before using. It will keep 
nicely all winter. 

Rochester Pickle—Slice a peck (2 
gallons) of green tomatoes and add 6 
onions and 6 green peppers chopped. 
Pour over all 1 cupful of salt, and let 
stand overnight. In the morning drain 
thoroly, then boil twenty minutes in 1 
quart of vinegar and 2 quarts of water; 
drain well from this. Mix 3 pints of 
vinegar and 1 pound of sugar; tie loosely 
in a cloth bag 44 pound of white mustard 
seed and 1 tablespoonful each of cloves, 
whole allspice, stick cinnamon, and gin- 
ger root and add to the vinegar. Bring 
to boiling, add the vegetables, and cook 
slowly 2 hours. Remove the bag of 
spices, and seal hot in glass jars. 

Midget Pickles—Soak any desired 
amount of midget cucumbers in brine 
overnight, using 4% cupful of salt to 2 
quarts of water. Next morning drain off 
the brine and place pickles in jars, with 
a lump of alum the size of half a walnut 
in each jar. Scald a sufficient amount of 
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The Regal Lily 


Is Hardy Everywhere 
Requires No Petting 


Blooms Unfailingly. Lovely pearly white petals, with 
streaks of red underneath. Phe bells are cies in vig- 
orous clusters of 3 to 5. One of the choicest and most 
satisfactory of the lilies. Offered in 5 sizes. 
Per 10 Per 100 

5 to 6 inch bulbs. . $4.50 " 

6 to 7 inch bulbs.. 5.50 50.00 

7 to 8 inch bulbs.. 7.00 65.00 

8 to9 inch bulbs.. 8.00 75.00 

9 inches and up. ..10.00 100.00 
Plant any time this fall until] the ground becomes 
frozen. 
Send for the catalog of Hardy Plants, Flowering 
Bulbs and rock plants. 4 


Wayside Gardens 
Mentor, Ohio 











Brand Peonies Are Prize 
Winners 





THE world’s finest peonies can be grown to 
their full beauty of perfection if you plant 
Brand's superior varieties . . . the choice of 
peony lovers everywhere. For fall of 1927 
Brand’s Manual lists all the famous prize 
winners and superb tested seedlings. It con- 
tains full description, prices and instructions on 
peony culture that are the result of 60 years’ 
experience growing these beautiful flowers. For 
free manual and price list address Box 21, 
Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 





TUDY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Buccess and substantial « 
profession. 

















INT INESS for Yourself 
a sialic . sear communi’ tae Beaten 
se cands Bootie Pron Write for i today. Don't’ put it all 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 208 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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good mild vinegar. Put a small red pep- 
per in each jar and a little mustard seed if 
you like, pour the boiling vinegar over the 
pickles, filling jars to overflowing, and 
seal. If you wish sweet midgets add 2 
cupfuls of sugar to each quart of vine- 
gar, and boil five minutes before pouring 
over the cucumbers. 

Lazy Woman’s Chow-Chow.—Scald, peel 
and cut up about 2 or 3 quarts of ripe 
tomatoes; and add 2 large onions, 2 pep- 
pers (one of them a smarty one if con- 
venient), 2 apples, and 2 stalks of celery, 
all put thru the meat chopper. Pour over 


all about 1 cupful of vinegar, add approxi- | 


mately 1 cupful of brown sugar, 4% cupful 
of salt, a pinch of cayenne (unless a 
smarty pepper has been used), a few 
cloves, and a stick or two of cinnamon. 
It is not necessary to measure accurately. 
Stir occasionally, and cook until thick- 
ened as you like it. Taste to see if it is 
seasoned right, and correct deficiencies. 
Seal boiling hot in jars. The chances are 
that this will be your very best chow- 
chow! Every fall I make several “batches” 
of this, all in a minute, to use during the 
first of the winter. 

Uxbridge Mustard Pickle—This will 
require 1 quart of tiny green tomatoes; 
1 quart of large green tomatoes, quartered 


and sliced; 2 or 3 heads of cauliflower, | 


broken in flowerets; 6 green peppers, 
diced; 1 pint to 1 quart of tiny onions or 
1 pint of larger ones quartered and sliced; 
1 pint of large cucumbers, sliced; 1 pint 
of midget cucumbers. Add all of t 
but the cucumbers to 1 gallon of vinegar, 
let come to a good scald, and remove the 
vegetables. To the vinegar add 4% pound 
of ground mustard, 2 cupfuls of flour, 3 
cupfuls of sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered turmeric, and % cupful of salt, 
all previously mixed together, and vine- 
gar added gradually to make a smooth 
paste. Let boil up, stirring, add the vege- 
tables, including cucumbers, bring again 
to boiling, and seal in jars. More vinegar 
may be added if needed. 

J ust-Before-Frost Pickle —Put thru the 
meat chopper 2 quarts of green tomatoes, 


1 quart o * we peeled tomatoes, 2 bunches | 
3 lar, 


of celery, ge onions, 3 red peppers, 3 
green peppers, 1 head of cabbage, and 1 
ripe cucumber. Add 34 cupful of salt, stir 
well, and let stand overnight. Next morn- 
ing drain, add 3 pints of vinegar, 2 
pounds of brown sugar (or less if you 
prefer) and 1 teaspoonful each of black 


pepper and white mustard seed. Cook | 


slowly about an hour, and seal. 





From Mrs. G. C. Bronsing’s garden, 
Danville, Illinois 
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Before you roof or re-roof 
see this shingle 


N a roofing or re-roofing 
problem presents itself, inves- 


igate genuine Ruberoid Massive 
Hen-alp Shingles. They are the 
iggest dolar for dollar quality 
shingle value you can find. 
Massive Hex-strips are40Z thicker 
than the usual shingle. is not 
only assures greater protection and 
longer roof life but makes possible 
a roof of outstanding beauty. These 
—— uce a rugged roof line 
which is er accentuated by the 
double butts that throw deep, pro- 
nounced shadow lines. Moreover, 
the richness of their blended natural 


slates lends added distinction to 
any house. 


There’s no speculation as to the 
advantages rovided in genuine 
Ruberoid iadaa Hex-strips. 
They’re Ruberoid quality through 
and through—with 40% more of 
it built-in” for good measure. 


You have a wide choice of colors: 
Terra Cotta, Valley-green, Moun- 
tain-purple, Midnight-blue, Heath- 
etr-brown and Tweed- —also 
two 4-tones. We will Sadly send 
you samples of Massive H 


Use the coupon. 


ex-strips. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


Chicago 


New York 


Boston 


In Canada : RUBEROID (division of Building Products, Led.) Montreal 
Genuine 


__RU-BER-OID 


SHINGLES ~ ROOFINGS 











B. H.&G. 


The RUBEROID Co., 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Kindly send me samples of Massive Hex-strips in 


(_] Terra Cotta 
C) Midnight-blue 


(] Valley-green 
(JHeather-brown 


] Mountain-purple 
[_] Tweed-grey ([_] 4-tones 


Also folder and the name of nearest Ruberoid Dealer 

















Send for free booklet 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 
Dept. N-1 Westfield, Mass. 


mEe)ta.< 





BIRD rowe1s 


Lintless! Absorbent! 
Ready To Use! 


Just imagine dish towels that meet 
: ty we 






Spokane Toilet Supply Company, 
Sse Erie St., (Since 1889) Spokane, Wash. 

















MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


Try one of my introd collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh Peony 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. Send for Catalogue. 


Remington - Dept. B= indiana 
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Like a 


Colonia 





Your Furniture Can 
Grow Old Gracefully 


You live with your furniture today, 
and for years to come. 

American Walnut makes furniture 
“livable,” as no other wood can—and 
it is economical. As settings are re- 
arranged, as surroundings change, as 
background colors are varied, Walnut 
furniture always remains at ease. And, 
like a Colonial lady, it knows how to 
add a charm and grace to the art of 
growing old. 

The scuffs, the scars, the scratches, 
that soon mar ordinary woods and wal- 
nut imitations, cannot deface the deep 








rich color of a true Walnut surface. | 


In legs and frames, sturdy walnut 
is world famous for its strength and 
stability. 

If you are interested in living with 
furniture that knows the fine art of 
growing old gracefully, send the cou- 
pon today for our recent booklet, 
“The Story of American Walnut.” It 
tells how imitations are detected, and 
how the genuine is used. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
Room 2601, 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your bro- 
chure on American Walnut. 


Se eerewe eens oon n-- ae 
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Old Fashioned Carden 


DAISY B. 


ORTY-EIGHT years ago, a child, I 

came to the site where this particular 
garden is. My father wishing to retire 
from the farm, came to town and bought 
a lovely home which was to my childish 
mind a regular castle, as it had fourteen 
very large rooms, a house for the help, a 
conservatory, and most spacious grounds, 
very beautifully landscaped, which was 
very unusual in those days, at least in a 
small town. As I look back and remem- 
ber those grounds, 
it seems most of 
the lovely things 
I so admire now 
were there—tulip 
trees, magnolia 
trees, tamarix, spi- 
reas, deutzias, iris, 
lilies, roses and so 
on. Even the vege- 
table garden was 
laid out in fancy 
shaped beds, with 
sod borders and 
winding gravel 
paths. 

I grew to wom- 
anhood, graduated 
and married, and 
I being the young- 
est child, my father 
gave me the old 
home. Of course it 
was a “white ele- 
phant” more or 





MINTON 


natural lives, we laid the foundations 
strong. Iron posts set in concrete with 
heavy wire fence, to be covered with 
climbing roses and vines made a wall ail 
around the garden. A spacious double 
arch of iron marked the entrance, and 
the beds were laid out very symmetri- 
cally, with bluegrass walks all around. 

Each bed is arranged to give continu- 
ous bloom from early spring to fall. I 
think every bed on the place is arranged 
this way. I start 
in with hyacinths, 
jonquils, narcissus 
and tulips. For 
tulips first I have 
the display of the 
short-stemmed 
early variety, then 
the double yellow, 
all of one color in 
every bed, then the 
gorgeous Pride of 
Haarlems, fol- 
lowed by the late 
May blooming yel- 
low cottage tulips. 
Then come the iris, 
oriental poppies, 
peonies, delphini- 
ums and white 
lilies—hundreds of 
candidums. 

As the tulips 
fade,and have ma- 
tured, I cut every 








less, for a young 
married couple, 
but we managed to 
struggle thru with 
it and after several years the lovely old 
home burned, to be replaced by a much 
smaller and less imposing house, and at 
that time we changed the arrangement 
of the yard, as most of the things that 
were there when I was a child had dis- 
appeared. An orchard just east of our 
dining room was transformed into a for- 
mal flower garden. As we realized we 
expected to live here for the term of our 


The altar of lilies 


sign of them down, 
and the beds be- 
come a mass of 
wonderful petunias 
with hardy phlox in the center, then come 
Shasta daisies and by this time all over 
the grounds are beds of zinnias, all yel- 
low varieties to blend in with the fancy 
marigolds, which bloom till frost. Hardy 
ferns outline the beds. Masses of asters 
then appear and lastly come the dahlias. 
I grow the large California kinds; some 
are eight to ten inches across, and after 
the small dahlias we used to grow 


A section of Mrs. Mintcn’s delightful garden 
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(altho they are beautiful yet) one can’t 
help but marvel. One lady on seeing 
her first large dahlia said, “This is evi- 
dence the world is indeed growing better 
in every way.” 

To me gardening is a delight, not for 
just the flowers, but for the health and 
vigor it gives physically, mentally and 
spiritually. My garden has enabled me 
to help beautify many weddings and 
churches. 

I started very simply as I could afford 
it. For instance, I started with a few 
clumps of hardy phlox (which are a de- 
light in a garden) and by dividing every 
two years, now have hundreds of 
clumps. I started with one hundred 
tulips several years ago. By leaving 
these standing in the same place, then 
digging them up and making new beds, 
and by buying new ones, t now have 
several thousand. 

My efforts have not always been suc- 
cessful. It seems one experiment after 
the other, to remember from year to 
year, just what to plant together for the 
best effect. At last I have all the beds 
with a succession of bloom, and the 
colors that are harmonious together. I 
love a mass effect of one «clor. Phlox 
beds are so arranged. 


| ee my formal garden I have a very few 
shrubs so as not to shade the flowers, 
and the idea is to have a mass of bloom 
at all times. Outside of the garden the 
grounds have lovely shrubs, hedges of 
spirea, mock orange, — and mag- 
nolia trees, and everywhere I possibly 
could I have planted climbing roses and 
vines to cover tree trunks. I have masses 
of hardy ferns and they increase very 
rapidly. I started with twelve roots and 
i: the number of years I have lived here, 
have had hundreds, yes thousands, of 
them. I now have my garden and 
grounds lighted. In the center is a large 
tamarix with many colored lights (which 
makes, by adding branches of evergreen, 
a beautiful outdoor Christmas tree), and 
all around the wall are the clear lights, 
and outside, one tree, a beautiful cypress 
one hundred feet tall, is lighted to the 
top. Garden benches, bird fountains, 
bird houses and fancy markers all add to 
the attractiveness and comfort of it. 

Many public functions and an evening 

wedding in June have been given here. 
As you can see by the picture the roses 
and altar of lilies under arch, all the 
lilies gathered from the garden, and the 
rose covered arch, made a pretty setting 
for the wedding ceremony. In the rear 
of the grounds I have a peony garden, 
and a poppy field which has been resow- 
ing itself for twenty years. 
_ A plot of ground one-half of a block 
in length and fifty feet wide is this field. 
Every year many come from far and 
near, tourists from other states, wanting 
to know how they can get a field started, 
and wanting to gather seed. I have the 
ground plowed as you would on a farm 
in the fall, and in the spring if there are 
any bare spots, sow more seed. This 
field is a waving mass of color from five 
to six weeks, 

To newlyweds making a home, I would 
say—start a garden and beautify your 
place at once, simply at first, but with a 
well-defined plan. If you haven’t natu- 
rally the taste, cultivate it, and the joy 
of planting will grow on you and you 
will be repaid a hundredfold, and you will 

“Thank God for a garden, 
Be it ever so small!” 
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° | ‘O be appropriate 

for dectiosteheb 
Orate interior, yet 
simple enough and 
sufficiently inexpen- 
sive for even modest 
houses:—that is the 


THE‘ ITALIAN: MOTIF Y. 
§ DESIGNED‘AND‘EXECUTED'BY ¢"q 
THE: FRANCIS-H\BACON;COMPANY: OF ‘4/r 
NEW,YORK“AND«BOSTO 08s 
} UTILIZING‘ McKINNEY* FORGED : IRON’ “/e~ 
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The Francis H. Bacon 
Company, Boston and 
New York, in addition 
to executing important 
commissions for the dec- 
oration of notable build- 
ings, maintains ateliers 
in which are produced 











exquisite pieces of furni- 





triumph of Forged 
Iron Hardware by 
McKinney. 


In this great — 
room, conceived an 

executed by Francis 
H. Bacon Company, 
McKinney Forged Iron Hardware of the 
Alhambra pattern blends perfectly into its 
sumptuous setting. It possesses the true 
ye: of early Southern European artisan- 
ship:—texture, design, rugged finish, all 
combining to produce the sought-for effect. 
The McKinney idea is Forged Iron Hard- 
ware of outstanding merit, made in all 


essential pieces for outfitting a home com- 
plete, in standardized sizes all ready for 


Illustrating five McKinney master designs, authentic 
of the finest in metal craftsmanship of earlier days. 
1—2—3, Heart, Curley Lock and Tulip, known and 
loved by everyone familiar with English and Colonial 
traditions, 4, Etruscan, motivated from the work of thority in the exactin 


Southern European countries, 5, Warwick, cast in the 
Tradition of the Elizabethan period, design. 


ture of authoritative 
designandsuperiorwork- 
manship, The Company 
has gained national 
recognition as an au- 


fields of decoration an 


accurate application, rust-proofed against 
weather, and sold by the Better Builders’ Hard- 
ware Merchants everywhere as standard 
items at a reasonable price leve: never even 
approached heretofore. Write for a beautiful 
free Brochure giving suggestions on the 
use of McKinney Forged Iron. McKinney 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 


MSKINNEY FORGED IRON HARDWARE 
Force Drvision, McKinney Mre. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, the items I have checked: 
4 plates showing details C 
of lanterns. 


Brochure on 
C] Forged Iron Hardware 


pS 
swewnceusdtees BH &G 10-27 









Better than facial surgery to take out @ @ 
crowsfeet, wrinkles, rejuvenate and }» | 
hten the complexion. Facial exercise BS, 





—the secret that keeps stage stars ae 
—is based on safe, sane awakening o 
muscles. In 15 days you'll be radiant. 
Gives you soft, rosy, clearskin. Endorsed 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Send for my 
free booklet. You are not obligated. Send 
no money. Just get the facts. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Suite 1033, 





151 House Plans *1% 


The greatest collection of House, B 
low and Twin House jm, ever pu 
lished, Spanish, Col and 






t ranging from 
modest pd to atial 
homes. Send your E to- 


y 
day. Pay man on deliv- 
ery $1.00 # —y postage. 
ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER 


Architect 
P: 715 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 





A Rainbow Garden of Vaughan’s 
May-flowering Tulips for $2 


Since 1876 Vaughan's Seed Store has been one of the largest 
American importers of bulbs. Florists and private estate 
gardeners are our sangest customers, The expert service which 
these professionals rely upon to insure quality and value, is 
availa to you. 
Our Rainbow Garden of Tulips, postpaid w 799 for $2, in- 
cludes 60 bulbs: ten each of 6 named varieties of May-flowering 
tulips, of the Darwin, Cottage and Breeder classes. A won- 
ul value. 
Louis XIV, the famous purple and gold Breeder tulip, tallest, 
largest and finest of all, postpaid for $1.50 per dozen, the 
lowest price in history. 
Our Fall Catalog, “Spring Flowering Bulbs” pictures 25 
varieties of tulips in true color, and gives complete liste of 
tulips, narcissi, lilies and all other fall bulbs, with descriptions 
and cultural directions. It is free on request. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store *? “-Rindolph st. 





(COOKS BY BURNING AIR 









BET ie Fine Hotols WS me 
“S) o7 Cozy Homes Gs 
Autumn brown birch 
isthe idealtrim. Its mellowwarmth 
of coloring and beautifully figured 


graining give an effect unexcelled by 
costly imported woods, And, its 


nearly “mar-proof” hardness re- 


tains a fine appearance Segecgapes 


Circ ). 





Good woodwork commandsa premium every- 
where; thus, by using Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan birch for interior trim, doors, floors and 
veneer paneling, you not only secure the 
utmost in artistic effects but acquirea very 
tangible asset besides. The beauty of birch 
furniture is matched by its serviceability. 


GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE — FREE 


It contains many valuable suggestions on 
interior finishing and furnishing. Every 
prospective home-builder or home-owner 
should have a copy of ~ tag authoritative 
reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 
THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F.R. A. Building Oshkosh,Wisconsin 


Beautitill Birch for 
Beautitul Woodwork 


















Make Your Home Beautiful 


By painting these 
Undecorated Gray Iron Castings 


with oil paints; 
bronze orliquidseal- 
ing wax or brushing 





lacquer. Easily 
done. ur free 
catalog of nearl 
200 numbers tel 
you how. 
Send for it. 
No. 178 
Mantlepiece Ship Albany 
= ee onal Foundry Co. 
with order. Albany, N. a 
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Simple Plumbing Repairs 
Continued from page 16 


source of the water. Open a faucet as a 
test precaution to indicate when the 
water flow thru the pipe again begins. 
When thawing a waste or sewer pipe, 
always work upward from the lower end 
in order to facilitate the run-off of 
water. 

If you apply boiling water or hot cloths 
to a frozen water pipe, you generally can 
thaw it out in a short time. If the pipe 
is located where the fire hazard is mini- 
mum, a torch or a burning newspaper may 
be run back and forth along the pipe 
until the ice obstruction is melted. An 
underground or inaccessible pipe may be 
thawed by opening the frozen pipe at the 
house end. Insert the end of a small pipe 
or tube attached to a funnel by means of 
a small rubber tube. Boiling water is 
poured into the pipe and gradually the 
ice is pushed back until eventually the 
pipe will be opened again. A small verti- 
cal pipe and an elbow may be added to 
the thaw pipe if desired to hasten the 
work. Frozen traps and waste pipes can 
sometimes be thawed with caustic soda 
or lye. If available, a jet of steam is 
speedy and efficient. in thawing such 
traps. 

If ever you close your home during the 
cold winter season and shut off the heat 
supply, be sure to drain all the plumbin 
traps. These traps should then be fill 
with kerosene, crude glycerin or a strong 
brine mixture of salt and water. These 
materials will prevent freezing. 

Here is an easy method of repairing a 
leaky water pipe. Cover the leak with a 
flat rubber or leather gasket and then 
shape a picture hook to fit tightly over 
the gasket. You can buy a small and inex- 
pensive vise or clamp at your hardware 
store which will hold this simple plug in 
place. A small leak under low pressure 
may occasionally be stopped by plastering 
a layer of cement mortar or concrete 
around the defective pipe. You will have 
to build a small boxing around the pipe 
in such a case to hold the mortar until it 
sets. A broken sewer pipe can be similarly 
repaired with a secure wrapper of wire 
netting embedded in concrete and placed 
around the defective section. Where the 
repair job is to plug a small hole in a cast 
iron pipe, the advisable method is to 
tap the pipe and insert a screw plug 
where the leak occurred. 

A leaky screw joint usually can be 
stopped with lead, tinfoil or commercial 
iron cement mixed to the consistency of 
stiff putty. A metal clamp with two bolts 
or a piece of metal sleeve may be used to 
hold the cement in place until it hardens. 

Your problem may be how to repair 
cracks in slate, soapstone or cement 
laundry tubs. You can do this with com- 
mercial cement or you can use a home- 
spun mixture of litharge and glycerin 
mixed to form a smooth heavy paste. A 
paste of Portland cement and water or 
white of egg and fresh lump lime is also 
satisfactory. The crack should be cleaned 
and then the paste should be worked into 
place with a case knife. 

The inside of waterbacks and heating 
coils become corroded and gummed with 
scale or limy deposit from hard water. 
This deposit checks circulation and as a 
result of closing the bore may ultimately 
become dangerous. The longer you 
neglect this task of scale removal, the 
more difficult the job becomes. The 
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For Home Builders 


YOU can get immediate cash re- 
turn of $210.00 on an investment 
of $133.00 and an annual dividend 
of $50.00 thereafter. Thesavings 
in smaller hres ty system and re- 
duced plastering costs are greater 
than the total expense of the 
QUILT, applied. isisnot true 
of allinsulating materials. @ The 
$50.00 annual dividend is what 
you save in coal or oil—non- 
taxable anywhere. These are 
typical figures of the dividends 
paid by insulating a ten thousand 
dollar-home with CABOT’sQUILT. 








BEFORE YOU START YOUR 
NEW HOME ASK US—ASK 
YOUR BUILDER ABOUT 


Cabot’s Quilt 


IN_SUCCESSFUL USE FOR 
OVER THIRTY YEARS 


nul bekt- 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
BOSTON - ASCE DEST F8 NEW YORK - IcCAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - PUILADIL PIA 
KANSAS CITY - MINNEAPOLIS - POR ND 
Cabot's Creosote Stains, Stained povvrong ola 
V trginta White, Double ¥ White, W ater proof Colic pakes 
Send for Architects’ Builders’ Pamphlet T-10 
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Bargains 


8 Peoniee — all different— 
a = 2 to Seve 
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12 Iris all. different—extra 








fine varieties . $1.00 

10 Lm 5 »ine- -Mized—long 

spurred Hybrids. .......$1.00 

10 Delphinium - Kelways 

oe © varieties 1-0 
10 Hardy Phiox—all diferent —epolse varieties. . .$1.25 
10 Boltonia-white and iE. $s0cedescs. BT 
12 Grape Hyacinthe— lue—larae ‘bulbs. : quecens FL 
6 Lilium Superbum—Our wil id meadow lile-fine. . cetaba: Eee 
3 Lilium Candid The Bi ncccceses esceoe Ee 
2 Lilium Regsl—New whe. tcamnpet lily. . 00 
6 Tigrinum— Var. Improved Tee lily.. 
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So Trilin ‘ood lil fine fe 
m or w — or ety, 
10 Lia: TS Valley—Mew large Giant. o cee 
ase paneer early, cer” or Darwine.. 
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d BbESSGE: 


” oul ene Ona order from hee list pore we , will, eon you 
y extra, Above are to be sent Parcel Poet or Exprese at 
your expense. Complete bargain sheet sent free to you. 
BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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| METAL LABELS 


Label peli, Ly —- Cagges, wy and Bay 






far pt, a plants or 8 in 

$1.7 100. No” 62, 10 in. tall $2.00 per 100. 
Postpaid. Samples sent for 2c. stamp. Folder 
Free. Sold by many and nursery men. 
BALL and SOCKET MFG. CO., West Chester, Conn. 








A Powerfull All-round Tractor for Small Farms, 
eners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Estates, 


ea ead Las ENGINE SuBhiGy % 





3202Como Ave.S.E. Minneapolis, M / 
Eastern Sales Branch 148 Cadar Street, New Yori 


DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


Dry leaves, mixed with ADCO and ang byes weit, moist, make ee ee 
Ma do stalks, vines and other garden refuse. Use strow 
Hy -* yo Particulars free. 


ADCO, 1741 Ludlow St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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waterback or coil is removed from the 
firebox. Soft scale or sludge can be 
removed by pounding the waterback 
with a hammer as it lies on the ground. 
It is then flushed with water from a hose 
under strong pressure. You can use a 
chisel to scrape the scale from all the 
surface which is accessible. The water- 
back can also be heated in a blacksmith’s 
forge and then pounded to remove scale. 
This, however, is liable to result in break- 
age unless the amateur workman is very 
careful. 

Ordinary limestone scale can some- 
times be removed easily with muriatic 
acid. A mixture of one part of the acid 
to five of water will usually dissolve the 
scale after one to two hours’ exposure. It 
then is washed off thoroly. The water- 
back can then be replaced in the furnace. 
A spirit level should be used to make sure 
that the waterback is placed exactly 
level. 

You can repair a leaky spot in a steel 
tank or ran i 
such as all hardware stores handle. A 
three-inch toggle bolt costing about ten 
cents can be used with a flat rubber 
gasket, brass washer and nut in repairing 
a rust-eaten hole. The link of the bolt 
after being passed thru the hole is forced 
into an upright position on the inside of 
the tank. Then when the nut is screwed 
up, the gasket and washer are forced into 
place to plug the hole on the outside. 
Where the tank is thick, a tapered steel 
tap plug can be inserted. It will cut and 
thread its way thru the wall and will 
make a watertight seal. 

In making repairs and alterations, the 
amateur plumber must make sure that 
he is not violating state rules and require- 
ments. Some states and cities demand 
that certain plumbing operations be per- 
formed by qualified professional plumb- 
ers. Even under such circumstances, 
there are many additional jobs which the 
amateur can perform in a suitable man- 
ner. 





Plan Your Landscaping 


Continued from page 23 


where their flower importance is often lost 
by excessive picking, and much cultiva- 
tion is impracticable. 

Beyond the kitchen garden thru a rose- 
covered arch is the children’s playground 
where playhouse, sand box and wadi 
pool, enclosed by a low fence and shad 
by a stately elm, make a pleasart retreat 
for the little folks. The lawn is easily 
reached thru a break in the shrubs but 
they are out of sight yet safe and sound 
when their merrymaking is at its height. 

Thus are simplicity and unity served. 
The areas perform their functions well 
yet are closely bound together by use and 
beauty as progress is made from one to 
the other in an inspection of the site. 

[Editor’s Note—Mr. Robinson, our 
consulting landscape architect, will be 
glad to answer questions concerning this 
plan; he will be glad also to help you 
to solve your landscape problems. If 
individual plans, however, are prepared 
a charge must be made, proportionate to 
the work involved.] 
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Waren you buy or build or 
rent a home,—be guided by the 
fact that radiator heating is the 
proven safeguard of family 
health, comfort, and happiness. 


AMERICANS IDEAL 


RADIATOR & BOILERS 
FOR HOMES BOTH OLD AND NEW 









For burning any coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 


et 
WRITE US TODAY. We will promptly supply 
you with facts on radiator heating and refer you to 
a heating engineer who will advise and serve you. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


40 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Showrooms and salesrooms in principal cities of America, Canada and Europe 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Tank Heaters, VENTO Ventilating Heaters, 
AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID Controls and devices for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 
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Plant a Rainbow in 
Your Garden 


STATELY HY ACINTHS 
Pink, White, Blue, Red, Yellow— 
a 6-foot bed (24 bulbs) 
of Marvelous Hyacinths $5.00 
$10.00 





GAY TULIPS 
Bronze, Rich Purple— 
a 12-foot bed (40 bulbs) 
$2.60 a 12-foot bed (48 bulbs) 
a 24-foot bed (80 bulbs) $4 7 s of Marvelous Hyacinths 
of Glorious Tulips .... ° 
Complete cultural directions are set forth in our new bulb cata- 
logue which includes all varieties of Spring and Summer-flower- 
etc., as well as and seeds for autumnal planting. 
A copy is awaiting your request 
716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Importers and distributors of the finest in seeds, 
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Seas 


Crimson, Pink, Flame, Orange, Ochre, 
of Glorious Tulips .... 
These are all choice named varieties 
ing bulbs such as poe yep (daffodils, lilies, 
HOSEA WATERER 
bulbs and plants since 1892 
BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUN ¢ | 
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Transfer pattern No. 268, blue, 20 cents, 

makes the smart cross-stitched runner 

illustrated below. The inset shows detail 
of design 





ot's Embroider Our Qhristmas (rafts 


BENNIE HALL 


Transfer pattern No. 267, blue, 

20 cents, provides designs for 

two pretty scarfs in Italian cut- 

work, one of which is shown at 
the left 



















































































































Full Descriptions and Directions for Working Are Given Opposite 


Transfer pattern No. 165, blue, 20 
cents, furnishes the motifs for the 
attractive 4-piece boudoir set above 


Transfer pattern No. 265, 

blue, 20 cents, makes the 

table scarf, and No. 266, 

(same price), the cushion 

illustrated at left. The circle 

above shows a detail of the 
design 


Address all pattern and floss 
orders and needlework in- 
quiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, 
Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, lowa. Please do 
not ask for C. O. D. service 


Better Homes and Garvens, October, 1927 
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Needlework Directions 
(To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite) 


ERE are the scarf designs you’ve 
been inquiring about for some time— 
a whole page of them! 

At the bottom of the page comes the 
scarf, or runner, with conventional design 
that works up most effectively in bright 
colors and is especially appropriate for 
the living room or the formal dining room. 
The scarf illustrated uses ecru linen for 
its material; the edges are first hemmed 
by hand, then finished with blanket 
stitch done with brown rope floss. Brown 
rope floss also makes the tassels that 
finish the ends—tho these are not shown 
in the sketch. The blocks are worked in 
unpadded satin stitch with rope floss, 


using deep rose for the center block in | 


sach group and medium rose for outside 
blocks; the round centers are done in 
brown satin stitch; the outlining also is 
done in brown. 

Transfer pattern No. 265, blue, 20 
cents, gives motifs and cutting outlines 
for pointed ends of scarf, which may be 
made any desired length. Floss to em- 
broider will be sent for 75 cents. 

Transfer pattern No. 266, blue, 20 
cents, gives motifs and cutting outlines of 
pointed ends for a cushion to match the 
runner. Floss to embroider cushion will 
be supplied for 75 cents also. This design 
lends itself to many attractive color ar- 
rangements and the needlewoman who 
possesses ingenuity will find many inter- 
esting uses for it. It is very effective done 
in vivid reds and blues on an ivory white 
background, also in bright orange and 
blue, as well as in orange and black. 

At the top of the page is shown the all- 
white scarf that is always in perfect taste. 
In fact nothing in the way of embroidery 
surpasses fine white French embroidery 
and exquisitely executed Italian or 
Roman cutwork. The cutwork scarf 
shown opposite was made from Transfer 
Pattern No. 267, blue, 20 cents, which 
provides motifs sufficient for two scaris 
or runners. Fine Irish linen is used for a 
background and the work is done in white 
six-strand floss, using one strand in 
needle. Two runners made from this 
pattern will make a decidedly handsome 
luncheon set. One is placed across the 
other and the embroidered ends are used 
for plate mats. With a bowl of fresh 
flowers in the center the effect is charm- 
ing. The design may also be used on 
pillow cases, 

To make Roman or Italian cutwork: 
Outline all of the edges to be cut with a 
row of short running stitches made right 
over the stamped line. Buttonhole over 
the running stitches in the usual manner, 
with the purled edge on the line where 
the material is to be cut. When the but- 
tonholing is finished, make the bars which 
cross the open spaces. Bring up the 
thread thru the buttonholing at one end 
of the stamped bar and down thru the 
buttonholing at the other end of the 
same bar. Draw the thread so that it is 
just the right length, then twist or but- 
tonhole back over the thread to the 
beginning. When twisting be careful not 
to take - stitches thru the linen be- 
neath. When the end is reached slip 
the needle thra the buttonholing to the 
next bar and proceed as before. After the 
bars are finished cut the linen at button- 
na edge. Take care not to cut into the 
work, 

White floss suitable for Roman cut- 
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LINEN DAMASK 
TABLECLOTHS AND NAPKINS 
ARE NOW THE STYLE 


ee a 


IT 1S A JOY TO PLAN A MEA 


.-when the table 
is attractive. 


On y a housewife can appreciate 
what it means day after day to plan 
meals for the family—how easily 
it can become an endless monotony. 
And yet there are some housewives 
who find planning their meals a 
joy and a real delight. 

It is always a joy to plan meals 
when the table is attractive, and the 


iif 
y 





secret of the attractive table is in 
the choice of table covering. The 
knowing housewife uses tablecloths 
and napkins of Linen Damask. 








THE SECRET OF THE ATTRACTIVE TABLE IS LINEN DAMASK 


The soft, smooth expanse of white brings 
a freshness and loveliness to the table. 
China and glassware that may possibly 
have become quite familiar at each meal, 
seem to glow with new beauty on a back- 
ground of Linen Damask. 

For every meal, Linen Damask table- 
cloths and napkins are sure to make your 
table attractive. And these cloths of Irish 


and Scottish origin are far less expensive 
than their reputation implies. 


Informative Booklet 25¢ 


This booklet contains an introductory chapter on table 
coverings by Emily Post, author of “Etiquette’’, the 
Blue Book of Social Usage. It explains the correctness 
of Linen Damask and contains many pictures of table 
settings with descriptions of color effects that will sug- 
gest many new ideas to the housewife. Send 25¢ to The 
Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 260 West 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. Dept. 9-G. Use coupon. 


"LINED. DATASK 
\ LNs vel Contec _/ 


I enclose 25c for which please send me your 
booklet on table coverings and color effects. 
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New Faucets 


for Kitchen Convenience 


Hays Double Kitchen Faucet illus- 
trated above is the last word in new 
design and new convenience. 

Strikingly beautiful. Single swinging 
spout runs hot and cold water mixed as 
desired. Hays Safety Strainer on end of 
spout reduces dish-breaking hazard. 

No other faucet has this feature. No 
other faucets are so beautiful. And they 
are the best made — no leaking, hissing 
faucets, when you install Hays Faucets! 

Hays Faucets comprise bath, basin, 
kitchen and laundry of the same harmoni- 
ous design and are sold through the 
plumbing wholesaler to the plumbing 
store in your community. 


Send for beautifully illastrated folder 
which shows our new and improved 
faucets and our concealed bathroom 
equipment. Sent free. 


Wuen Your Brass Goops Are Markep 
Hays You Can Finp None Better 


THE HAYS MFG. CO., 12th and Liberty Streets, Erie, Pa. 


HAYS FAUCETS 
Save 1/2 


| on Draperies, 








Rich and colorful draperies look 
and us are expensive, but 
terials di- 











a‘ i mit when you your ma: 
4 rect from us, at less than retail 
prices and make them yourself, 
you save actually more than half 
the cost of the finished article. 
Book in Colors 
F E Samples of Fabrics 
Instructions for Making 
Write today to the world’s largest exclusive 
po ey Sena ey tee with the home re- 
ceive free our valuable showing wide choice of 
materials, free samples of drapery fabrics, and de- 
scription of our system. Tells how you can “set off” 
an old room with wondrously new effects, or trans- 
form ordinary furniture into attractive pieces at low 
cost by our plan. Complete, easy-to-follow, illustrated 
instructions for cutting and making. Your success 
is assured, We tee satisfaction or your money 


back, You can tify your home at trifling cost. 
aseaneeeme MAIL THIS COUPON#e#eaeenq 


y * 
| National Sesee Orepery Oo. 








© Please send me your free book in colors, ‘“H 
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work will be provided at the rate of 55 
cents for a dozen skeins. 

A cross-stitch searf that is “different” 
is made from Transfer Pattern No. 268, 
blue, 20 cents, shown at the center of the 
page opposite. The stitchery forms an 
effective background and the white 
flowers stand out in relief. The material 
used for the model is fine white linen, the 
stitchery being carried out in navy blue 
floss. Three to six strands may be used 
in needle. This design is also very effec- 
tive carried out in red floss on a cream 
background. The edges may be finished 
with narrow linen lace, fancy stitchery or 
a dainty crochet edge. The pattern gives 
four motifs, sufficient for two scarfs or 
runners. The two runners make an effec- 
tive between-meal set. One dozen skeins 
of floss in any color will be sent for 55 
cents. 

A pretty scarf and vanity set is made 
on fine striped dimity with lawn borders 
in a contrasting color. The set illustrated 
uses yellow lawn for its borders and the 
embroidery is carried out in yellow, 
orange, black and green. It is effective 
also made up in blue and white, lavender 
and white or pink and white with the 
embroideries done in colors to harmonize. 
The motifs were taken from Transfer 
Pattern No. 165 and are suitable for 
decorating various household articles that 
call for simple, dainty designs. The pat- 
tern does not give cutting outlines for 
scarf and vanity set, but these are not 
needed. You can make the scarf and set 
any size you wish. The set illustrated 
measures as follows: scarf, 1614x36; 
vanity set, large piece, 13x54; other two 
pieces, 91x13. 

Try this out in your favorite color. If 
your room is in pink, use pink or rose for 
border and flowers; if in lavender, use 
lavender and purple; if in blue, use two 
shades of blue. Floss for embroidering 
the entire set will be supplied for 60 
cents. Please mention colors wanted, 
otherwise those used in set illustrated 
will be sent. 





Helps for the Volunteer Choir 


Continued from page 30 


because of its length, to sing it thru from 
beginning to end without any variety in 
the manner of singing, and the following 
suggestion will help to make it much more 
interesting and effective: 

Verse I, “All glory, laud and honor,” 
by choir and congregation in harmony; 

ferse II, “Thou are the King of 
Israel,’’ all men in unison; 

Verse III, “The company of angels,” 
women alone in unison; 

Jerse IV, ‘The people of the Hebrews,’ 
all men in unison; 

Verse V, “To Thee, before Thy pas- 
sion,” choir alone in unison; 

Verse VI, “Thou didst accept their 
praises,” choir and congregation in har- 
mony as for the first verse. 

It will be noticed that there is a certain 
amount of appropriateness in the distri- 
bution of the verses between the high and 
low voices. Naturally, this procedure 
necessitates either a printed or verbal ex- 
planation, but if a hearty cooperation 
may be enlisted from the congregation, 
the final effect will be well worth the 
effort. The same plan may, of course, be 
applied to any hymn that is of more than 
two stanzas in length. 

Another example—-Barnby’s fine old 
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HOT WATER 


EVERYWHERE? 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


for 


Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 





Write for FREE Booklet No. 11, “Hot Water in 
the Home,” giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 








Avoid Typhoid 


y improper sewage disposal 
You can now have the convenience 
and health protection of modern 
bathroom and toilet for your subur- 
ban or country home or camp with 


ui, 


SEPTIC TANKS 


’ Solve the provlem of sewage distosal 
safely and economically. For water 

toilets without sewers. Design follows U. 8. Public 
Health Service. No failures. Easily installed. 


Before You Decide 


write for San-Equip folders and free 

plan sheets. ive us the brief de- 

tails of your problems and we will 
do the rest. No obligation. 


=) Chemical Toilet Corporation 
- 843 EK. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, \. Y. 
Makers of santtary wateriess toilets. 














At Your Service 


Did you know that Better Homes and 
Gardens conduct a Subscribers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau which is ready to serve 
you at all times? 

Write and tell us about your home and 
arden problems, and experts in the 
ureau will help you solve them. 

And | why not tell your friends and 

neighbors, who are not subscribers, 

about Better Homes and Gardens, too. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Secrets of 
Peony Culture 


Told briefly in a “Book of 
Dont's”, sent free with every 
order and place 


. Covers 
for Bgating: shat fertilizer to 


a epab pecue fond 5 
catalog. ei 

















Mohican Peony Gardens 
Box 449 Reading, Pa. 





of Pure Wool for Hand 
—also Rug Yarns. 
Orders sent C.0.D. 


Postage Paid. Write for free samples. 59 cents 
4 oz. skein. Also wool blankets and sweaters. 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
West Concord, New Hampshire 
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tune “Sarum” to the words “For all the 
saints,” may be made very attractive by 
the distribution of the verses after the 
following program: 

Verse I, All voices in harmony; 

Verse II, All men’s voices in unison 

in the melody; 

Verse III, The congregation alone; 

Verse IV, Choir alone in harmony; 

Verse V, All men in unison; 

Verse VL Choir alone in harmony; 

Verse VII, Congregation alone in har- 

mony; 

Verse VIII, All voices in unison. 

To have the congregation singing with- 
out the aid of the choir is not at all an 
unheard-of thing, as it has been very 
successfully accomplished in a number of 
churches with very gratifying effects. 

Concerning the rate of speed in hymn 
singing either for choir or congregation, 
it is hard to lay down any set rules. The 
size of the building, the number of singers, 
the nature of the occasion, the spirit of 
the song, all must be considered. The 
most common fault in hymn singing is 
dragging of the hymn or making it 
mournful and sad. The best hymn singi 
is spirited, but of course reverent aod 
without any suggestion of levity. The 
number of hymns or musical numbers to 
be used at any one service is of course 
something which must be left entirely 
to the person who has the service in 
charge. 

After all, real religion is a matter of the 
heart rather than the head. Whether the 
service is entirely a musical one, or 
whether there is only one song on the 
entire program, matters not nearly so 
much as does the quality and reverence 
of that which is used. 

In church music, as in all other things, 
we are not likely to pr s happily until 
we realize our own deficiencies. A very 
great deal of church music today is suf- 
fering from a serious lack of gravity and 
reverence. We are justly jealous of our 
forms of worship and of our Bible. We 
should be shocked at any proposal to 
tolerate a levity toward either of them. 
But when it comes to our church music, 
both for the choir and congregation, we 
are over-tolerant, not, of course, from 
a preference of bad or mediocre over good, 
but rather from a pure want of care in 
scrutiny Our church music need not be 
elaborate. I can easily imagine a village 
choir of a few voices whose work might 
be altogether inspiring from a devotional 
point of view and at thesametimesatisfy- 
ing to the open- -minded music lover. 

In conclusion, you people who sit in 
the pews, do not leave the singing in the 
service for the choir or the quartet. No 
one but you can do your singing for you 
and you will not get any veal boi from 
it unless you take some part in it yourself. 
Americans have the reputation of bein 
the worst group singers in the world aa 
that reputation is justified. Dr. Frank 
Crane was exactly right when he wrote: 
“Whoever will induce our people to sing 
will do a national service. Oh, the dumb 
congregations in churches; the dumb 
audiences in theaters; the dumb soldiers 
in camp; the dumb crowds on the street! 
How they would be liberated, fired, 
a if they could and would 
sin 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer questions for you concern! 
music or help you in arran musica 
programs. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.] 
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Save fuel. .. Save paint 


peas of re-painting, lay § Creo-Dipt savings. Mail the cou- 
Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles pon now. Ask about Creo-Dipts 
right over old side-walls... | —not only forcovering old side- 
andcutyourannualfuelbillfrom _—_ walls, but for re-roofing, or for 
15% to 25% Zo. Reduce paint bills, roof and sides of new homes. Or, 


too. In 5 to 7 years Creo-Dipt see yourlumber dealer . . . lead- 
side-walls save enough paint to ing lumber dealers every ywhere 
pay for themselves. carry genuine Creo-Diptsin stock. 

Find out about these amazing Look forthenameoneach bundle. 


~CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 


Creo-Dipt Co. ,Inc., 1227 Oliver St.,No. Tona- color suggestions, and name of local Creo- 
wanda,N.Y. (In Canada: Creo-Dipt Co., Ltd., Dipt dealer, 
i paadiont cite Bidg., Toronto. ) Sales offices Check the use that interests you 

es, , 
Enclosed find 25c for portfolio of large-size C Covering old side-walls C) a: roof 
photographs of Creo-Dipt homes, booklet of [_] Building new roofing 
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Make Your Bathroom Glitter 


A shabby seat unquestionably makes the whole bathroom 
look neglected and run down. And certainly this is the 
last room in the house which should reflect carelessness. 


You will be pleased to see how a Stasco seat changes the 
whole tone of the room. The glistening all-white seat 
with Ivory (Sheet Pyralin Covered) Finish creats a spic 
and span atmosphere—a room you will be proud of. 


Stasco seats are not expensive— are to clean 
and guaranteed 5 years against cracking, peeling 0. dis- 
coloring. 


Ask your plumber about them today 
STANDARD 1 TANK & SEAT COMPANY 


mden, New Jersey 







































OU can patch holes and cracks in walls 
or ceilings easily and quickly with 


Rutland Patching Plaster. The patch will 
not shrink as plaster of paris shrinks. 
Neither will it crack, crumble or fall out. 
It’s as lasting as the wall itself. 

Easy for anyone to use because it does 
not dry or “‘set” instantly. The handy car- 
tons come all ready to use. Just add 
water and apply. 

Paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores sell it. If 
your dealer hasn't Rutland, 
we will mail a package 
direct and you c4& pay the 

tman 30c. plus postage. 
Rutiend Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. J-23, Rutland, 


Vermont. 


Patching Plaster 
Learnto Play this 


FOR REAL 


Fun—Money 


Have fun. Be popular. Make real AF 
money in your spare time. Easy! 
When you learn to play a . 















True Tone SAXOP 


Ifyou can whistle a tune youcanlearn “| 
to play a Buescher. 3 lessons given on re- 
werk. ae cae. er ae 
ick, easy start. Ma 
ory tunes first week, B 
Easy to Play — Easy to “Pay 
Take any Buescher Instrument home for 
six days’ trial. See what you can do. If you de- 
cide to keep it, pay a little each month. gend for 
the Beautiful Catalog and the details of this lib- 
eral plan. No obligation. Mail the coupon today. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2082 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


eee ee — > ee ae 


c 
| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 888A | 
2082 Buescher Block, Elthart, Ind. 


I Gentlemen: Without obligati i send 
| ppm me ry me eh da a | 





















| Age?.....Name instr 
I Name. ] 
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Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 


Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 


eco PLAYS 


rel Choruses, Songs, Blackface plays. 


Make-up Goods 
Everything for 


Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE, 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 
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moisture collecting in the rotting stem 
and following downward. Also in the 
case of the hollow stemmed plants such 
as dahlias, it keeps the frost from follow- 
ing down into the tubers, as well as un- 
desirable water. This must not be done 
too early, before Nature herself announces 
the time ready by beginning the process. 
(I am not speaking here of that earlier 
cutting down while growth is still going 
on to induce a second blooming.) A 
plant needs to breathe, and with some 
plants, such as peonies, it is extremely 
important that the leaves perform their 
function and take in nutriment from the 
air as well. This is-also true of all bulbs. 

There are other plants such as roses 
that, while they do not die down to the 
ground each year, yet do need some of 
their transpiration surface removed. No 
cut and dried rule can be*given for this. 
Many advocate removing from one-third 
to two-thirds of their tops, more for 
those doing poorly, less for those doing 
well. This is so much a case of varieties, 
I believe it needs an entire article to it- 
self, and I will speak only in a most gen- 
eral manner of roses here, taking it for 
granted that the proper ones for the given 
locality have been planted. The usual 
heavy pruning comes in late October or 
November, tho such climbers as the 
American Pillar should be pruned as 
soon as their flowers have fallen. Pruning 
also serves other purposes, removing dead 
or no longer flowering wood, keeping the 
center open, the bush shapely, the canes 
well filled with buds and branchlets, not 
spindly; but this is the main reason for 
doing the heavy end of it as the winter 
sets in. In general, cut out all spindly 
growth, and on the varieties that bloom 
on new wood, cut back the old wood 
heavily—but be sure you know which 
are which or you will miss your bloom 
| for the following summer. 








| 
B* choosing proper varieties for the 
locality, it is possible to dispense with 
all tedious winter protection. After they 
have been pruned, fork over the soil to 
the full depth of the fork, and then lay 
on a good winter mulch of manure. If 
comparatively fresh manure is used, be 
extremely careful that it does not come 
in contact with the stems. This manure 
| serves as a blanket thru the winter, keep- 
ing considerable frost from the ground, 
and in spring it can be dug into the soil, 
improving its consistency and also pro- 
viding much needed plant food. 

This is all that is ordinarily necessary 
for carrying the roses over; but there are 
a few extreme sections in the United 
States where sterner measures are neces- 
sary; and again we do not always plant 
as hardy a variety for our particular lo- 
cality as we should. ([Editor’s Note: 
The pictures on page 9, with accompany- 
ing text on page 87,describe one rose 
grower’s method of protecting roses in 
a severely cold section of the country.] 

A winter mulch of manure is equally 
| good for the hardy borders, the shrubbery, 
| in fact, all the garden beds and borders, 
tho it is better to skip the German irises 








Garden Insurance jor Winter 


Continued from page 9 
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with this. Manure gives winter warmth 
and spring humus and fertilizer when it 
is forked under the soil as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. Do not apply 
it in quantities, tho, until the ground 
has frozen. 

The one exception to this method of 
protection is in the rock garden or among 
the true rock garden or alpine plants. 
These little denizens of the world’s high 
altitudes, domesticated tho they may 
be, have come to us from haunts that 
know neither winter warmth nor spring 
feeding. On the great heights their win- 
ters are long and cold, in fact, many of 
the plants are frozen in beneath a deep 
blanket of snow for eight or nine months 
of the year. There is no alternate freezing 
and thawing here to heave them out of 
the ground, or to start them into fitful 
growth. It is one long uniform freeze, 
but a freeze protected from cold blasts 
above and stagnant moisture beneath. 


T is this moisture that is the death of 

our alpine plants in heartbreaking num- 
bers. Invariably they resent wet crowns, 
and among the silvery and woolly leaved 
ones it is particular and especial anathema. 
Nature provides for this, placing them 
on steep rocky slopes, beds of shale, 
granite chips, giving them but bare 
touches of soil below, and generally none 
at all about their temperamental crowns. 
It is not in their nature to demand rich 
fare, heavy soil: but it is in their nature to 
demand drainage. This was probably 
provided for when the garden was made: 
but for the winter they need an extra pre- 
caution. No better insurance policy was 
ever devised than the blanket of stone 
chips in the rock garden. Granite chips 
that pass thru a half-inch mesh are usually 
referred to, unless for seedlings, when a 
quarter-inch is generally used. It is not 
at all necessary to be exact about this, 
however. Almost anything will do pro- 
vided it has the quality of stone. Often 
broken chips of brick are used, and very 
frequently fine gravel. . Considerably 
larger may be used if a little care is exer- 
cised in placing the material around the 
crowns, using thought that the tufts are 
not- broken or pinned down to the wet 
soil by sheer weight of large pieces of 
stone. Lift the leaves up and spread the 
stone underneath, the aim being to see 
that no part of the plant above the roots 
comes into contact with the moisture- 
holding soil. It is not necessary to remove 
this layer in the spring as these little 
plants like the coolness of the stone thru 
the summer months and it also tends to 
keep down the weeds, as well as to prevent 
evaporation and drying out of the soil 
beneath during hot weather. 

The next thought is to keep the rock 
garden frozen in for the winter after once 
this has taken place. In the greater part 
of the United States evergreen boughs 
are the best medium for this—hemlock, 
cedar, spruce. They afford shelter from 
both sun and wind, but do not mat down 
so closely as to exclude the air, a draw- 
back that most leaves when sodden with 


water possess. Salt hay also often makes 
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a satisfactory covering. When it is neces- 


sary to resort to leaves, the oak leaves | 


are decidedly supérior. 

ce dahlia bulbs are lifted before the 
ground f 
‘within sis tnabes of the tubers, and buried 
in a box of sharp dry sand in the base- 
ment for the winter. This is good in- 
surance against the fungus growths that 
cause decay. Many people do hold them 
over without the sand, simply placing 
them on a frost-proof shelf. On the Pacific 
Slope dahlias may be left in the ground 
all winter by cutting the stalks off level 
with the ground, and in the North the 
mulch is imperative to protect against 
a possible freeze. When left out this way, 
they will need spring lifting and ——- 

The same treatment does for the glad- 
iolus bulbs as well, tho their dying leaf 
stalks will pull off from the top of the 
bulb readily when they have finished their 
function, and should not be cut before. 





Y home is in Minnesota on the banks 

of the Mississippi river, where there 
is a sweep of cold winter winds for miles 
from the north and northwest. When I 
announced that I was going to have a 
garden of tea roses my friends all said 
that such roses could not*be wintered in 
this locality. I have proved that they 
can—this is my method. 

After the first hard frost in the fall I 
bind each rose bush tightly together with 
cord, pulling the bush as closely as pos- 
sible without cracking the stems. Then 
they are carefully bent over and a shovel 
of dirt put on the end of the bush to hold 
it in place. (I do no pruning until spring.) 

Now I wait until we have a few more 
hard frosts, then dig the dirt from between 
the bushes and pile it up around each 
bush about a foot high, leaving the tops 
uncovered for air, so bushes will not 
smother. I always get a full wagon-load 
of leaf mold to help out in this banking 
of the bushes. 

I let the bushes rest in this manner un- 
til there is about five inches of frost in 
the ground, then soak some corn and 
wheat in arsenic and put a few kernels on 
top of the ground at the base of each 
bush, to take care of the field mice. This 
is very important. 

Next I take straw or the second crop 
of hay before the seeds form and place 
same over the whole rese garden, which 
is 24x70 feet. This is not done, however, 
until perhaps the last of December after 
the thermometer has touched zero once 
or twice. Now we are ready for the roof, 
which I had the carpenter make of 
matched fencing, battened together in 
pieces 5x12 feet, so that two men can 
easily handle them. I also had saw horses 
made which I placed on the concrete 
walk thru the center of the garden, also 
put boards two feet high on both sides 
for side walls, leaving the ends of the 
shelter open for air. After placing the 
5x12 feet pieces, one end on saw horses 
3 feet high and side walls 2 feet high, we 
have a slope on one foot to the twelve 
to carry off the water and melting snow. 
This ends our preparations, and all is 
snug for whatever winter has to offer. 

We are not in too much of a hurry to 
remove this covering in the spring and 
take it off very slowly, reversing our 
system of covering. We find more dam- 
age is done in thawing and freezing than 
in steady zero weather. Perhaps my illus- 
trations on page 9 of this article will give 
the rose lovers a better idea of my 
methods.—J. I. Van Vranken. 


zes, their stalks cut off to | 
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-. . . Se ee fe Ma" 
“—You're there with a Crosley...” 


y Rica bass 
THE “BANDBOX” 


A six tube completely shielded 
receiver with brown frosted 
crystalline finish. 


$55 





The metal cabinet is easily re- 
moved for console installation. 


The Bandbox wired for AC 
operation is $65. New R.C.A. 
AC tubes used in conjunction 
with Crosley Power Converter 
selling at $60 and taking all 
peau direct from light socket 
f you cannot locate the nearest 
dealer write Dept. 156 for his 
name and literature. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Crosley radio “ts licensed only for Radto 
Amateur, Exzperimenial and Broadcast 
R-ception. 


With no patent limitations to 
hamper, Crosley sweeps the radio 
field with the Bandbox receiver 
at $55. Crosley’s. paramount 
achievement! 

A 6 tube receiver—all elements 
totally and completely shielded 
from each other! Improved Musicones 


: .«-Musicones improve the rec 
aaee frequency stage neutra--Mfusicones improve the recep: 
perfect affinities in beauty 
These and many other features, 
such as single knob control, il- 
luminated dial, volume control, 
acuminators, and battery cable, 
are the quality marks of sets 
twice its price and more. 








and reproductive effectiveness 
for Crosley Radios. A tilt-table 
model, with brown mahogany 
finish, stands 36 inches high, 
$27.50—16 inch Super-Musicone 
as pictured above with ‘“‘Band- 
box” $12.75—12 inch Ultra- 
Musicone $9.75. 


All prices slightly 
higher west of the 
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BEY STONE 
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_ KEYSTONE LR US?-VESISTIN Copper Steel 
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Rocky Mountains. 
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AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


The sheet metal work on your home is important. For lasting service from roofing, gutters, conduc- 
tor pipe, spouting, and similar uses—specify APOLLO-KEYsTONE Rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets. 
The copper-steel alloy gives a new measure of wear and satisfaction, 


Also demand Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates for ing manufacturers of high grade Steel Sheets and Tin Plates for 
tin roofs, valleys, flashings, and all uses to which Roofing Tin all purposes. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particu- 
Plates are adapted. These Plates are fireproof, durable, econom lar roofers and sheet metal contractors. Send for Facts and 
ical— and give maximum service and protection. We are lead- RoortnG Tin booklets; they will prove of interest to you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















grow velvety 
and weeds disappear 
when you fertilize with 
ARCADIAN 


eprinkie “it. and Su/phate of Ammonia 


sprinkle it, an 
forget it.”’ 


No muss: no odor; Marvelous concentrated fertilizer for 
omuss ; no ‘ 

ne weed seeds.’ lawns, fine for gardens, shrubs and 

se flowering plants. 








Send No Money “‘Best Single Fertilizer”’ 

Just man “ __. we have in ammonium sulphate 
- for the best single chemical fertilizer that 
can be used on alawn’’, Geo. T. Moore, 
Director Missouri Botanical Garden. 


pay —— — 
postage either way. Address: THE BARRETT CO., Lawn 
and Garden Service Dept., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
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It shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep 
the toilet bowl clean! And yet 
how disagreeable a task it used 
to be. For nowadays Sani-Flush 
removes every mark, stain and 
incrustation. The closet shines! 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That is all. 

Not only does the toilet bowl 
shine, but the whole closet is really 
clean. Sani-Flush gets down into 
the hidden, unhealthful trap, dis- 
pels all foul odors . . . and you 
know how unreachable that trap 
is with a brush! Harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep it in 
the bathroom always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Rag US Pat Ort 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 























Safe Guide To 


Peony Satisfaction 


This booklet has been prepared by men who have 
spent many years growing and studying Peonies. It 
sets up standards of excellence for your protection. 
Lists only varieties that have proven their value. 
Write for your copy—free. 


**Good Ten Collection’’ 

Mme. De Verneviil@, early white; La Rosiere, mid- 
season white; M onsieur Dupont, late midseason white; 
Marie Lemoine, late white; Asa Gray, early mid- 
season light pink: Mme. Ducel, midseason ; 
Marguerite Gerard, midseason light pink ; Livi 

late medium pink; Benjamin Franklin, 

dark red: A in d’Hour, midseason red. Ten 
superb dollar Peonies for $8. Order today. 


Visitors always welcome at our Farms. 


Indian Spring Farms, Inc. 
Box B, Baldwinsville, New York 








WW Ekta SING 


Script Lettering including two sets of envelopes. 
One hundred visiting cards—One Dollar. Write for samples. 


B. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Brick House That Carries 
Out the Unit Idea 


Continued from page 22 


design, while that of the garden wall is 
handled in the usual manner. Inciden- 
tally, brick is also used for flooring both 
the front and-rear porches. The shingled 
roof is stained a weathered brown shade, 
and the wood trim is in greenish 
gray. Ae 
Referring to the floor plans, it will be 
seen that the front door opens to a small 
reception and stairway hall, and that the 
rooms of the first floor are living room, 
library, or spare bedroom, dining room, 
kitchen and maid’s room, while on the 
second floor are two large bedrooms and 
the bathroom. One might adapt the unit 
idea to his use in developing this house, 
leaving the second floor ished until 
such time as it is needed and can be 
m The first-floor arrangement 
provides a toilet and shower room, a 
service porch, a breakfast nook in the 
kitchen, and a great many convenient 
closets and built-in features, including a 
bookease in the living room, a buffet in 
the dining room, a cabinet ironing board 
and commodious cupboard room in the 
kitchen, and a closet each for the back 
hall, the library, maid’s room and service 





porch, consequently it would be no hard- 
ship for a small family to live on the first | 
floor alone. The second floor also pos- | 
sesses an exceptional amount of closet | 
room, and the bathroom of this floor con- 
tains a built-in linen cabinet. 

The interior finish is not expensive 
but decidedly attractive. Pine wood- 
work is used thruout. In the recep- 
tion hall, living room and dining 
room it is treated to simulate an old- 
English oak effect; in the library and 
maid’s room it is done in light French 

y; in the kitchen, toilet and upstairs 
athroom it is in white enamel, and in the 
second-floor hall and bedrooms 
finished in old ivory. The plastered walls 
of the reception hall, living room and 
dining room are oil painted, and those of 
the kitchen and bathrooms are enameled 
in white, like the woodwork; elsewhere 
they are papered. Hardwood floors pre- 
vail thruout, except in the kitchen and 
bathrooms, the second-floor bathroom 
being floored with tile. 

The house has a small basement, 
reached by an inside stairway, and is 
equipped with a furnace and all other 
modern conveniences. 





Mrs. E. K. Hiatt, Pasadena, California, and 
a few of her daisies 
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For Well Over 
25 feet Deep 


DEMING Deep Well Pumping 
Systems (Fig. 1062) are de- 
signed and built to give you con- 
tinuous, trouble-free service at a 
low initial cost and very low oper- 
ating cost. 
Write for descriptive booklet to 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
Salem, Ohio - Established 1880 








EAT Without 


new invention does away 
wood. The new INTER- 
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__ SENT ON 30-DAY TRIAL 
Write Tor "Free Book, "Bctantite Oil Burning.” Moption siesta 
3939 ive, 0 oo ae 9 ae : 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


65 days, $600 to $1700 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ss “Transylvania” selling Jan. 25 
24th cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
(Madrid) yee (Granada) Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens. Constantinople, 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt. the Riviera, Havre, 
(Paris), Glasgow, Lurope stop-over. 


Sth World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16; 125 days, $1250 to $3000 


FRANK Cc. CLARK, Times Bidg. N. Y. 


STMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
Charming Christmas cards Special X-Mas cards and 
2B 5 00 | 36 i cs $9 00 
Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 
ere earning extra money doing it. Send for assortment sow. 
Canterbery Art Gaild, 367 Boylston St.. Suite 7, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue showing many designs on request. 























Plant These Bulbs in Early Autumn 


Daffodils--Jo --Narciss 


grow as wildflowers do. are as permanent as your shrub- 
bery among jest spring. Special Mixture. Extra 
Hardy Varieties. ( Post or an A 
30 $2 48B8ulbs$3 100 Bulbs$5 250 Bulbs $10 


ws. ws. ai: 


' i Ask for free Catalog. Order Now. 
GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower, TACOMA, WASHINGTOS 
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Next Year’s 
GARDENS 


are being 
planned NOW 


Your garden for 1928 is al- 
ready in your mind. Some of 
it may already be on paper. 
Before long part of it, at least 
the peonies and tulips, will be 
in the ground. 


Your neighbor’s success with 
delphiniums may have in- 
spired you to include them for 
1928. And you may have al- 
ready determined that, next 
year, instead of confining 
them to one corner, your 
hollyhocks are going to extend 
the full length of the back 
fence, making a gorgeous color 
background in midsummer. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
will help in the planning 
Of course, you’re expecting BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS to furnish a 
lot of good suggestions for 1928. 
And you’re not going to be dis- 
appointed. Every month, too, gar- 
den reminders and garden pictures 
will help along in making the 1928 
garden the finest you’ve ever known. 


Just the other day we were running 
over some of the special en 
articles which the editor has planned 
for the coming issues. You're going 
to get some pleasant surprises, an 
some wonderful ideas. 


Your neighbors might like 
some assistance, too 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS is 
a gold mine of information for any- 
one who loves gardens. Yourfriends 
and neighbors would enjoy it just 
as much as you do. 


Why not ask them about it? Let 
them look over some back copies 
of the magazine. Tell them that 
thousands of garden lovers agree 
with Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Bostock 
of Pennsylvania, who write: “We 
can’t see just how you manage to 
make your garden articles more 
helpful each year, but you do.” 

They'll appreciate getting so many 
practical estions for next year’s 
garden, and they'll always thank 


you for making them acquainted 
with 


BE JCARDENS 


P.S. The order blank is enclosed 


for your convenience. 
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Getting Beauty Into the Home 


Continued from page 34 


superior to our expectations, and usually 
more than merit the energy we have 


[eos 

ith the skillful use of the paint brush 
the humble origin of some things is 
scarcely yo wey as, for instance, the 
bookease fashioned of plain pine boards 
enameled black and hung with curtains 
of gold china silk, lined with unbleached 
muslin which was dyed at home. On it 
was placed a common bean pot painted a 
dull green-blue, and nowhere could a more 
satisfactory container for flowers be 
found, either for effect or for utility. Of 
course the proportions of the book- 
shelves must depend upon the space in 
which they are to be used. 

Again, no easy chair or fireside is really 
complete without a stool. Very effective 
ones can be made simply of wooden boxes 
that come from the corner ry. When 
well padded and prs ys. and 
snugly with a colorful cretonne, chintz or 
damask, they are comfortable and attrac- 
tive. Any number of ideas may be worked 
out in making such stools. Legs may be 
added, or the stool is equally effective 
without. A very lovely one, particularly 
for a Colonial home, could be made by 
pearing an oval board placed on low 
egs and covering it with a burlap top 
hooked in a quaint floral design in either 
yarn or rags. 

What dining room could be more pleas- 
ing than one having furniture painted 
with any of the vivid, radiant colors or 
with the softer and more subdued ones? | 
One might be developed using an unfin- 
ished gateleg table painted robin’s egg 
blue and decorated in lines and medal- 
lions of black on which repose baskets of 
gay-colored flowers in rose, mauve, 
yellow and green. Use with this just 
plain kitchen chairs painted and deco- | 
rated in like manner. With soft gray 
walls and corner cupboards painted ver- 
milion inside and with simple gold China 
silk curtains, the touch of added color 
would give this room a note of distinction. | 

Nowhere in the house can expense be 
curtailed more easily than in the bed- 
room, and yet the same gratifying results | 
can be obtained. What could provide 
more interest than a dressing table art- 
fully and colorfully draped with one of 
the many enchanting materials now ac- 
cessible? Surely an effect a bit out of the 
ordinary could be obtained by combining 
such a “home-made’”’ toilet table with a 
piece or two of furniture of a more costly 
+ nod a a dressing table would be 
c ing when used in conjunction with 
a high-boy or chest of drawers of mahog- 
any or walnut or even with wood of a 
more plebeian nature. An antiquated 
commode or an ordinary pine kitchen 
table, when hung with bright chintz, 
cretonne, voile, rep or silk and placed 
under a mirror to reflect the glow of its 
color, would surely satisfy the most 
critical, Even the mirror need not be 
costly, tho the glass should certainly be 
clean and ; 

Some people argue that they cannot 
paint and decorate furniture. But ex- 
plicit directions can be obtained from 
the paint dealers, and, if one cannot 








make their own designs, very lovely pat- 
terns or stencils can be readily purchased. 
Almost everyone has some latent artistic | 
ability that, when once brought to light, | 
is a surprise even to himself. 


Ss Identify genuine Upson 





for the best uses of 
this colorful fibre-tile 


MAGINE your kitchen tiled in a 


warm corn yellow or a cool green: 


Your bath in the fashionable mode 
of gray and black. Upson Fibre-Tile 
is inexpensive, easily erected in big 
room-wide sections — waterproof — 
washable! 


Hundreds of smart new effects like 
this can be obtained with Upson Fibre- 
Tile—and at a surprisingly low cost. 


49 CASH PRIZES— $1800 in all — 
will be given for best photographs, 
descriptions and suggestions for use 
of Upson Fibre-Tile in homes, stores, 
factories or business. Mail coupon for 
rules and helpful suggestions. 
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g CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. | 
" 142 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. , 
Send Mrs. Knox’s recipe books, , 
I “Dainty Desserts” and“FoodEconomy”. 
| Four cents for postage enclosed. ' 
; Name 
1 Address i 
L  Grocer’s name I 
a 
| Address 
| I 
I I 
4 I 
' SPARKLING i 
' GELATINE ! 
I “The Highest Quality for Health” 
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Good Luck with Gakes f 


Continued from page 40 


of importance it is a good idea to sift 
the sugar once before measuring. This 
does not, however,make a great deal of 
difference in cakes in which the butter 
and sugar are blended together thoroly. 

There is much to be said about the 
flour. It is always best to use the kind of 
flour called for in the original recipe, but 
when necessary to substitute it is —pos- 
sible to do so quite satisfactorily, follow- 
ing the directions I shall give. Very good 
cakes may be made from any of the stand- 
ard high-grade brands of bread flour or 
general purpose flour. This flour is made 
from spring wheat and is rich in gluten 
and has greater thickening properties. 
Therefore, in using it in cakes, special 
care should be taken not to do very 
much mixing after the flour has been 
added for continued mixing tends to de- 
velop the gluten, resulting in a coarse- 
grained cake with large holes in it. My 
method in this case is to add the flour in 
two parts at the very last, beat it up 
quickly, and pop it into the oven at once. 
The same principle applies here as in 
baking powder biscuits. ‘Toughness re- 
sults from a great deal of handling. 

In making delicate and close-grained 
cakes cornstarch is mixed with the flour, 
even when pastry flour is used. The fol- 
lowing recipe is a good example: 


Cake Supreme 

\% cupful of butter or vegetable oil shortening 

1 ecupful of sugar 

% cupful of egg whites 

Pinch of salt 

1% cupfuls of cake flour 

1% cupful of cornstarch 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1% teaspoonfuls of flavoring, consisting of a 

mixture of lemon, orange and vanilla 
extracts 

Cream the butter, add sugar in three 
parts and cream until cheesy in appear- 
ance. Add gradually half the unbeaten 
white and mix quickly with a folding 
motion. When light add half the flour 
which has been sifted once, then measured 
and sifted three times with the corn- 
starch and baking powder. Mix until the 
batter looks smooth, adding the extracts 
at this time. Now add salt to the re- 
mainder of the egg whites, beat very stiff, 
and fold into the mixture. Bake in a very 
moderate oven, never allowing the heat 
to go above 350 degrees. 

If you must use bread flour where cake 
flour has been indicated in a recipe, re- 
move 2 level tablespoonfuls of flour from 
every cupful called for, because of the 
greater thickening properties of bread 
flour. Consequently when using cake 
flour in a recipe that calls simply for 
flour, use 2 tablespoonfuls extra for each 
cupful. Cakes made with bread flour are 
usually better served very soon after they 
are made. Cup cakes and cottage pud- 
dings are.good.when-eaten at once but; 
they lose much of their goodness by the 
second day. 

Baking powder is almost the most im- 
portant article in cake-making for the 
reason that the nicest cakes may be 
ruined in flavor by a poor powder and in 
texture by the over-use of any kind at all. 





Most recipes call for entirely too much 
baking powder. A level teaspoonful to a 
cupful of flour is all that is required: for 
cake flours. When using common bread 
flour I allow 4 teaspoonful of baking 
powder extra to each cupful of flour. 
That is, in making a cake of 2 cupfuls of 
flour, I use 24 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. 

Liquids for cakes are subject to change 
without notice. Water, milk (fresh or 
evaporated), coffee, orange juice or 
cocoanut milk may be used; cream may 
serve as both shortening and liquid. In 
a recipe that specifies adding liquid and 
flour alternately, the liquid should always 
be cool or cold, never warm or hot, as 
heat expands and releases the gases in 
the baking powder too readily. If oran 
juice is used it may be necessary to add 
just a little soda,’ depending upon the 
re | of the oranges. A pinch of soda 
should be sufficient up to a cupful of juice, 
and by the way, it should be stirred right 
into the juice. I’ve just about concluded 
that our mothers and grandmothers were 
right after all in dissolving their soda in 
sour milk or molasses or warm water, 
even tho in recent years we have been 
taught to sift the soda with the dry in- 
eetionls. Unless sifted a great many 
times and thoroly dissolved in the batter, 
soda flecks appear that have a decidedly 
unpleasant taste. 


A CAKE may be ever so good to look at 
but unless it tastes good at the first 
biteitisaflop. The flavoring extract isn’t 
everything, of course, but cheap, strong 
extracts can just spoil a cake. 

This completes the list of ingredients 
for butter cakes with the exception of 
eggs. Fresh eggs are of course to be pre- 
ferred to any others. Most people know 
that those that are at least a day or two 
old will beat more satisfactorily than 
either old ones or these fresh from the 
nest. 

The same criteria apply to the in- 
gredients for sponge cakes as have been 
given for butter cakes. The true sponge 
cake contains only eggs, sugar, flour and 
flavoring mixed together in the order 
named. If the recipe calls for whole eggs, 
beat the yolks until thick, then gradually 
add the sugar, flavoring and stifliy peaten 
whites, and lastly fold in the flour which 
has been sifted at least twice. Note that 
the flour rather than the egg whites is 
added last. Bread flour may very nicely 
be used. 

While the best ingredients are essential, 
the next step toward uniform success in 
cake-making is correct measuring. This 
calls for correct measuring utensils. I 
would -advise the purchase of at least 
two measuring cups, one of heat-proof 
glass with a lip for hot liquids and one 
glass cup with a level top for measuring 
dry ingredients; and a set of measuring 
spoons containing tablespoon, teaspoon 
and half-teaspoon measures. 

This brings up the question of other 
cake-making tools. A mixing bowl light 
in weight and deep, of about one gallon 
capacity is good. I know of nothing better 
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Everlasting 


Cast iron 
SmokePipe 


Install Knox Everlasting Cast Iron 
Furnace Pi it will end your smoke 
pipe trouble forever. Made of solid 


cast iron—it. cannot rust out or corrode 
and is strong, solid and 


Approved 98 be Bester atone Board of 
riters 
The only smoke pipe that carries this 
owe. Does away with all danger 


Installation is easily and quickly made 
—anyone can do it. 

Write today for illustrated circuiars and 
special introductory prices, 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 


! construction 

Knox Pipe 
easiest to clean, Any- 
one can do st withy: ¢ 
trouble 


























DREER'S 
ROSES 


for Fall Planting 


Strong 2-year-old, field-grown 
dormant plants, illustrated sad 
described in our 


Autumn Catalogue 
which also contains a complete 
selection of everything that can 
be planted in the fall. 


A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


| 1306 Spring Garden St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| some other dessert. 
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unless it be the deep metal bowls which 
professional cake-makers use -amd-which 
are just the right size to fit into the crotch 
of the left arm and permit excellent action 
with the right. These bowls can be ob- 
‘tained at stores handling hotel supplies. 
A wooden mixing spoon is essential also. 


Cakes can be baked in muffin tins, 
layer cake pans, loaf pans, dripping pans, 
angel cake pans, paper baking cups or 
what not. An ordinary cake bakes very 
well in a cast iron or aluminum frying 
pan and is delicious when, after barely 
cooling, it is split and filled with un- 
socked frosting to which crushed fresh 
fruit, crushed pineapple or stewed prunes 
thave been added. Paper baking cups 
are fine, but the frilled edged kind must be 
set in muffin tins to keep them from 
spreading out. They are especially nice 
for spice cakes or afternoon tea cakes. 


M* cake pans are never greased, nor 
are they floured. A simple way, attrib- 
uted to the same Frenchman who taught 
me the flavoring trick, is to fit the bottom 
with a piece of fairly heavy paper. Clean 
brown wrapping paper or white writing 
me does very nicely, or you can buy a 

eavy sort of parchment paper for the 
purpose. Most cakes shrink away from 
the sides of the pan when done, but alas 
and alack! they always stick to the bottom 
of pans no matter how well or 
floured they were beforehand. For muffin 
tins this plan is not practical in the case 
of ordinary cup cakes, but if you wish to 
have nice whole tea cakes it is best to cut 
the little paper linings for the bottom. 
The paper is not greased and it does not 
extend up on the sides of the pan after the 
old method of paper linings. When the 
cakes are ready for filling or frosting these 
papers are easily ceelel off, and in the 
peeling they take any browned and 
crumby portions leaving the best sort of 
surface for the icing. 


In pouring a cake mixture into a pan, 
if the mixture is pushed up on the sides 
leaving a hollow in the center the cake 
will rise and bake more evenly. Also rap- 
ping the filled pan lightly on the table 
two or three times will usually force out 
large bubbles of air such as are sometimes 
formed in pouring the batter. 


A cool oven is best to start baking every 
kind and form of cake, cook-book direc- 
tions to the contrary. Heat the oven only 
sufficient to drive out the cold air; about 
200 to 240 degrees is a good temperature 
at which to begin baking. Slow baking 
is safe baking, and gradually increasing 
the heat causes the cake to rise naturally 
and evenly. Measuring heat is just as 
important as measuring any of the in- 
gredients contained in the cake, and if 
your oven is not equipped with a heat 
regulator and unless you yourself are 
expert in telling when the oven is just 
right, it is better to get an oven ther- 
mometer and check up on the cake every 
ten to fifteen minutes. Beginning with a 
cool oven at around 200 degrees, the heat 
should gradually increase at the middle 
of the baking period to 350 degrees, never 
any hotter than that. Anywhere from five 
to ten minutes before the cake is to finish 
baking, the heat may be turned off; the 


oven will remain hot enough to finish the | 


baking. 

One last word: A slice or a square of 
lovely cake deserves to be served as the 
one and only dessert. Don’t slight it by 
treating it as a mere accompaniment of 














AKE the doorway express the 
xs 2 2 ae of your home by 


equipping it with Yale Builders’ 
Hardware. Visit the showrooms of a 
Yale dealer and choosea style that will 
please you, with the added value of 
ability to stand up under long and 
constant use. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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CHESTNUT wu? Fence 


all sorts of uses! 
AHEAUVEL 


ll 


Absolutely Usidue—Airtistio— Adaptable 


DEAL for backyard, laundry yard or gar- 

den. Protects your lawn and givesprivacy, 
while adding beauty to your home. Makes an 
excellent background for flowers and vines. 
Can be used as a play stockade for children. 


Made in France from live chestnut sap- 
lings, split into thick, heavy palings, and 
bound 4%” apart with three lines of four- 
strand No. 13 galvanizéd wire. Very strong 
and exceedingly durable. Requires no paint 
or upkeep expense. Has the same rustic 
charm as our famous Dubois Woven Wood 
Fence, at a fraction of its cost. 


In 16-foot rolls, ready to mot Rogeinst posts 
spaced 8 feet apart. In th eights, for 
immediate shipment. a0" @ 45¢ per run- 
ningfoot;4’11" @ 55¢; 6’6”’ @ 90¢; F.0.B. N.Y. 


Cleft Chestnut Fence 


| ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
(Largest Distributors of Wooden Fences in America) 
! 187 Water Si., New York, N. Y. J 
0 I enclose check (money order) for $__ ! 
Please ship. 
' —— 8 * 
| O Please send more information and actual 
] photographs. 
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SAW and true 


The Harmak mitre saw guide makes it 
easy. Everyone can now do their own 
—— work,—picture framing, garden 
seats and ornaments, shelving, cabinets, all 
the jobs around the house that require a 
neat true angle. 

Don’t ruin good lumber. Use a Harmak 
guide. Operates anywhere, and cuts any 
angle, simple or irregular. Pewee priced. 

Ask for it at your hardware or department 
store. Or write us for special folders. 


HARMAK MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 26 


Of course the Nobel Prize is the outstand- 
ing honor in the literary world of today 
and everybody is curious about the an- 
nual winner. In this book are to be found 
the facts concerning the awarding of the 
prize, followed by material, biographical 
and critical, on each winner since the 
first (including 1924 only), together with 
a complete list of his or her writings. 
This book, considering as it does the 
great international literary figures, might 
well be made the guide for club study. 

Of course by this time you have seen 
that popular work, “The Story of Philo- 
sophy” by Will "Durant (Simon and 
Shuster, $5.) Didn’t it strike you that a 
club would enjoy it, taken up chapter by 
chapter? Interesting as it is, vigorous 
and entertaining in style, it is a little 
long and involved for rapid reading by 
one’s self. Moreover, the chapters, as 
they are finished, lend themselves very 
easily to discussion. 

If your club wishes to spend the year on 
plays, Barrett H. Clark has written a 
book on “A Study of the Modern Drama” 
that ought to help. (D. Appleton, $3.50.) 
It might be used in connection with 
“The Best Plays of 1925-1926” edited by 
Burns Mantle. (Dodd Mead & Co., $3) 
Every year these plays are published in 
book form, and unless your members 
live where they can enjoy the sta ~ 
duction, reading of them should 
mensely interesting—also a ric in 
the light of Mr. Clark’s ideas. 

Have you ever seen any of the booklets 
which are being put out now by the 
American Library Association on “Read- 
ing With a Purpose’? So far they offer 
to clubs or individuals more than twenty- 
four subjects, such as Biology, English 
Literature, Philosophy, Appreciation of 
Painting, etc. Each booklet is written 
by a competent student of the subject, 
and each one suggests a well - chosen 


group of modern books to be read in con- |’ 


nection with it. A two-cent stamp, or 
better yet, a stamped self-addressed 
envelope, will bring to inquirers the com- 
lete list of these reading courses and 
information about them. Having de- 
cided on the course you or your club 
wishes to follow, you may order the book- 
let or booklets you need; they are sold by 
the association at a very moderate price. 
Of course the booklets are nothing but 
guides (competent ones, however) to the 
courses in question, but I feel sure that 
your club could not do better than to let 
itself be guided along whichever one of 
these lines it wishes to follow. Address 
inquiries to American Library Associa- 
tion, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 
One of ‘the newest “Reading With a 
Purpose’”’ booklets is on “The 1 Poetry of 
Our Own Times” and is written, appropri- 
ately enough, by Marguerite Wilkinson, 
herself a poet and a critic of poetry. I 
notice that for the reading that is to be 
done in this connection, she recommends 
the following books: “The Enjoyment of 
Poetry” by Eastman; “New Voices” by 
Wilkinson; ‘Contemporary Poetry” by 
Wilkinson; “The New Poetry’? by Monroe 
and Henderson; “The Little Book of 
Modern Verse’ by Rittenhouse; “The 
Second Book of Modern Verse” by Ritten- 
house; ‘Modern American Poetry’’ by 
Untermeyer; “Modern British Poelry” 4 
Untermeyer. 
My only criticism of this list is that 
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Reliable- 
ical-Complete 


as America’s most 
practical, up-to-date Cook Book. Used 
daily by 
































Fifteen varieties. Plant any- 
time before freeze-up. Fall 
Catalog upon request. Bulbs, 
‘Shrubs, House Plants, Seeds, etc. 


\ vs CHILDS SEED 


19 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N.Y. 











dealing with plants, L. garden, 
grounds and allied subjects, make free use of our Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Book Catalog, listing some Six 


Hundred selected yolumes, including our own thoroughly 
practical books. A 2c stamp will bring you a copy. 


De La Mare GARDEN BOOKS 
Room 1409, 225H West 34th St. New York 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Gubattonioee. Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1135 884 Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


10 kinds Darwin Tulips 
mailed for 20c and namesof 
payee tg Neate 
Mein oy ts Posey P= 

St Charlee ill. 


Ss. W. PIKE, Seedsman’ Dept, B, St.Charles, 
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ISIMMONS| 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 

ically built to insure sound, rest- 

ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, 

Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 

pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 

cuinentohene. In sealed cartons. 


en ee $12.50 to $40. 

















Fills the Home With 
Warmth, Health, Beauty 


Morning shivers, evening 
chill vanish before 


GLO-LIOT 
The Electric Firepla 
om That Really Heats 

yen . Fits in any ee Se 

fea with mantel complete to set against an: 
allied in a few minutes. Heats without Younes, smoke, 
or or ashes. Saves coal and labor. Gives life-like 
ticker ag as of glowing coals. Economical in operation and 
bealthful because it circulates warm air to every corner 
of the room. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

At your dealer or write for FREE descriptive circular. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Menfuawee of the famous Colontal Damper 
Everything for the Fireplace. 
4628 West Me cr Road, Chicago, Iiinois 















BIG FALL BULB AND D PLANT CATALOG 
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the “new poetry” to which the book by 
Monroe and Henderson refers is scarcely 
to be called new today, and nothing on 
the list brings the subject really down to 
date, tho possibly Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
second book and Untermeyer’s “Modern 
American Poetry’’ may help. However, 
I haven’t seen the booklet—it may ex- 
plain all of this. 

I notice that the Department of Fine 
Arts of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs (address, General Fed- 
eration Headquarters, 1734 N. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) is putting out 
some suggestive hy a for clubs to 
use, and if your club belongs to the fed- 
eration, it ought to be an easy matter to 
receive this aid. Three rograms are 
suggested “for clubs with excellent 
library facilities,” and several (with 
appended lists of the books that are re- 
quired) “for clubs without library facili- 
ties.”” Then there is another program on 
“Promoting International Understand- 
ing Thru Literature.’ The club programs 
put out by the University of North 
Carolina, University Extension Division, 





are excellent, and I recommend them | 


heartily. Information about them can 
be quickly secured by addressing “The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.” 

Have I helped my club readers any 
with this article? I hope so. And I will 
gladly answer any further questions you 
may care to ask me, or to furnish any 
book list you may need. 


Good Lamps for Good Lighting 


Continued from page 15 





a beautiful lamp shade right in your own 
home just to fit and match your base. 
Remnants of transparent silks, cretonnes, 
glazed chintz, georgette, crepe de chine, 
and the like, are all suitable for silk 
shades. 

The vogue of parchment shades is not 
at all surprising when one considers their 
decorative character and the ease with 
which they can be adapted to any color 
scheme. It is not necessary to be an artist 
in order to make even decorated shades, 
if simple designs are chosen and oil paints 
used, and for the plain shades patience 
rather than skill is the chief requirement. 
Not the least desirable feature of parch- 
ment shades is the fact that altho they 
are expensive when purchased in the 
shops, the cost is negligible when the 
shades are made at home. 

Thruout the home the magic touch of 
well-placed light brings added comfort. 
Soft warm light helps make the dinner 
table a meeting place for the family where 
experiences and incidents of the day can 
be discussed with interest and pleasure. 
A well-lighted kitchen is first aid to the 
cook. Good bathroom lighting is good- 
humor insurance. It helps the man of 
the house to finish speedily his daily 
grind of shaving and start the day right. 


Editor’s Note—W ould you like to know 
just how to make painted parchment 
shades for your lamps? For a two-cent 
stamp we will send you clear directions for 
making the pattern, painting and cutting 
out the shade, sewing it to the frame, and 
finally shellacking it and finishing it with 
braid. Simply write Editorial Service 
Department, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa, enclose a stamp, and 
ask for directions for making parc ment 
shades. 
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SESSIONS WESTMINSTER NUMBER TWO, $34 


that gladden 
courtly homes 


Are NOW within the means of all 


6 ia elusive charm of old-world mansions 
lives in this exquisite timepiece. From 
within its handsome case, each quarter- 
hour, issue silver notes of famed Westminster 
Chimes. Alluring, wistful tones that lend 
an atmosphere of loveliness to any home. 


Its charm extends beyond its chimes. 
In sweeping curves, the cabinet, fashioned 
from choice mahogany, is pleasing to the 
eye that recognizes pure enduring beauty. 
And—it is well to know—this clock will 
measure time correctly, for years. Behind 
its silk-like silvered face you'll find the new 
8-day Westminster Chime movement, re- 
cently perfected after years of research, 
by Sessions craftsmen. 


For the first time, clocks with Westmin- 
ster Chimes are available to folks of modest 
income. These fine clocks are priced at 
thirty-two to thirty-seven dollars. 


A post card or a note from you brings a 
copy of a fascinating booklet, “Chimes 
That Cast a Spell of Old-World Witchery’’. 
Or see them at any good clock store. 
The Sessions Clock Company, New York, 
233 Broadway. Chicago, 5 N. Wabash 
Avenue. Factories, Forestville, Conn. 
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hese notes on your piano. You will rec- 
the famous chimes—the Westmin- 
Stor Chimes with which this clock is fitted. 
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New metal 1m-) 


proves tone! 
Experienced 
production re- 
duces prices! 
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7 / Prices slightly higher 
Kein SuperMusicone'l2 e oust of the Rocky 


Mountains. 


MUSICONE 





If you cannot locate your nearest 
dealer, write Dept. 156 for his name 
and literature. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation — 
Powel Crosley, Jr. Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





In anticipation of 
again placing be- 
fore our customers 
a collection of 
Darwin Tulips we 
have had a suffici- 
ent quantity grown 
so that we can 
offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties 
Few spring flowering plants rival the 
Darwin Tulip for brilliance of bloom. 
Borne on strong stems often exceed- 
ing three feet. They are a wonderful 

addition to the flower garden. 
Plant any time before ground becomes frozen 
Bloom from middie of May to Decoration Day 


Mention this advertisement and send Check, 
Money Order, Cash, or Stamps, or call at ourStore. 
and secure this pee co jon, sent 
to any t in the U. 8. east of the M 
For points West and Canada, add 25c, $2.25. 


Our 1927 Fall Bulb Catalogue sent on request 


Sem Gale 





30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand 


And 


ALONG our garden path a little dog 
romped. Sometimes he was tied to 
a sort of trolley parallel to the path, 
because of the cantankerous city ordi- 
nances, or in more liberal seasons he 
scampered free in company with the 
Boy, or had wonderful adventures in 
the nooks of the garden, stalking a cotton- 
tail rabbit that mischievously and easily 
evaded him, or a bird that invariably 
flew away unharmed. 

For eight years this little Cairn terrier 
and the Boy played together. When the 
puppy came from the kennels as a 
present, the Boy was only seven. And 
so the dog was a part of little-boyhood, 
for are not the Boy and the Dog familiar 
figures in almost every well-rounded 
romance of childhood? 

The Boy hauled Billy around in the 
garden wheelbarrow or carried him by 
the scruff of the neck, or tumbled on the 
grass with him near the pool. No scuffle 
was boisterous enough to make the dog 
complain, resist, or show his teeth. He 
understood the Boy. It was thus year 
after year. 


N summer sun and in the snow and 
rain the tiny Billy stood guard over 
the household, an implacable and trucu- 
lent enemy of prowlers or, for that mat- 
ter, any strangers. At least once he 
frightened away a burglar by his clamor. 
He was even suspicious of the iceman, 
the milkman, and the garbage collector, 
and as the first faint clatter of their 
wagons down the street came to his keen 
ears he set up such a din that the neigh- 
bors dourly but privately considered him 
a nuisance. But he never faltered in his 


| loyalty to the household and he was 


especially fond of the Boy. No cross 
word or slight or shove dampened his 
love or adulation. 

Billy’s teeth began to fill out and one 
eye went blind. He had a number of 
fights with dogs larger than himself and 
sometimes came home a sorry spectacle. 
He was run over by a motor car and was 
taken to the dog hospital for repairs. But 
altho he became physically old he never 
lost his spirit or his faith that he would 


+ find a bone where be had buried it the 


day before. 


UDDENLY, one day when the Boy 

was nearing his fifteenth birthday 
and he had grown to be a lanky, man- 
length youth with a squeaky new baritone 
voice, there came word that a move to 
another city was in order. The associa- 
tions of a decade were to be broken. 

It was strange, in packing, to run 
across the worn old toys now laid aside 
for always. A new view of things was to 
be had. Many changes would have to be 
made. 

Billy would have to stay somewhere 
near the old home in the hands of kind 





.... hold infinity in the palm ‘of vour hand....” 


—William Blage. 


friends who would treat him well, for he 
was too feeble to be taken care of prop- 
erly in the hurly-burly and uncertainty 
of moving and becoming settled in a new 
town. There must always come a time 
when the Boy must part with his dog. 

And the Boy was “out of the es” 
and due to become a high school sopho- 
more. Next year—what? 


For the family there were partings 
from many good friends about town, 
but how could any of these partings grip 
and wrench the heart like the drama of 
the Boy saying good-by to his little- 
boyhood and his dog and his lifelong 
home all at the same time? 

The Boy was saying farewell to more 
than he knew when Billy disappeared 
down the street still joyous as for some 

nt new project, and the Boy felt it 
eenly enough as it was. 

The feeling swept over me that these 
years of home together, the romping 
along the garden path, the precious com- 
panionship of the Boy and his brother, 
the little homely scenes, are the priceless 
things of life. There will be another 
garden just as precious, for wherever 
people go they set up their shrines and 
their altars and their institutions. The 
old Romans called them the “Lares et 
Penates.”” The sweet bonds must be 
kept up. Home is where the heart is, but 
each path has its own particular meaning. 


T was a true and sure instinct that 

chose the title for this department for 
Better Homes and Gardens. The garden 
path is the highway to contentment, a 
road back to the mother soil. 

And now that autumn is on the way, 
when gardens put forth their bravest 
show as a climax before the sleep of 
winter, the path is inviting, and perhaps 
it lengthens out into the hills covered 
with the haze of autumn or into tempting 
orchards full of sun-sweetened fruits or 
into the woods where nuts are falling, or 
thru the orderly fields of corn and yellow 
pumpkins. It is a good time for a little 
retrospect and planning for the garden of 
1928, for in the well-kept garden there is 
something to be done each month in the 
year. 


"HE garden at this time of year may 
not look like the dream you had in 
February or March. Some time during 
the summer it did, perhaps, and at any 
rate next year you can come closer to 
the ideal. 

Some analytical philosopher has figured 
it out that the reason golf is such a popu- 
lar game is because each stroke that is not 
perfect is followed by the thought, “Well, 
I am going to do better next stroke.” And 
each hole is made with the thought, 
“Next time I’m going to do it in fewer 
strokes.’””’ And so on, hole after hole, 
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e after game. And the beauty of it is 


that people actually do improve in this 


way. 


ARDENING is popular for the same 
reason.’ The human being-is»gifted 
with one power that is probably lacking 
in all other living creatures and that is 
the power to imagine—to visualize—to 
dream—and then after visualizing, work 
out the dream. 

Thus you can easily see in your mind’s 
eye how that bed of tulips with the gay 
turbans is going to look next spring. And 
so you do the preliminary work in Sep- 
tember or October that will result next 
spring in vivid splashes .of..red: or .yellow 
or tints of pink or brown, and all other 
things are the same. You can picture 
the plans for the new walks or pool or new 
forms for flower beds. A walk in the 
garden now is fruitful of suggestions that 
may be pondered over when the snow is 
on the ground. 

Next year you are going to do better. 
Of course. That is what makes life 
interesting, no matter what you are 
doing. 


EN or fifteen years ago a disquieting 

tendency in American life became 
evident. Some shrewd observer says that 
that motto “God Bless Our Home” was 
replaced by the jazzy slogan, “‘Let’s go.” 
Automobiles, motion pictures and dance 
palaces furnished media for the restless 
expression of this spirit. 

Three or four years ago the situation 
became more stabilized and a definite 
new tendency appeared. Some say the 
radio had something to do with it. At 
any rate the Back-to-the-Home move- 
ment was on. People wanted to build. 
They wanted to lay out their own gar- 
dens. They wanted to express individu- 
ality by molding their own dwellings and 
decorating them. Home gardens became 
tremendously popular. Garden clubs 
began to flourish. 

Just one concrete example. 


there are thirty-five. One of the néwly 
organized clubs, in a town of only 5,000, 
has 200 members. Now there is a state 
garden club. 

What can this mean? 

It means that the direction of American 
life is changing. The home is coming into 
its own, and to stay. 


[DURING the past summer two names 

appeared conspicuously in the press. 
One was Lindbergh. The other was De 
Autremont. 

Regardless of what path Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh may have chosen, the 
world-filling shout that went up after 
his exploit was significant. 

It was not for his feat alone. That deed 
of courage, his trans-Atlantic flight, 
served to create a great white flood-light. 
But in the midst of that light stood out 
a newly revealed character which evoked 
the most intense enthusiasm. It was the 
character of a clear-cut family boy 
typical of the Middle West—a boy of 
clean habits, of independence, of rever- 
ence, of loyalty to his mother. The 
boyishness, simplicity and modesty was 
what caused sophisticated New Yorkers 
actually to sob when the remarkable 
Lindbergh parade took place. Here was 
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CONVENIENT 
when you want 
/an extra copy 


In one | 
typical middle-western state in 1924 
there were no garden clubs. In 1925 there 
was one, Next year there were five. Now 








no sheik, but a youth that everybody | 


understood, from the sayants and states- 





To the thousands of families 
where complete files of BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS are kept for 
reference, the news-stand is a great 
convenience in securing extra 
copies when needed. 


As Mrs. A. V. Thomas of Ohio 
says, “So often | run across an 
article or recipe that I know some 
particular friend willenjoy. Rather 
than clip them, as I used to, I just 
get an extra copy of the magazine 
at the news-stand and send it in- 
stead. I don’t like to clip my back 
copies as they certainly are valu- 
able in gardening as well as interior 
decorating ideas.” 


Perhaps you’ve hesitated to clip 
something, because there was an- 
other important article on the 
back. Here’s the way out. Take 
advantage of the convenience of 
getting an extra copy at your 
news-stand. 


BETT. R HOMES 
and ENS 
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With a “Busy Kiddie” set 

’ Fun and health you're sure to get. 

Always something new to do, 

Always something different, too. 

Out of mischief, 

Away from harm, 

Strengthens bodies like a charm. 

“Busy Kiddée” wins the prize 

Giving fun that’s exercise. 

ok * 

Children must have exercise the 
whole year through to keep them 
healthy and strong. To bemost 
effective this exercise should be 
real fun. “Busy Kiddie’’, the 
doorway gym, is just the thing. 
Used in any doorway, good for 
winter, summer, spring or f 


It is the Hanger of “Busy 
Kiddie’’ that is the exclusive fea- 
ture. Accomodates jumper, 
swing, trapeze or flying rings. 
Easy to change. Fits oe * door- 
way. No screw _— ill not 
mar woodwork. y to move. 
Up for use or down with one ad- 
justment. Used indoors or out-of- 
doors—in attic or basement, on 
the porch, at the barn or garage. 
Quality assures safety 
Highest quality assures mechan- 
ical safety in ‘Busy Kiddie”’ and 
protects your chil- 
dren—extra strong hempropes, 
swing and bar of ash wood, rings 
padded and covered with high 
grade leather, patented hanger 
tested to 350 lbs. 


FREE folder tells all about “‘Busy 
Kiddie’’. Send for it today. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of “‘Busy Kiddie’’ 
Box P Jenkintown, Penna. 


All-year fun 














The Ginortance of 
High-Grade Cotton 


in, Silver Lake 


CoTTOon BRrRaipeD 


Sash Cord 


This sash cord is braided from Cotton. 
Contains no cheap cotton waste or 
heavy minerals, starch or glue. 


100% Cotton means long life—guar- 
anteed for 20 years. 


Cheap waste and heavy weighting ma- 
terials mean short life and no guarantee. 


All cotton—SILVER LAKE Sash Cord 
costs only a few cents for each window 
over the grades that are made of in- 
ferior material. 


At Hardware and General Stores 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 





SILVER LAKE Co. 
320 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mase. 
For further information, 
Fill out and mail this coupon to above address. 
yom desler Name 
Siete ARE, 
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men of Paris and London to the news- 
boys of the Bowery. The wong TT 


traits spoke a universal op tia ~ad 


is why his popularity increased 
four weeks he was meeting the public In 
the larger sense it was not Colonel Lind- 
bergh personally who was idealized. It 
was what people were convinced he was 
that was idealized, and they gave homage 
to this conception of him, which was a 
part of their inmost hearts. 

And therein lies a sublime significance. 


1°: N deep in the hearts of all, regard- 

less of learning, poverty, ‘culture, 
illiteracy, sophistication or even cynicism, 
are chords that may be touched. One is 
love of home. Another is desire for self- 
expression. Another is hunger for beauty. 
The aspiration of Better Homes and 
Fardens has to do with the desire that is 
common to all. It is the desire to have a 
home and mold that home and its en- 
vironment in the simple joy of creative 
effort and of retreat from the turmoil of 
daily struggle. I have seen deep-dyed 
cynics, world-weary and apparently dis- 
gusted with everything else, become 
boyishly enthusiastic over a little rose or 
an etching, or a pet dog. 


he contrast with the name of Lindbergh 
was the name of De Autremont, 
borne by three brothers who stood for a 
sinister note in American life. After four 
years of chase they were caught, and 
pleaded guilty to an atrocious crime. 

They were steeped in a rebellious at- 
mosphere which rejects the American 
ideal of home. They were fond of reading 
Schopenhauer and other apostles of 
warped pessimism and revolt. 


HE cure for the American crime 

scandal is the Back-to-the-Home 
movement. There is not a sociologist, 
preacher or teacher but who realizes that. 
The feeling that Better Homes and Gardens 
is playing a part in the unfolding Ameri- 
can drama and be a speaking voice for 


promoting true Americanism is what gives |. 


me such joy and keen enthusiasm for this 
work. I feel that this magazine has a 
great and unique destiny, for, without 
preaching or crusading, it goes straight 
to the things that ultimately produce 
Lindberghs rather than De Autremonts. 





Amy K. Wilkinson, Kapita Island, New 
Zealand, photographed this bouquet of 
native orchids for us 
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scratch shed onto your hen house to 
et ne the sun. Plain 
glass stops them. rays bring amazing winter egg 


fern aa She hod ty ches is Seems Gives sister 
for poultry ad windy orf may timen da 
Seentaneedieene t No Imitations 


youre cusses. Te has won 
and 


Send $5.00 for for big roll 45 ft. 
Rear Oo 7) ALK shed 9x15 a 
after ten days use, you d donee tnd 
it better than glass or any substitute, return it and —— 
refund your money. Common sensei nstructions, “ 
ing for Eggs,”’ with each order, Catalog - ow thy a 
on request. (Many dealers sel] Glass Cloth,) 


TURNER BROS. weitinstse, one Dept. 071 
































Your Spare Time 
is Valuable 


Every day many folks pave 0 toy hou Gulag 
which they have nothing special to do. 

These hours are worth dollars to you if you will 

our special representative in your neighbor- 

hood. It is pleasant work done at your own con- 


venience, will pay you well. 
Give us the ge a 2 to = our spare time 
jon to you. A postal card or letter tron from you 
complete information b y retarn mail. 


ey —, and GARDENS 
1801 Locust S Des Moines, lowa 
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Pe a therest oftee neces eeease Pure- 
bred stock selected | by ex y 
judge. Big Catalog. W 








Kentucky Hatchery, 362 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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FLEX-0-GLASS 
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over screens 


strips of Bh But h, 
uine Fiex-O-Glass 7 


more durable c! 


and better quality _ it vt bright and and fresh ooking 
for many seasons. See special 


Only 34caSq. Foot! Much Better than 
Glass Because it Admits Healthful 
ULTRA Viger RAYS 







ALL pale 
Pao 


a Make HENS Lay 
<< ° 


house 
watese with Flex: lass. You'll get eces ait winter 
aon es eggs as you do in summer 
jolet Rays that Flex-O-Glass admits stimulate the 
ity + a of outside weather. Glass will N 
tra Violet Rays. You must use genuine oo for 
ie Use 15 equare yards for 100 hens. Order Now, 


SPECI A MONEY-SAVING OFFER 


ACT Now! Giaes's ess 
it gt. 

sy tone f 15 oa, 2 will be sen paid for $5.00. 
pao for 25 pda. txts IE) or ‘vend. $0,50 for 30 ydm 
wwii: “Bate delivery and or your money 
ake advantage of this money back guarantee 


“TRIAL OFFER—todny. 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Dept. 112, Chicago, 
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Is ready to use. Sure deatt 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18"*Bis- 
a Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
, endrugens general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
in every package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Cornette 
io 





More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
others are doing. Poul mong he sy 
how ; explains ing, culling, feeding 

management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


B iMeeteer soe se LOC 
art chicken pictures suitable 


oie wet ng FREE every other issue. 
nh yp By he ES 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 15, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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Fete te YOU SEEN THEM? 
~~ S Pigeon and Poultry Cusalog: It tala ag 

teod, boedy hatch eat Sor r PRES BOOR | 

Fares oe intense Paul 300m 


RAISE PIGEONS 
For Profit and 

Our free booklet al me og gg Over 

twenty utility and fancy varieties. 


W. V. MOORE, Sterling, tt. 
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My Poultry Plan 


AVING had considerable experience 
in poultry and having tried out vari- 
ous breeds, I have come to the conclusion 
that as an all around fowl the Rhode 
Island Reds head the list. They are good 
layers, especially in winter, when eggs are 
scarce and high, small eaters, and possess 
a frame so shaped as to plump out at- 
tractively for market purposes, and are 
especially nice for the table. They also 
make gentle mothers, and are above all 
hardy. Yet many other breeds have some 
of these excellent qualities, too. 

In the city where the fowls have to be 
confined to a rather small plot, I find 
that from twenty to twenty-five pullets 
will give better results than if you crowd 
them, and in some cases twelve would 
bring more satisfactory results. I have a 
neighbor who owns twelve hens, all pullets, 
and in January he was getting from six to 
twelve eggsaday. Nothing can be gained 
by having too many chickens in limited 
quarters. 


My chicken house is not large, but it is | 


water tight, well ventilated, with no 
draughts. It is whitewashed inside fre- 
quently, and the ends of the roosting 
poles are saturated in coal oil also fre- 
quently. By a few precautions one need 
not be bothered with lice on fowls, 
which is the cause of so much trouble. 

Adjoining the chicken house is a shed 
where the hens can exercise themselves 
in bad weather; the ground under this is 
covered with cut straw, and small grain 
is thrown in the litter. Exercising is as 
essential for a hen to keep her laying, as 
are good food, a warm house, and 
plenty of clean water. 

I try to sell off all my old hens previous 
to, or just after moulting time.' If I keep 
them until after moulting time and for 


another winter, I give them the best care | 


possible. Right here is where a great 
many people’make a great mistake by neg- 
lecting hens when they are moulting and 
not laying. One reason so many people do 
not get eggs in the fall or early winter, 
is because they neglect to feed their fowls 
properly at moulting | time. I find that a 
few sunflower seeds given with other feed 





at this time, helps them to moult quicker. | 
As the seeds are fattening it is better not | 


to overfeed them with these; twice a week 
will be often enough. I usually get rid of 
my old hens in August or thereabout if 
possible. If not I give them even better 
attention than if they were not moulting, 


and am well repaid in the number of eggs | 


received 


People cannot make a fortune in back- | 


yard poultry raising, but they can have 


all the eggs and fowls they need for | 


themselves, and can sell enough eggs and 


hens to pay for the feed and care be- | 


stowed, besides the pleasure to be derived 
oe a flock of fine poultry.—M. W. 
Ohio. 





Saving Shoes 


A new use for bicycle pedal rubbers 
came to our attention the other day. My 
husband uses a rather straight shovel for 
all his spading. He had trouble with the 
top of the shovel cutting into his shoe 
soles, for, unlike a spade, there is no 
piece across the top edge 

So he slipped a rubber taken from an 
old bicycle peel ae ng the top of the 
shovel by slitting one-half full length. 
He says that now it 7s fun to work in the 
garden!—Mrs. D. O., Oregon. 








Feed Your Chicks 


Ulua Violet . 
hrough pay 


CEL-O- GLASS 


HIS remarkable unbreakable 

material draws the health- 
building Ultra-Violet rays of the 
sun into your chicken houses. 
Makes chicks grow as fast and lay 
as many eggs as when they are 
turned outdoors. 


Sunlight contains the best of all 
“tonics” —the Ultra- Violet rays. Sci- 
ence has proved that these vitaliz- 
ing rays are absolutely essential for 
normal and healthy growth of poul- 
try and livestock. Science has also 
proved that CEL-O-GLASS pro- 
vides indoors all of these rays that 
are necessary. (Ultra-Violet rays 
cannot pass through glass and only 
very small quantities penetrate 
opaque materials). 


CEL-O-GLASS is durable and 
substantial. It will last for years. 
It is economical. Easy to install. 
Unbreakable, It is not a cloth. 


Try CEL-O-GLASS on one of 
your poultry houses. Watch how 
much healthier your chicks grow. 
Watch how many more eggs they 
lay. Ask your county agent about 
CEL-O-GLASS. Write us for free 
sample and instructive folder No. 50. 


There is only one genuine CEL- 
O-GLASS. Be sure you get it. Do 
not accept substitutes. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, write for the 
name of one near you who can, 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INc. 
21 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


© 18927 Acetoi Products, Inc. 
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Le adclad 
Spanish Tile--For Y our Roof! 


In Leadelad are combined the quaint beauty 
of old earthen tile, the = and lightness 
of steel and the age old weather resistance of 
Lead. It brings to your roof all the character, 
the charm and long life of clay tile, with none 
of its cumbersome weight and expense. 


Leadclad Spanish Tile puts a modern roof on 
the modern home. It carries out, to the fullest 
degree Spanish or Mediterranean architecture, 
now so popular. It is adaptable to any type 
of building. And, once on, it forms a weather 
proof, fireproof, and lightning proof protec- 
tion for the life of the building. 


Before roofing your new home or reroofing 
the old, get the facts about Leadclad. The 
booklets, ‘Defying Age & Time’”’ and “Spanish 
Tile in Leadelad™ tell the complete story. 
Write for them today. 


WHEELING METAL & MFG. CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 





Wheeling Metal & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. B. H., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Please send me your FREE BOOKLETS 
“Defying Age and Time” and “Spanish Tile in 
Leadsiad”. 













ORIENTAL 
DESIGNS 


_— 
— Wewill scientifically separate the valuable ied 
1 wools—steam, sterilize, bleach, picker, card, and ff 
spin intothe finest kind of rug yarn ) 

—then dyein any colorsand expertly 
weave on latest power looms into 
4 lovely, modern, seamless, reversible 
velvety rugs we guarantee to riva 
4 finest Axminsters— 
















4 Your choice of all the 
new Oriental patterns. 
We guarantee to satisfy 
i you or pay for your 
4 ma 












Write for ag 4 
} catalogue in 
actual COLORS, sam- 
es, FREE TRIALoffer, 
actory-to-you prices 
tape measure, tags 
complete information— 
N sent Free, postpaid. We 


‘ y = or Freight 
‘ foan all states 
OlsonRug Co.,Dept. K27, Laflin S' 























and ready for next weari 
holds six garment hangers; 
the set of three fully equips the average closet. 
61 the eet of 3, or $4 per dozen — at your dealer or direct from factory 


INGEE ROSES 


Our “New Guide to Rese Culture” for 1927 


keep clothes neat 
Each Dacot Hook 








ee retetis, Merdivas Crosee Lites 
Shrubs. Send for free copy. Established 1850. | 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 2, WestGreve, Pa. | 
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Home Grown Mushrooms 
Continued from page 50 


growing mushrooms in the—cellar to use 
well-rotted manure. 

About the middle of November, prac- 
tically six weeks after making the bed, I 
planted the spawn. Mushroom spawn 
can be purchased from a number of dif- 
ferent places. (Beware, tho, of getting 
it from “wild” mushrooms.) There are 
several different kinds of spawn obtain- 
able but they all belong to the Agaricus 
group of mushrooms. This is the family 
of the ordinary field mushroom and has 
the characteristic pink colored gills when 
young, becoming dark brown with age. 
A number of people have asked where 
morell spawn can be obtained, but so 
far as I know no one has ever succeeded 
in developing morells artificially. 

A bottle or block of spawn is sufficient 
to plant 9 to 12 square feet of bed. The 
spawn is broken up into pieces about 
the size of an egg and the pieces are 
planted about a foot apart. It is very 
necessary that the pieces be pressed 
firmly into the manure. A good way to 
do this is to force the spawn about an 
inch under the surface and then press 
down firmly before removing the fingers. 
This will leave an air space leading to 
the spawn and produce quicker growth. 
Keep the bed moist, especially the sur- 
face, and in a short time a white mold 
will appear about each piece of spawn. 
This is the new mushroom growth start- 
ing and should be a signal to “case” the 
bed. Casing means covering the bed 
with an inch layer of fine loamy soil. 
This covering serves two purposes. It 
keeps the surface of the manure moist, 
hastening the development of the mush- 
rooms, and provides a smooth clean sur- 
face from which the mushrooms are 
more easily harvested. 

In about two months’ time the first 
“flush” of mushrooms will appear if the 
beds are kept properly watered. The 
mushroom cellar should be cool, but 
must not freeze. My beds were in an 
unheated part of the cellar, but were 
near enough to the furnikce to prevent 
freezing. A rather constant temperature 
of about 60 degrees is best suited to their 
development. 

If anyone asks me now about growing 
mushrooms in their cellars I believe I 
can answer truthfully that it can be done 
if it is done right. I would insist on 
three things: Use well-rotted horse ma- 
nure; put the bed in a relatively cool 
part of the cellar, and water frequently 
and lightly rather than drench the beds 
at infrequent intervals. 





Helen D. Ebert, Sandusky, Ohio grew these 


hyacinths last winter 
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Gorgeous Springtime Blooms 
y SHUMWAYS 
Pedigreed Bulbs 


Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a springtame 
garden. Make your selections today at these 
new low prices, All bulbs imported direct from 
Holland; carefully selected for largest sizes 
only. ith Shumway’s ‘“Pedigreed” Bulbs 
vou can’t fail to produce tulips of outstanding 
beauty. 


Superfine Collection Largest 
Size Bulbs at New Lowered Prices 


Varieties 
Darwin Tulips 
50 for $1.60—100 for $3.00 
Breeder Tulips 15 
50 for $1.80—100 for $3.50 
Cottage Tulips 12 
50 for $1.60—100 for $3.00 
Early Single Tulips 12 
50 for $1. 100 for $3.00 
Early Double Tulips 12 
50 for $1.60—100 for $3.00 
Crocus 5 
50 for $1.20—100 for $2.35 
Hyacinths 
50 for $7.00—100 for $13.75 
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When Something 
Is Needed for 


Your Home 


Let BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Help You Pay for It 


Perhege 0 occasion arises every now and then when 
ou would like to ay 4 oomenng for you home, but it 
fast doesn't seem to fit into the family budget. 

Then is the time to remember that Better Homes 
and Gardens can help you. In every neighborhood 
of ay Seven ant any. = want someone to =e on 
representative. res only your spare % 
and we will pay you liberal for it. Then, what- 
ever you may want for your home can be yours. 

Mail the coupon today, and we you com- 
plete information about our plan that has become so 
peouler with thousands of home folks throughout 


a 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 

1800 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 

Please send me information about your plan for making 
extra money. This does not obligate me, of course. 


OOP ee eee eee ee ee ee 








—-FREE Booklets on Water, Light™ 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with in- 
eI operators— with 
KEWANEE Super-Built 
automatic systems. 


KEWANEE printed matter 
will help you. Put your prob- 
¢ lem up to KEWANEE. 
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Nows125 KEWANEE 
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World’s Pioneer Garden Tractor. Piows. mows, 
cultivates; alsobelt _ 

work. Paysfor it- 

self in oneseason. 
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Solving the Problems of Fire 
Prevention 
Continued from page 10 


mend them. Even a coal range should 
be so placed on t 

extends beyond it for at least twelve 
inches so that hot wood or hot ashes 
falling on the floor will have no effect on 
it. Never use alcohol stoves unless on a 
metal tray. Quench the started confla- 
gration by covering with pan or meal. 
Water spreads alcohol fires. 

Soot is an expensjve luxury. It costs 
thousands of dollars a day to use this as a 
means of setting your house on fire, so 
have your flues’examined for a clean flue 
will prevent a great deal of damage. 

Here are a few rules in connection with 
this subject: Surround the base of the 
furnace with brick, stone or concrete; 
fix a guard about the pipe in the attic so 
that nothing can be stored against it; 
where a stove pipe enters a wall, it 
should be guarded oS a metal box called 
a thimble, this should be of galvanized 
iron, double walled and ventilated and 
its diameter at least twelve inches larger 
than that of the pipe. 

Never pour kerosene into a coal or 
wood stove, even when you think the fire 
is out. Have strong metal cans for ashes. 
Know your drafts and dampers as you 
know yourself. 

There is nothing more delightful in 

homes than the ppen fire, but carelessness 
makes them a terrific risk whereas the 
careful housekeeper need never worry if 
she has the people in the home at ass 
observe sane rulings—chief among them: 
Don’t go out and leave a fire in the grate 
or go to bed while it is burning; use a 
screen and don’t let children get too near 
the fire whether it is screened or not. 
Build your mantel so that it does not 
come close enough to the fire to blister 
and subsequently burn. Never throw 
too large pieces of paper into a fire as 
they are so light they fly about and 
cause . 
In the case of outdoor bonfires, too 
much caution cannot be taken. Never 
leave the fire until it is out, for forest 
fires are ghastly things and are usually 
caused by unmoral ple who are called 
“careless,” out of kindness. Let dead 
leaves lie to make fine lawns. 


If your pipes are frozen, don’t take a 
flame to thaw them out but use hot 
water. Never force your furnace in ex- 
wa cold for if you do you will come to 
grief. 


IN the kitchen, many things can happen 
to form fires, consequently we have to be 
brief in an article of this length and say— 
do not clean the stove when it is hot by 
cleansers that will burn; do not buy 
cleansers which will explode; never use 
water on burning fat; keep matches in 
a safe place; don’t let your stove get red 
hot; polish only a cold stove; don’t leave 
your sweepings in a piece of paper—burn 
them; burn all-rags at onee which have 
been used for oiling or waxing or polish- 
ing, for this ‘is the kind of, rubbish that 
causes tremendous fires and few people 
realize where these fires have originated, 
and if you must keep oily clothes, keep 
them in a metal box. Report any storage 
of oily material, other than in metal 
box containers, to the authorities, for 
another’s fire is your fire, remember that! 
Clean up your own rubbish constantly, 
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This Is Your Protection 


If you purchase any article advertised in 
Better Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it 
of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we guarantee 
that your money will be returned if you men- 
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pa eather Strip Time 
Stop Drafts - Guard Health Tae Fuel 


When your overcoat is taken out of moth balls and the 
coal man has made his first delivery —That's weather 
etrip time. 
You'll never appreciate the sheer comfort and warmth 
a cozy You'll never profit by the fuel saving, 
the elimination of dust and cold drafts until you emer 
your doors and windows with Bosley’s “Heat Seal 
eather Strip. 
Anyone can apply Bosley's “Heat Seal” Weather Strip. 
No fy Tar muss—No trouble—Just tack on 
in a jiffy—That's all. Tell your hardware dealer how 
many doors and windows you want to weather strip, 
give you the right amount, 


@OGLEVEN 
me eats Seal 





Standard Weather Strip Since 1869 





























Rare and Cheaper 


CPRONIES 


All choice varieties from an exten- 

bautn aes Twelvespecial 

tion offers at substantial 

price reductions. Send for special 
offers and catalog. 


SPECIMEN OFFER 
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M. Jules Elie - - - “ “ 1.60 


The above collection for $5.00 cash. 
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too, for many fires occur simply from 
dirt and rubbish piles. The attic and the 
cellar should be free and clear. 

And now we come to the material 
which takes us over the roads and can 
take us up to heaven unless we are care- 
ful. Poor old dynamite has a great repu- 
tation as being explosive but gasoline is 
more so and it is only because of our 
familiarity with it that we get too con- 
temptuous to be careful. The fumes of 
gasoline, it being a volatile gas, spread 

in all directions, therefore when you are 
ont with gasoline, don’t do it with a 
cigaret in your mouth or near any stove 
or lighted gas jet. An explosion can be 
caused by gasoline coming in contact 
with fire twenty to thirty feet away! It is 
wisest to use electric light around gaso- 
line. Don’t put gasoline or benzine in 
glass bottles. Keep them in tightly 
fastened metal containers, then they 
cannot break and drop and cause fire by 
escaping fumes. Smoking in garages 1s 
simply indefensible—I cannot say more! 
Have the gasoline tank and pump out- 
side the garage and a metal container to 
catch oily rags and waste. Ventilate the 
garage so that all fumes escape and don’t 
clean your car with “gas.’”’ Do not heat 
your garage with ordinary stoves or open 

or you will have a gasoline fume 

If your house is properly and you 
use electricity with care, there should 
be no trouble about it, for it is a godsend 
to humanity. Always have the best 
electrician that you can get; always de- 
tach your electricity from the socket and 
never leave a hot iron on the ironing 
board while you go out of the room. 
Always turn off the electric current when 
you leave it. Use electric light sockets for 
electric light and convenience outlets for 
heating and other uses. The usual circuit 
will bear only two heating appliances on 
one circuit, therefore learn how many 
watts your circuit affords and do not 
exceed it. If you use electricity with as 
much care as you use boiling water, you 
will have no trouble whatever. 

In order not to have serious fires, here 
are a few rules:— 

1. Make your plans in advance as to 
what you would do in case of fire. 

2. Keep cool and act quickly before 
the fire can spread. 

3. Have one or more hand fire extin- 
guishers within easy reach of house and 


4. Be sure that everyone in the house 
knows where the extinguishers are and 
how to use them. 

5. Do not aim at the flame but at the 
place where the flames start. 

6. If you use water, it is best to throw 
it on in small quantities. 

7. Small fires can sometimes be beaten 
out with a broom or coat. 

8. Know the telephone number of the 
fire department. 

We have mentioned construction of 
buildings before, and want to leave with 

ou the suggestion, that all houses should 
os built with fire stops—that is, methods 
by which one floor can be cut off from an- 
other and fire retardent insulation in 
floors and walls which will keep fires 
from spreading so rapidly that they can- 
not be put out when they are incipient. 
We would su the incombustible lath 
and some of the fine insulations now on 
the market. You can get from the Naticn- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, 76 Wil- 
liams Street, New York, all of the infor- 
mation that you need in building homes 
secure from hazard. 
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An Unusual 
Opportunity 





to get an embossed 
binder for copies of 


TER Oars 


eS ‘fas oc 
actual cost 


For the ~ pe of thousands of sub- 
scribers who k a complete fileof BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS, we have supplied 
these em covers with binders 

twelve copies. 


These binders are made of heavy imitation 
leather with a beautiful design embossed on 
the front cover. Letters are in gilt els, 

is cover is a truly artistic piece of work 
and deserves a place 3 in your bookcase or on 
your library 


The binders Fas always been obtainable 
virtually at cost, for $1.00 in cash, os for 
$2.00 in subscriptions. The growth of the 
magazine has so increased the ey ag = 
of es per issue that in the future, the 
binders now on hand will hold ten copies of 
the magazine i of twelve. 


On this account we have reduced the price of 
these binders to 65 cents in cash. Or, we 
will send you one of the binders for a club of 
one 2-year and ys i-year subscriptions— 
$1.60 in all; or for a club of three 1-year 
subscriptions—$1 .80 in ag Your subscri 


tions may be included in the club, but the 
binder cannot be given for or with your own 
iption alone. 


The binder will answer the requirements of 
apost folks, we believe, se ten copies 
the Sp mapese in the one binder will providea 
eference volume until very near 
ing of the next year’s volume. 


‘ou save copies of BETTER aes ot 
SARDENS regularly, or even 
this is a LY. Pug mage gb ne will be ee rable 
fe is gh o while to send your enka on we coan 
Write, or use the coupon. 


BETTER HOMES and ARDENS 

1731 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
I enclose $....... for the subscriptions on the 
attached sheet (or 65 cents without ip- 
tions). Send me one of your embossed binders. 


NMams, cc cccscbecvedéasddsocceeetes eeeeeeereee . 
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Do You Know This Wildflower? 


LTHO the violet is an emblem of 

modesty the gorgeous species known 
as the birdsfoot violet is no shrinking, 
timid blossom. 

The huge birdsfoot violet or wild 
pansy is a dashing native plant found in 
sandy and gravelly soils in dry fields and 
open woods from Massachusetts to Min- 
nesota and southward to Florida and 
Louisiana. The common name refers to 
the curious shape of the clefted leaves. 
The large blossoms, many of which are 
over an inch across, are strikingly hand- 
some, each possessing two dark-violet 
upper petals and a trio of lilac-purple 
lower petals, with a go »iden center. In a 
common variety of the same species the 

tals are all of an even lilac purple 


ue. 

One of the finest displays of the now 
rapidly disappearing birdsfoot violet may 
be found in the remarkable sand dune 
area of northern Indiana, where the 
species buds and blooms in seeming 
abundance. The drooping position of the 
blossoms is a protection against the rain, 
which might otherwise wash away the 
pollen and nectar contained within. The 
beautiful blossoms swaying on_ their 
slender stalks woo the passing bumblebee 
and yellow butterfly, long-tongued in- 
sects upon which the plant depends for 
cross pollination. 

Unknown to many students of nature 
most species of violets produce two types 
of flowers, the familiar showy blossoms 
which depend upon insects for cross 
pollination and the inconspicuous, self- 
fertilized flowers which never open, 
usually develop late in the season and 
called cleistogamous by those who desire 
to be technically correct. The birdsfoot 
violet is an exception to the rule of the 
violet tribe since it possesses no self 
fertile or cleistogamous flowers. It is a 
spring blooming species that not infre- 
quently produces a second crop of 
flowers. 

The birdsfoot violet transplants readi- 
ly, even into exposed situations on poor 
soil, and is a charming and hardy addi- 
tion to the wild flower garden. Since it is 
rapidly becoming a rare plant due to re- 
lentless picking (few people can resist the 
impulse to gather the blooms) it would 
perhaps be best to stock the garden with 
the horticultural forms offered by plant 
dealers.—Albert A. Hansen, Purdue 
Experiment Station. 
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ALKING across this desk or reading letters from 
subscribers is just like leaning in a friendly way 
over the fence and chatting with the neighbor next door. 
The variety of stimulating and encouraging things 
that come to the editor in this way is a constant delight. 


GOOD friend from Washington, D. C., wrote: me 
about his vision of American home-making. He 
had just heard a titled Englishman say that Americans 
have very little sentiment about their homes—that we 
do not revere the old dwellings of our forefathers, but 
are always building new houses and seeking new things. 
“You're mistaken,” our Washington friend told him, 
relating his conversation to me later. “We are the 
most sentimental people in the world, but we show it 
in a different way. We want our houses to be the best 
possible environment for our children. We don’t want 
them to live in dark, unhealthful, out-of-date houses. 
We want them to have modern conveniences and sur- 
roundings as far as we can afford them. And above 
all, we want to exercise self-expression, just as a 
painter or musician or poet does. We want to express 
our own individuality in our homes. And our tastes 
grow and change. I have learned some things since 
twenty years ago and would not build now like I 
built then.” 


HE Englishman admitted that he had never thought 

of it that way. He believed there was a lot in 

what the American had said, and was compelled to 
modify his point of view. 

This vigorous American way of making things with 





your own hands, hewing homes in the wilderness some- 
times, experimenting first with one type of architec- 
ture and then another, until you get just what suits 
your own personality—this American love of the soil 
expressed in gardens and pools and trees and grassy 
spaces—is real sentiment. It is dynamic, living senti- 
ment, always vigorous and ready to burst forth by 
way of the creative impulse. 


be sure, the average American has reverence for 
the old and tried forms of beauty, and is always 
quick to adopt the best of these forms as he sees them. 
This accounts for the great variation in types of 
houses. But he insists upon building, planning, dig- 
ging in the soil, molding his heart’s desires into new 
forms, each one with an element of efficiency and 
economy and comfort. 


ine average American is incurably curious. Per- 
haps that is the reason why. his ancestors wanted 
to cross the ocean. Like the bear who went over the 
mountain, they wanted to see what they could see. 
And they saw a lot. 
Europeans call it restlessness. Perhaps it is, in one 
But it is a restlessness that leads to repose 


sense. 





c 





and contentment of spirit, for in the forms just sug- 
gested, it is intimately assoc..ted with achieved beauty. 


FTER all, contentment is one of the things the 
editor of Better Homes and Gardens would like 
to stress. There is no need of stimulating the desire 
for the unattainably beautiful. So many, many things 
can be brought out of dreams into reality by the exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity and work with your own 
hands and thought that there is no use wasting time 
longing for things utterly forbidden by the family 
budget. 
Of course, ambition spurs us all on, but that is an- 
other matter. There is an ambition without discontent, 
and that is the healthy manner of looking at things. 


ON’T you enjoy the smell of fresh lumber, fresh 
paint, fresh plaster?” This from a letter from a 
home-making woman in California. “Our senses are 








affected by the power of association,” she philoso- 
phizes. “The smell of such things is associated with 
the joy of building a home of your own, and so, even 
tho the odor may be acrid or without the quality 
usually known as fragrance, it is so powerfully im- 
pregnated with the desire for the symbol it creates 
that it becomes agreeable. 

“Surely one would not obtain pleasure from smell- 
ing a can of turpentine or a boxful of mortar set out 
by themselves. But work them into a house-in-the- 
building, and how fragrant they become!” 


At HORO reading is one of the highest compliments 
that a magazine can receive, so we are especially 
proud of this letter from a woman in Utah: 

“I have been taking your magazine for twelve 
months and certainly am in love with it. I have been 
in this country only six years and it took me quite a 
long time to get interested in newspapers or maga- 
zines here. Somehow they seem so different. But I 
thoroly enjoyed Better Homes and Gardens from the 
very first, and it’s the only paper in which I read the 
advertisements.” 


PLANS have been made for a better and larger 
Better Homes and Gardens. A number of attrac- 
tive new features will be added, but without in any 
way sacrificing or skimping the things that have made 
this magazine neighborly and informative. 

The task of the editorial staff is simplified because 
this magazine is published at the geographical heart of 
the nation. This gives us heart-interest m our readers. 
We are very neighborly, and 
people from the equi-distant 
coasts as well as from nearby 
communities are always com- 
ing in to shake hands. So 
here’s our hand, folks. 


_— 
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